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EDITORS' PREFACE. 



Izf this ptiblicftfcioQ, the theorjoUhe art of Eloeution k explained wHb 
at mntt brevity aa ia oonsiateDi with a clear exposition of the subject, 
and with ao mnoh ^mi^Bcityy thai thoee who have a tolerable ear may 
be enabled to aaoertaxn ita princ^ile% and apply them with fiieihty. 
It wiU be dbaerred, that, wh3e dne inqwrtanoe has been attached by 
the Author to the system oi Walker and his followers, advantage baa 
been taken of the vahiable diaeoveriea of Steele and Riuh, which hare 
a reference to the nature and the imi^ovement oi the human voioe. 
According^, tiie theoietieal part is not occupied entirdy with the sub- 
ject of Inflexion, but embaraoes the consideration of the Nature oi 
Speaking Sounds^ the Modulation of the Yoice, and the Rhythmus of 
Speech — aul^ieets which have hitherto, in the greater number of Ekn 
eutionary TieatiMs, been altogether ovexlooked. The pronunciation of 
Figurative Language, and of the Language of Passion, is also considered. 

While the selection of pieces does not exclnde those &yourite pas- 
sages of the old writers, which are ccmsidered choice sulgcots of Elo- 
cutionary practioe, it embraces many extracts from modem authors, 
which have not befote afipeKted in Claas-Book collections, and which 
are also weU calculated to l^ing out the powers of the voice. 

With xefetenee to the ability with which the work has been executed, 
the poblic have the sole rig^t of judging. The Editors think it only 
right to mentkn^ for gencnlinlnrmation, that the Author has for many 
years been known as a successful and popular Lecturer upon and Teacher 
of Elocution in Edinburgh, and that, in comnnttm^ \.\ie iSo\:k^^QX. \.^ \^ 
hands, theybeUeved themselyes to be taking t\ie\)es^.V^«s^^^'«^'^«s^ 
of discharging fiuapaH of their duty to tlie pubUc 



ir rKEFACB. 

At (Srai df^ ike WAk will be obserred to posess some n-TTchi-es in 
ih^ ffftm *A illiMilfiafre nuuku and figures, and the acquiring of a know- 
Mil^ <^ ihum razy 1^ MfpfK^ed to be attcaided irith some degree of 
4HB^!oliy« Btii it will be found, in the coorve of the definitions, that 
trx0f<MMiUfim <4 mtjrj uiy^aattot diffienhj are so amplj ziren, that no 
l^tktihtff m p»tpi] of ordinary intetHgCDce ean fiul to acquire a complete 
}atffwhAtit! *A tb« Miljeet. 

In mkn% i\tti \iftiAi^ the Tcaeher may proceed at once, first, to the In- 
%ts%\^f^ iA ihtt Vowela, i«g;e 24 ; and afUrwards to the table of Inflected 
Wor4«, yi^ts 2B, Along with the inflexion in tltis table, is exemplified 
ilM variety of Vowel Hounds and thdr quantities— and the Teacher, 
in tli6 Inflnrion KxertAMe, may unite it with Azticnlatioa and Pronnn- 
(MUm^ gnidin^ his Pupil on the principles laid down in the first part. 
In praetising the long sounds, the Tcnee maj he made to ranish— in 
doing whieh, the voice will be perceived in a and o to die away, as it 
were, into another sound—thus a in fame dies away in ^ o in note dies 
ftway in 00, These sounds are often given ooanelj-^-^he vanish and the 
•ptiroximation to another sound give a more delicate pronnnciation. 
The short sotinrls in the table are to be given with that explosive effect 
whfeh is described in page 60. After acquiring the slide, the vanish, 
and the ext»h/i»iro i>owcr, the Pupil may go on through the roles of In- 
flexion AS laid down, concluding with the Intervals of Inflexion, which 
is a tiioo and refining exercise. Modulation follows. The word is used 
here with reference to the assumption of various keys. This exercise 
should be much insisted on, and there are a good many rules and 
examples on tills subject. Tlie examples on the Rhythmns of Speecli 
should bo much practised, as securing the timing of sounds, and pro- 
vidhig for the ease and health of the speaker. 

Tlio Kxiracts may be read at various stages of the PupiPs progress. 
Tlioy may bo introduced at an early period of the course, beginning 
wltli those wlilch require vehomonoe and slowness of articulation. 

Kdinburoh, Sejftemher 1, 1837. 
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ELOCUTION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Elocutiok, ai a department of ornamental education, ig the 
art of speaking and reading according to a certain eitabliilied 
standard of deganoe. Instruction in the art may be said to hare 
two objects, good colloquial or conversational speech, and the 
power of reading aloud and making formal addresses with effect. 
The greater number of those who speak the English language are 
disdnguished by various peculiarities of pronunciation and module* 
tion, which a cultivated taste has no difficulty in condemning as 
ungraceful ; while in the speech of the more educated classes, espe- 
cially in Enf^and, the same taste at once recognises something not 
only suitable and proper to the sense, but in itself beautiful. In 
the one case the voice produces mean and ridiculous sounds ; in the 
other, it appears to utter the finest nrasic. It is also to be observed 
that some persons, when called upon to read or speak befoie a con* 
aiderable multitude, deliver themselves in an ungainly manner, 
while others charm all who are present. It must be obvious that 
to bring out the best powers of the voice, and extend the gift of 
agreeable speaking beyond the comparatively small drde in which 
it is usually found, are objects of considerable importance. 
Elocution is divided into— 

I. A&TicuLATiOK and Pbokunciatiok ; under which are 
comprehended, distinctness, force, and freedom from provincial* 
isms. 

II. Inflexion and BIodulation, which have a regard to the 
slides, shifts, and pauses of the voice, natural to certain construc- 
tions of language, and suited, with other modifications of the voice, 
as to force, height, and time, to the expression of certain sentiments 
and passions. 

III. Emphasis, which ia to be guided b^ikie otyni^vndX'v^vcsc^^x* 
tance of words in a sentence. 



10 PRINCIPI«ES OF ELOCUTION. 

IV. Gesture, comprehending those attitudes, motions, and 
looks, which are suitable to certain passions, and lend force or em- 
bellishment to the meaning of the speaker. 

I. ABTICULATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation points out the proper sounds of vowels and 
consonants,' and the distribution of accent on syllables. Arti- 
culation has a reference to the positions and movements of the 
organs which are necessary to the production of those sounds with 
purity and distinctness ; it also regulates the proportion of the 
sounds of letters in words, and of words in sentences. Articulation 
and pronunciation may thus be said to form the basis of elocution. 
If we compare the pure, distinct, and forcible articulation habitual 
to the refined part of a nation, with the slurred, drawling, and awk« 
ward enunciation of the rude and ignorant, we shall scarcely re^t 
the conclusion that this department of elocution depends, in regard 
to communities, upon the general advancement of the intellectual 
character. An elegance of ideas seems to be naturally attended 
with an adroit and elegant mode of expressing them, while, on the 
contrary, the coarser mind betrays itself in what is very properly 
termed a wdgar kind of speech. The pronunciation in each par- 
ticular district and sphere of life, thus fixed at a level corresponding 
with the general refinement, is inherited by all who are reared 
within that particular district and sphere, and fixed in the course of 
years by the influence of habit, so that the language of an indivi- 
dual, when his character has been considerably improved by educa- 
tion, and even after he has spent many years in foreign lands, 
will often be found to retain its original peculiarities.* The 
influence of imitation and habit are, indeed, so very great, that 
the highest intellectual eminence may be reached, without any al- 
teration taking place in those modes of articulation which are usually 
held to mark tne homely and illiterate. The readiest means by 
which individuals exposed to the constant hearing of erroneous pro- 
niinciation may escape contracting the same peculiarities, or get 
quit of them after they have been contracted, are to be found in the 
instructions of a sound teacher of elocution, aided by as much in- 
tercourse as may be attainable with those who speak purely. The 
more early that these instructions are obtained, there will be the 
greater facility in the acauisition of correct habits. If postponed 
till an advanced period of youth, as is too frequently the case, the 
inveteracy of the original habits is often such as nearly to bafBe the 
most strenuous efforts of both teacher and pupil. And, even after 
something like correct articulation has been attained, the organs are 
sometimes so reluctant to accommodate themselves to the will, that 
the improved elocution is of a stiff and pedantic kind, and very apt 
to be replaced ere long by the original habits. In order to over- 
come these difficulties, the teacher cannot give his pupil too much 

* It was obserFed with sari»iae by the early associates of Mungo Park, that, 
after returning from bia African travels, he stUi ptououuced maay words in the 
poouliar manner of bia satire valley. 
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exercise in the repetition of words, aeeording to their correct loundt. 
Such letsons Are often complained of, enpecially by adnlt pupils, ai 
iricBome, and great impatience is expressed to aidTanoe to something 
in which there is sense as well as sound. But sound constitutes the 
primary business of the elocutionist, as much as it does that of the 
teacher of mnsio ; and it would be as unreasonable in one learning 
the notes of the Tiolin to complain that he was not made acquainted 
with the practice of the finest airs, as for the elocutionary pupil to 
expect to arrive at once at the practice of the higher branches of rhe- 
torical speaking. While it is chieflv to exsrcibs that the teacher of 
elocation is to look for the means ot creating new and correct habits, 
he will likewise explain those modifications of the vocal organs by 
which correct and clear articulation are to be produced. By giving 
his pupils some knowledge of the physiology of the voice, and tracing 
the philosophical connection between thought and expression, he 
will elevate elocution above the character of a merely imitative art, 
and engage the highest faculties of his pupils in the study. 

FOaMATIOV OF THE VOICE. 

Voice is the sound which is produced in the larynx when the 
air traverses this organ, either to enter or to pass out from the 
windpipe. Many other parts assist in the production or modifica- 
tion of voice ; but, properly speaking, it is the larynx only which 
onght to be considered as the organ of voice. This chid agent 
is situated in the anterior part of the neck, and mounted on 
the top of the trachea or windpipe. Its external part consists of 
five cartilages, which have received their names from their resem- 
blance to different bodies. The most conspicuous is called the 
thyroid or shield-shaped cartilage : it is also called, from being 
mere protuberant in men, pomum Adami, or Adam's apple. The 
second, from its resemblance to a ring, is called the cricoid or ring- 
shaped cartilage. Two others are called arytaenoid or ewer-shaped 
cartilages ; and the fifth is called the epiglottis, because it covers 
the glottis while we swallow, to prevent any thing from getting 
into it. All these are connected together by ligaments and muscles. 
The internal opening of the larynx is called the glottis, and consists 
chiefly of several membranes, which are so situated and connected 
with the external cartilages and with numerous muscles, as to pro* 
duce an incalculable variety of tones by regulating the quantity 
and velocity of the air which is made to pass through them in a 
given time. Two of these membranes have the app^urance of 
fibrous bands. The space between them, constituting the rima, or 
chink, of the glottis, is capable of various degrrees of contraction 
and dilatation, according as the arytsBnoYd cartilages are made to 
approach each other by the action of the contiguous muscles, or re- 
cede from each other by their own elasticity. When, by the con- 
traction of these and other ligamentous membranes, the chink of 
the glottis is diminished, sound or voice ift pTo^Moedk\ vtv^ \^x vk 
more or less abrill, according to the contraction, ol \>ci» «:^«tVMe% 
and more or Jess loud, according to tlie c^ixanXXX.'j ^i «^^ iox^fe^ 
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Ibitmgh it in a giren timt* - But by this, alternate contraction aii4 
dilataUon of the glottis, only inarticulate sound is produced j 
audible voice is rendered articulate by the disposition of the throat, 
palate, teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. The ascertainment of thiii con* 
traotien of tne glottis is of consequence to one couLoiencing elocution^ 
as, by sensibly contracting it and giving it tenseness, he is enabled^to 
iaileot and to speak with fbroeu If the breath pass through the lar 
rynz without affecting it much, we produce what is called a 
whisper. 

. Thus we see that variety of tune is dependent on the dilatation 
or contraction of the glottis, and that the various vowel-sounds ace 
produced by the different formations of the mouth. We may sing, 
then, without articulating ; we may give the notes without giving 
she words. In speaking, we articulate, giving at the same time 
that gradual contraction and enlargement of the glottis which pro- 
duces inflexion, or that sudden contraction or enlargement which 
produces change of tone. 

. A good idea of the process by which the human voice is enun- 
ciated may be had from the following operation :* Take the reed of 
a hautboy, put it between your lips, and blow into it, and a distinct 
lOttnd is heard ; press it a little wiui your lips, blowing as before^ 
and the sound becomes more acute or shrill ; press it still more, 
that is, bring the two sides of the reed still closer, and the sound is 
atiU more acute. From this example, we may partly conceive in 
what manner the human voice is varied with respect to the acute- 
nesi or gravity of its tones. The glottis is found to be narrower 
in women and young persons than in men; and hence men's 
voices are deeper or graver than those of boys and women. 
And we can at pleasure dilate or contract this aperture, and 
io fashion the tones of our voice into every variety of the musical 
scale. 

VOWELS — THEIK FORMATIOK AND PUBE SOUNDS. 

A vowel is a simple articulate sound, produced by a certain con- 
fonnatien of the opened mouth, and capable of being continued as 
long as the breath acts on the larynx. The teacher, in making his 
pupils practise the vowel-sounds, should, if they are children, show 
the rounding or contracting of the mouth in pronouncing them, 
and the imitative faculty of children will soon enable them to pro- 
duce the same sounds. In cases, however, where the child is shy 
or obstinate, the teacher should insist on the child^s making these 
formations, and should apply his fingers to the mouth to give it the 
proper set or formation. With pupus more advanced in age. when 
tbe pronunciation is indistinct or impure, it should be one of tne first 
lessons to give them the knowledge of tne formation of the vowels. 
By this, a pupil will often be enabled to pronounce at once a sound^ 
wnieh, when guided by the ear alone, he might spend months in 
acquiring. There is a beautiful arrangement in the production of 
iAe rowel'9onad» wiiich the pupil can be made sensible of at once 

• BrBcame. 
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by pronouncing them in raccenion, as thty are tzhibited in the foU 
lowing words : 

hall, art, hate, here, note, prore. 
*' These rowels," says Mr Sheridan, " shcmld he ranged, not by 
ehlmce, as has hitherto been done, but according to a jnst gradu- 
tibn, like a musical scale, marking the regular process of the mstru- 
ment in forming them, from its greatest aperture to its smallest, 
proceeding from its fullest to its most slender sounds, and ranking 
the long before the short. Thus, in pronouncing the long rowels, 
as' in the words above, we show a just and regtilar scale, by which 
the roioe proceeds in marking those sounds. The a in kail is the 
fnllest sound, made by the greatest aperture of the mouth, and the 
▼oioe strikes upon that part of the palate which is nearest to the 
passage by which the voice issnes ; the a in art is formed by a gra* 
dually less apertnre, and the stroke of the voice more advanced ; 
the a in hate, in like proportion, still more so ; and in sounding # , 
as in here, the mouth is almost closed, and the stroke of the voice 
near the teeth. These are the only lone vowels formed within the 
mouth. After that, the seat of articulation is advanced to the lips ; 
the IK as in notey being formed by a small pushing out of the lips, 
in a figure resembling the circular character whidb represents that 
sbund ; and o, as in prove, by advancing the lips still more, and 
pushing the sound out through a chink or foramen more of tlie 
oblong kind. So that, whoever will give but a slight attention in 
repeating these vowels in this order, will perceive a regular and 
gradual progression of the voice from the first seat of articulation to 
the extreme.** 

' This acOonnt is perhaps not strictly correct, nor is it so minute 
as might be expected. Mr Sheridan has not noticed particularly 
thd important (Mffice which the tongne performs in the various con- 
formations of the mouth. In the sounding of the first a, as in haii, 
the tongue is rounded, the lips protruded, and the mouth has a 
wider compass than in any other vowel sound. Mr Knowles states 
that the mouUi is opened wider in sounding the second a^ as in art, 
than in the first ; but I would say that it is not so wide mtemally, 
■ad that even the teeth are not so fiu* asunder, tlie smallness of the 
mouth being accounted for by that protrusion of the lips, which is 
necessary to produce a complete holiowness in the mouth. In the 
second a, the lips are relaxed, the tongue is unbent, and the teeth a 
very little nearer. In the third a, as in hate, and in e, as in here^ 
the tongue is raised considerably, the teeth advance nearer, and the 
horiaontal aperture of the mouth increases. In sounding o, as in 
iiel^, and o in prove, the lips are protruded, and the tongue is again 
drawn back, but not in my opinion to the same position as in thfe 
9rst a, as Mr Knowles has given it, the tongue not being so much 
hdUowed. 

I^ to the sounds enumerated, we add the e in bei^ the i i^ ^t^ 
and the u in hut, we hare^ according to some) s\\ X\ie ^o^^ %nQsv^ 
of the Engliah langauge ; the t in fine being TnexeVy tOtiya ^ksqltA ^ ^ 
in ar/ Joined to the e in heref and the u in jmre, ^"a %avwv^ cA a V 
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Aer«, joined rapidly to the o in prwt. Walker makes the in 6itf 
to range in the province of a, and the i in bit to he the short soimi 
of e in here, Mr Knowles strongly objects to these sounds being 
considered the same, and attempts to prove that they are formed m 
% different manner. If Mr Walker*s account oould be held 8I 
correct, we should have the simple vowel sounds reduced to seven. 

It is remarkable that Dr Wallis, who wrote a hundred and 
eighty years ago, should have stated the simple vowd sounds to be 
nine m number. The charge which is frequently made, then, thirt 
oar sounds are extremely fleeting, and that no standard can be 
formed so as to continue for a considerable time, is devoid of foui* 
dation. The nine sounds exemplified above are still by many eoa* 
iidered the nine pure sounds of the £nglish vowels. 

It cannot be denied that there are shades of sound affecting some 
of these pure sounds, which have been noted by orthoepists, and 
exhibited as distinct sounds ; thus a, in some dictionaries, has three, 
in some four, and in others five sounds. Some obscurity has also 
been thrown on the quality of vowel-sounds by the pronunciation 
being long or short ; thus the a in /a«/, which by some is regarded 
as t^ short a in ftWy is by others considered as a distinct sound. 



The different sounds of this vowel are rec(^^ised in the following 
words— /a/#, /oi, far^ full; some distinguish two sounds more in 
tha words fare and fatt. When the a comes before r, many eor* 
rect speakers certainly do give it a broader sound than the a in faiem 
This sound is produced by a wider aperture of the mouth, and 
seems to lie betwixt the a in/ttto and the a vafar, FeU, far, and 
fiuif are by some regarded as all having the same sound ; but oer* 
tainl^, according to modem pronunciation, there is a marked dis« 
tinction, especially betwixt the two first. The a in faei holds with 
manv a place betwixt the two. 

The first sound, commonly called the slender a, is the most con- 
tracted of the whole ; but in niany parts of the country it is too 
much contracted, having that sound which all will recognise in the 
Stage pronunciation of the Yorkshire feather for fa&er. Thb 
sound is heard in Edinburgh, and in the extreme north of Scotland, 
where the slender a is pronounced very strongly in this manner. 
This defect is easily remedied, as was mentioned befor^ by desiring 
the pupil to widen the aperture of the mouth, coming near to that 
fifth sound of a in fftre, or nearer to the sound resembling the 
bleating of the sheep. This bleating sound is offensively retained 
by others in the termination ashun; thus generation is pronounced 
nearljr like fnnereihun. The second sound, as in fat^ is sounded 
sometimes hke the a in far^ and, in some quarters of the island, 
approaching the ainfall; thus canal in sometimes sounded eanawU* 

* This it the aoond which the BngUah earioatme in their neis^bours, when 
fkej qpell man mon. Many of tiOie Irish produce this lound too much, pitnuNmciiig 
am nauiy like ame. The third sound, as in $»% ^ I^^«i^ ^ «"»* <l!faitciata i^ 
SooOaadlike the a buJUl, bat this is aoknowled9ed\>y a^O. m SbTi iN ^y rtwft ^ «kA >a 
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The intermediate a infoH is often heard in England ai if modified 
hy f*— thns dtup is like ektrgp, pmtt, parsg. The extreme ii adopted 
hj some fashionable people, who pronounce matter widi the a in 
JkL Correctneu lief between, uid establithes the sixth sound. 
The fourth or round sound, as in fall, is unknown in several pro- 
vincial dialects ; in others it is given nearly the same as o in noi€. 

The following table arranges these various soun^ in their natural 
order, beginning with the vowel produced by the greatest aperture, 
and proceeding to the one which is the most contracted. The pro- 
nunciation of this table, the pupil being asked if he feels sensible of 
contraction as he goes on, will establish several distinct sounds, and 
give him in a short time exactness and purity :— 

all wall ball fall drawl was wasp wash 

£sr bar harm charm bark dark park 

fast mast vast clasp grant plant staff 

fat cat as am drab stab tract 

fare bare care dare share snare there 

fame blame rate date paper player slayer 

£ 

hat three sounds, as in meeiy* meiyf and her,f. The first sound is 

of eouns avoided by the w^-informed. It may be useftil to notice, boirerer, 
that many Sootamen, eapooiaUy firam the provfaces, in order to SToid this aoimd, 
ran into an (qqpoaiie eztnme, and gfve the a in./to* with an atten u ation of Bomd 
qalte rkUcalomL 

* The first soimd is violated by the Iridi in nieh words as tea, ktif, decent, m- 
p rtm e , which are pronounoed to, ka. This is confined to tlie vulgar; but many, 
aware at the national peculiarity, shift the e in words such as great, which th^ 
praommce greeL The Scotch do not give this sound with the same delicate con- 
tnctiaa as the Bngtish, and th^ do not dwell soiBciently long npon it. In pio- 
nomoing'the wasdjtd, an Englishman wUl dwell twice as l<mg on the vowel as a 



t Tlia ■Bcmd sound, as in md, is prono u nced by the Irish like miti Omagentk- 
•MM iagbUUman, ajaApeaumtiy, pwuitty. The Scotch give it the sonnd of a in 
Jttre, or perhaps a sound somewhat broader, approaching nearly to the a iajbi, 
liBoorreeisiKmdUesnearertotheBngUshain/BniL The obscure sonnd is often 
gtren by slovenly speaksn in Scotland like the aiaparti thus, petfKt is given 
pmr ^ki. The ooncdudlng er is frequently by aooh speaken given liko the ir fn 
Mirrer / itaa erder Is pronounced ordkr, 

t Tlie influence of the r on the sounds of several of the vowels has been men- 
ttoed hy Walker. He mentions that when a or o come before a double r at 
lia^r, IJoOowed by a vowel, as in araiief carry, orator, horrid, they are consider* 
aUty diorter than when the r is the final letterof the word, or when it is succeeded 
bgr another consonant, as in arbour, ear, orfttr. In the same manner, he says i 
oanlng befbre the double r or single r, followed by a vowri, preserves its pore 
BDDnd; thus Ir In mfrfll sounds m«r(ft, but in mirror sounds with the second smmd 
Of i Mr Walker^s statement may lead to inaccuracies here. The a in earrp is 
not meraly shortened, but is given with the short sound, as tn mat, a sound 
which Walker has made the short sound of the a in Jhr, but which is now dia- 
tingoiBhed as a sharper sound. It has not been noticed by Mr Walker that «,likA 
i. Is aflReoted by the same circumstances ; thus e tn merry, very, «s«i&w^^Kfi&.\c) 
Idm in the same waj aa in learn, mercy. Some have extendoA. XlkvVk \tAnR&^ Na 
IkeJetierif, dtetbtgalebbig it in hurdle from the sameleft^AK liLXwrry. 
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produced by a greater oontraotion than •— tlie longer ^proachiof 
nearer to the palate. The lecoxid, or, as it ie comiaonly caUed, the 
ehut eoond^ has been ipoken of in a former pagei» Waat is etfb^ 
tiie obscure soandy is heard in her, a sound whidl approaches Bettnj 
to the sound of « in buL 

In this table, the pupil should be taught to give the e in the Bnk 
line with snf&dent contraction, and to prolong it. 

mere here feel heal pier idea rerere coneeit * ■ 
met bet set dreadful peasant merry very 
her perfect mercy heard fern CBrrid earth. 

I (Y is subject to the same rule) 

has three sounds, as in fitie, fin, and fir,* The first sound is a 
diphthong compounded of the a in father, and the first sound of e. 
The second sound Walker makes to be the short sound of e, and 
the third is an obscure sound akin to the obscure er» 

fine dine I sigh mind kind idea final 
fin in is which if din little mirror lyric 
fir sir bird virtue mirth birth girl myrtle. 

O 

has two sounds, as in note and noL-f This last sound is prolonged, 
according to Walker, in such words as or, for. The shortening 
affect of the r in such words as orator has been noticed. The first 
sound is produced by a protrusion of the lips, in the form of the 
letter itself — the mouth not so hollow as in sounding a in heM, 
The second sound is reckoned the a in haii shortened. 

In giving the first sound of this letter, many bring out the L'pi 
10 much as to give it the sound of oo, thus most is sounded mooet; 
others sound itlike the diphthong ou, pronouncing it moust. Many 
of the Scotch give this sound impurely, pronouncing it nearly like 
the in not. This defect may be removed quicklv by desiring the 
pupil to protrude the lips, and produce the sound bordering aunost 
on 00. The second sound, as in not, is often given with the first 

* The Irldh givo the first sound as if it were oompounded of the a in ItaU, and 
the e in mett. The Scotch mispronounce it in two ways ( in such words as mind, 
find, they give it a thin sound, as if the first a and the first < were conjoined ; and 
in such words as hi^, tigh, and tlie pronoun i, they seem to unite the third sound 
of a to the contracted a, as heard in Edinburgh. This fault is common in many 
of the English provinoos. The second sound, as in pin, is also pronounced erro- 
neously in two ways, first, by the vulgar, who give it an obscure soimd ajiproxi- 
nating to the e in pen, and secondly, by many of the higher orders, who give it 
the same sound as long e; thus in is pronounced em* ir, eet. This sound is in 
nuny places reckoned the mark of good speaking, and it has no doubt been re- 
■oorted to, that it might form a contrast to the vulgar obscure sound noticed above. 
The same prolonging of the e is heard in the termination isions thus dtcMon is 
Improperly jmmounced de-iiixkun. The obscure sound of <, as in vfrfuf, is not 
given hi SooUand with the same leaning to the u in but as in England, and idisn 
tbs 1?pt**«>* adq;>t the seoond sound of < before the r, as in mirror, irrUate, tpMtt 
the Soots give the obscure sound. In the tennination ibU, the second sound of i 
ah0u2d be beard clearly. 
fTbeemmdotoinpreve, asglvonby Ws3kei,Usn\n«(ttl%x«oondQf 9, andl 
Jbmrm not laeiuded it 
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MMa* Wi iiiWfci, or w^ tite MVBd of « in mu. TMt •!*«* it 
yi rfwc ad • by ferirtng the puyil te soand it ai if it were wiitlmt 
fl^iKL- * C e ttc pnpaMkiA -thU io be difficuk ; the round Mund of m 
ae y iir e e n e e n e ftd eg rtde rounding of the month, and when they m« 
neied ^ give it quickly, as in not, they cannot unite ezeition with 
f^cHtff. Even good efieeken, who pronounce the word accurately 
MMi fuUy whMi tingle^ do net give it its proper sound when united^ 
as in e€HmH^ MaMr«ven of theJBnglish err in this. Some have also 
a tcoadencf conw this sooad of into u in many other words ; thus 
eewetotifcii k u ^mp ut nov e l, tmvel—^ecomplish, accumpluh; this 
is very common with those who affect correct speaking. 

note only toll almost total foremost 
not shot orator nor lord cannot. 

U 

has three sounds^ the first as in itf«, the second in %u, and the third 
in kuU* The first is a diphthong eompounded of the first sound of 9y 
and the sound of 1* in btUl; the thix^ is the sound produced by the 
greatest protrusion of the Ups. 

The first sound is often mispronounced, tuit being pronounced 
«eol or 9ho&L This sound {00) is often heard in all syllables be- 
gfauifaig with « or /, dy L or th» The analysis o£ the vowel neede 
•■ly to be presented to the e^e to cure this defect ; thus $uper should 
ie aaarked on a board or wntten before them ts0oopery and the true 
pronunciation^ though with a little exaggeration, will immediately 
feiiew. The second sound is often given in England like oe, 
thus trunk sounds iroimki and the third sound is often given 
■hert when it should be long, and long when it should be short ; 
tha% to puli is pronounced like pool, and fool is sounded nearly 
VikmjfiilL There is often, too^ in the second sound, in such termi- 
nating syllables as duel, ewut, <ton, a tendency with many to pro- 
noance it as if it were diet, shis, shin. In such words as resfular, 
the use -often given obscurely. 

sue lure duke plural blue tune fume 
us thus conduct conscious nation turn 
Lao§. Short. 

* ' " ■■'■ * ' ^ f— • "" ^ ' \ 

moon pool fool good pnU full handful. 

flSMI-TOWSLS AKD MVTES — ^DISTIKCTKESS. 

Purity of accent is much regulated by the sound of the vowels ; 
distinctness, by the exact pronunciation of the consonants. We 
h ave seen that vowels are unobstructed sounds ; it is now to be re* 
marked that the partial or total interception of the voice by th^ 
^psy tongue, palate^ and teeth, produces that modification of sounfl 
called a consonant. If the interception of the breath is total, the 
consonant can have no sound ; thus p, i, k, are total interoeptioni. 
by a strong compression of the lips, the tongue, and the palate, and 
their power is only felt when they come off or explode on a vowel;' 
or intercept a vowel. These letters are therefore called mute^ 

B 
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The same disposition of the organs with the Mrand directed to 
go forth partly through the nose and partly through the moath, 
form b, df and the sound of g in pame ; thrae are called by lome 
lemi-mutes, or demi-semi-rowels. The semi-voweli are not ao 
much intercepted ; thus, if the lips are doaed, and the voioe paese s 
through the nose, the sound of m is produced ; and if the iote 
part of the tongue be applied to the palate, with the braath 
going through the nose, n is produced ; and if the tongae be drawn 
a litUe backward towards the throat, we produce the final aoand 
of the words «tn^, ring. Let the nose be stopped, and If we 
then attempt to produce these, we will nearly articulate b, tf, er 
^ as in gamey a thing which we may notice in the pronunciation 
of m, n, and ng, by persons labouring under a cold, when emis- 
Bion of breath through the nostrils is partially or totally inter- 
cepted. 22 is product by the quivering of the tip of the tongue; 
« and M by the escape of the air through the teeth. If ihb 
tongue is drawn up a little, and the breath intercepted, we hate 
the sounds of th and srA. If the tongue is protruded behind the 
upper teeth, we have the sounds of th in think and thee. The 
sound of g in gem, and of eh in ehair, are composed, according to 
the generality of orthoepists, of d before th, and t before shy and 
Walker has marked these sounds with these letters united. The 
consonants have been also divided into vocals and whisperers, many 
Tocals having their correspondent whisperers ; thus the whispersr 
/has its vocal v; s has m; thy as in truth, has th as in ^^019; the f hn 
mge, and the j in jaunt, has the eh as in ehair. In pronouncing llie 
first of these letters, there is a mere emission of breath diffenently 
modified in eadi ; in pronouncing the second, there is a homo 
ming sound perceptible. The mutes, although never whisperen^ 
have their vocal correspondents, thus p has h, t has d, and the 
sound of Ar in kind luw its vocal in ^ in egg; I, m, n, r, are all 
TocaL 

The knowledge of the application of the organs in the prodnetloii 
of consonants is important to the teacher and to the pupil. Many 
of the consonants are given feebly and loosely ; in the lip-soundi^ 
such as p and 6, the lips are frequently not sufficiently compressed, 
and in those sounds where the tongue has a nice part to perfwrn, 
as in /, d, or r, the organ is frequently not applied or exerted pro- 
perly. In all such cases, it is important that the pupil should Imow 
the organ over which he is to exercise control, and the way in 
which he is to apply it. These three last letters are frequently 
mispronounced, especially in combination, and students should 
therefore have frequent exercises on them, with the sound recurring 
as frequently as possible. Sentences such as this should be pro- 
nounced frequently. '* It is indeed to be dreaded that the danger 
will drive him distracted." Such sentences are preferable aiter a 
little progress has been made to a mere string of unconnected 
words ; in the latter case, the equal force given to each wocd 
enablea tbem to pronounce the letters distmcd"^.) ^wd «\\ch an ezer- 
caw Jm extremely useful to a beginner; \)m\. Aii «i %fcTv\«u« 'si^^ck. 
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there are necoMarily some words touched lightly, they are com- 
pelled to be distinct m different degrees of force aiid time. 

In general, the consonants which are erroneously pronounced are 
d^ tf 8f tkj iky nfff r, /, A, o, and tr. Several of the defects here no- 
ticed are peculiar to certain provinces, a circumstance which proves 
that thev are not the result of any malconformation of the organs 
of speech. " I dare boldly affirm," says Mr Sheridan, *' that of 
the multitude of instances which offer of a vitiated artictilation, 
there is not one in a thousand which proceeds from any natural 
defect or impediment. Of this point I had many proofs in the 
school where I received my first rudiments of learning, and where 
the master made pronunciation a chief object of his attention ; in 
which I never knew a single instance of his failing to cure such 
boys aa came to him with any defects of that kind, though tliere 
were numbers who lisped or stuttered to a great degree on their 
first entrance into the school, or who were utterly unable to pro- 
nounce some letters, and others very indistinctly." D and / are 
more liable to be mispronounced before the first u than before the 
other vowels. The generality will apply the tongue properly at d 
or i before a, #, I, or o; but before u, many, instead of turning the 
tongue sufficiently back, and applying its tip to the top of the gum, 
lay it along the gum, and nearly articulate /ii or chuf thus dve$ is 
£riequently sounded as if it were jewi, and hme as if it were chvn9» 
In giving the peculiarities of Scotch and Irish pronunciation, 
WaUcer notices that the natives of Scotland and Ireland give the d 
correctly in lotidf but that in louder they protrude the tongue to 
the teethy giving a thick sound like dih» This may be corrected by 
tamiiu^ the tongue back to the position of d in the word day. 
Thia uicknesB of d^ and also of <, is sometimes owing to a natural 
defect in the tongue. The terminational dor i are very frequently 
inarticulate, the d in and, and the t in subject, being often sunk 
altogether; thus, men and women, friends and enemies, are sounded 
MMS Ofs f0O»«n, &C. The same want of nicety in the management 
of the tongue produces the sound th instead of s — ^thus, thame for 
same. Now, there is no doubt that the tongue in some is less active 
and wieldable than in others ; but let the pupils have frequent 
exerdflo when young, and it may acquire more capability. lict the 
master in this failure of the i show the protrusion of his own tongue 
behind the teeth in ih, and then suddenly withdraw the tongue 
from the teeth, as is done in totinding «, and the boy will have got 
a principle which may lead him to exercise himself until he has 
mastered the difficulty. The two sounds of th are a good deal con- 
ibonded ; thus we hear with and thither with the same sound as in 
Atcaifi. In many places, the termination the is almost invariably 
mispronounced. It is remarkable that our Saxon forefathers had 
two distinct letters for these sounds. In the first of these sounds, 
as in ihee, there is audible voice, in the second, the wh\si^r\A.% 
Toice. The letter r, another of the ImguaU, \a ^^^ ^^^l'^ 
formidable diMculty. U ia generally tho \a»t \eUeT ^TOTiWvaR^^sn^ 
duldren, wbo^ ia their attempts to xnaater it, loaa^ 1, wA. vstsA- 
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times when tliey cannot roaster tlie /, produce the sound to 00; thus 
I is frequently sounded aoo. This want of vibratory pow#r demands 
that the toneue should be often vexed with ezardses on this Maadi 
both by itself and in combination. The fact, that whole proriiicai 
are deficient in this sound, only demonstrates that it can be remavcd 
by practice and example, unless it can be proved, that, in the Umgam 
ox the people of these provinces, there is an inherent defect— a thing 
manifestly absurd. There are two sounds of this letter, the airoiif 
vibratory r heard at the beginning of words and of syllablea, •■ in 
ra^e, eruption, and the smooth r, which is heard at the termiaatioB 
of words, or when it is succeeded by a consonant. " The first," 
fays Walker, *' is formed by jarring the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth, near the fore teeth, and the second by a vibration of 
the lower part of the tongue near the root, against the inward le- 
gion of the palate. In Ireland, the r before the final consonant^ as 
m oardf is pronounced with the force of the commencing r, aoooos- 
panied by a strong aspiration at the beginning of the letter ; wfaereai 
in England, and particularly in London, it is entirely rank, and 
tiie word sounds as if written oaad," Mr Walker has not notiesi 
the peculiarity of the Scotch in this letter ; they frequently give it 
with more roughness and clearness at the termination than at the 
beginning — ^thus in term and regard, it is more clearly heard than 
in Rome and river. But the sound which they give at the oon^ 
mencement is not the English terminational sound; it is a negUgant 
and imperfect quivering of the first English r. This impeHiNt 
sound of the r is more particularly observed after I ori^ as in irmdg^ 
dread — ^after 6, 0, f, ff, &c. it is given much more distmctly. The 
failure after the t and </ is to be partly ascribed to the wrong posi- 
tion of the tongue in these letters, which, instead of lying along the 
■inner gum, as was mentioned of these letters before «, should be 
tamed bade with the tip applied to the top of the gum. Bat this 
mispronunciation of the r after these letters is common over ibit 
whole island. In such words as thorn, worm, many of the Soott 
sound the m as if they formed a separate syllable ; thus, tkorm^ 

teorem. 

Children, from indolence or inattention, instead of quivering the 
tip of the tongue in this letter, give it a burring sound by quivering 
the epiglottis. In looking into the mouth of these children oa de« 
tiring them to sound r, the tongue is seen thrust behind the lowtf 
teeth ; by causing them to bring up the tongue, balancing it in the 
mouth, and then breathing strongly, they will frequently at onoi 
give the true sound of the letter. I have seen a habit of jrean* 
standing cured in one minute by this simple means. The difficulty 
afterwards lies in teaching the terminational r, which they will for 
a time give with the old sound ; in such cases, I would permit them 
to use tiie first r, though it is harsh, and break it down gradually, 
by keeping at times wholly on the vowel.* 

* The consonant r between a vowel and a final e has a modifying power, dlllbe* 
log^fnan tbo regt of the eonaonantMi tbuBjMr i&pTaiiQuiM«A/aeriV«r%Meri irtt 
tHryif/r, fiery ptt^,puer.'^y^ xishX, This ia not i«AU»^^>>.^«aMK- 
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The termination np is sounded in several districts in England 
with the / as in epg; In many parts of the island it is sounded like 
M, thus mmtii^ is sounded musin. In the words tirenffth, lengthy 
the nasal sound is frequently omitted. This defect is easily reme- 
died ; the tremulous motion felt in the nose when the sound it 
grren, will soon lead the pupil to the formation of the sound. 

V is often pronounced by the inhabitants of London and many 
ibreigaers for w, and te for r. This may be cured, as Mr M'alker 
directs, by the pupil selecting from a dictionary not only all the 
worda that begin with r, but as many as he can of those that have 
this letter in any other part. Let him be told to bite his under lip 
while he is sounding the e in those words, and to practise this every 
dav till he pronounces the v properly at first sight ; then, and not 
till then, let him pursue the same method with the «•, which he 
must be directed to pronounce by a pouting out of the lips without 
suffering them to touch the teeth. Many oi the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, also, omit the h when it should be sounded, and sound 
it in uiose words where it shotild be silent, and even where it is not 
seen. The easiest way of remedying this, is to exhibit at once all 
those words in which the h is silent — heWj heireUf herb, herbage, 
honeei, hwtetty, honestlg, honour, honourable, honourably, hospitaL 
kotiler, hour, hourlg, humble, humbly, humbles, humour, humorist, 
humorouHg, humorsome. Another peculiarity of the Londoners 
is the snppression of the as]urate in such words as while, what, 
where, pronounced wile, wai, were ; this may be remedied by ex- 
hibiting the analysis of the sound to the eye, — thus, hooile, hooai, 
keeere. They may also be guarded against, adding the sound of r 
to the terminations oie and a ; thus,/r(?otc is frtlor, and idea, ide^ar, 

THE EFFECT OF ACCENT OK ARTICULATIOK. 

We have hitherto considered the articulation of single letters^ 
and of letters combined in one syllable. Articulation, also, regu- 
lates the proportionate force of syllables in a word. The accented 
syllable of a word is generally given with more precise articulation, 
and with more exactness in regard to the quidity of sound, than 
the unaccented. Hence, in the beginning of a course of elocution, 
it is necessary that a minute attention be paid to the producing of 
the eanct sounds on the unaccented syllables ; and though this may 
be censured by many as affected and theatrical, it must for a time 
be encouraged. Most persons will give the sound of a in accessory 
diatincdy and purelv, as the accent is on it ; but if the accent 
is on the second syllable of a word beginning in the same way, as 
in aeeerd^ the greater number of people would give the ae an ob- 
scure lonnd something like ttccord. The same remark holds with 
regard to the initial ab, ad, af, ag, al, am, an, ar^ ap, as, at, av, ajs, 
eon, eoi, &e. ». de, re, i, in, o, ob, op, &.c. ; thus, the o in omen, the 
e in eeeci, will be sounded correctly oy most people ; but in opinion^ 
p r o cee d , and emit, as the accent is sliifted, these to^^^^ ^civiX^ \s« 
generally sounded mpinion, pruceed, and imit. On tVi* wckv^ Y^t^- 
ri^, the eeeond o in nobody is not sounded \\ke tVie o vsv bod», \aVc 
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should be, and the a in ciroumsiancet is different from the a in etr- 
eumstantial, the former words being sounded nobody, eireunuianeet. 
The terminational syllables ment, ne9s, Hon, ip, tut9, imr. ou§, en, 
gn, eli t», &C. are also generally given impurely, the mttentioa behig 
directed principally to the previous accented syllable ; thus, mm- 
pliments sounds complimintt, nation, nashn, onfy, onU (the at it 
met), nature, natchur, valour, valer, famouM,' famet, nrnteij ■ nmHf 
ehUsken, chickn, Latin, Lain, Sometimes the concluding oo&ioaMit 
if almost lost in the unaccented syllable, while it is preeerred it 
the accented ; thus, in the noun subject, the / is scaroeljr soimdel 
by manv who would sound it in the verb to eubjeet. In d mud I 
final, the articulation is not completed until the tongue oobm 
off from the roof of the mouth. Distinctness is gainwl by tirfi 
' attention to the quality of unaccented vowels, and to the dear 
and precise utterance of the consonants in unaccented syllables; 
eare must be taken, however, that the pupil do not enonebte 
too slowly. The motions of the organs must frequently be n^M 
in their changes, that the due proportions of syllables may be 
pieserved. The French, in speaking £nglish, pronounce their ter- 
minational sounds too long, and do not give the accented syllable 
so prominently as the English. 

EFFECT OF EMPHASIS OK AB.TICULATIOK. 

As emphasis is to a sentence what accent is to words, the remarks 
which have been made on accented and unaccented syllables apply 
to words emphatie and unemphatie. The unemphatic words an 
also apt to become inarticulate from the weak force which is put 
upon them, and the vowel-sounds as in eon, at, and the consonant 
d in and^ &c are changed or lost. In certain words, such as a^, 
mine, thy, thine, you, your, the unemphatic pronunciation is differ- 
ent from the emphatic^ being sounded me, mm, the^ thm^ ffe^ pur, 
as, this is min own; thit is yur own. This pronunciation ia avoided 
in solemn reading, in which the words are sounded in the same 
way in which they are pronounce when single. 

The practice at school of allowing boys to repeat their ezerdses 
with precipitancy, is one of the pnndpal causes of indistinct pro- 
nunciation. Syllables and wordis run into each other, letters an 
dropped, and the tongue seems impelled onwards without even die 
Tolition of the speaker. In some schools, where a considerable de- 
gree of attention is paid to distinct articulation in the reading les- 
son, there is a carelessness regarding it in other exercises ; thnfl^ 
parsing, or construing, is generally given rapidly and eareleasly. 
This, together with the inattention to distinctness in conmion dis- 
course, is the cause that many read well, and vet speak indiffisrentlT. 

The object of the foregoing remarks is to lay uie foundation of a 
distinct utterance, and to establish certain sounds, by an attention 
to their organic formation. When these sounds an fixed, the pupil 
is enabled to profit by the pronouncing dictionary, when the ap« 
pUoAtion o£ these sounds is pointed out. 
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U. INFLEXION AMD MODULATION. 

About the end of the last century, it was surmised that the humaa 
▼oice had an upward and downward slide or inflexion. Mr Walker 
has the merit of showing the application of these slides in oartaia 
constructions, and their Intimate connection widi emphasis. Before 
Ua time, a speaker might be led by the ear to make use of these 
slides occasionally, and eren to give to the emphatic words thoea 
inflexions which should accompany them ; but no could not place 
thsm so surely and effectively as now, when they are ascertained 
by a certain construction* His analysis of the voice, which esta- 
Uidied not only the existence of slides, but of those unions of the 
slides on one syllable, called circumflexes, is also useful to persons 
in the provinces, as it leads them to detect the peculiarities of their 
own tone^ as it is comraonlj called. A knowledge of the construc- 
tions which regulate the inflexions will be easily acquired by the 
perusal of the following rules. In the meantime, it may be re* 
marked, generally, that the rising slide takes place on that part of 
a sentence when the meaning begins to be formed, and that the fall* 
ing slide is used when the sense is formed. Thus, in the sentence^ 
'* As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds, so are you, An- 
tony, the seed of this most calamitous war,*' the voice slides up at 
the end of the first clause, as the sense is not perfected, and slides 
down at the completion of the sense at the end of the sentence. 
The lowering of me voice at the conclusion of the sentence was no- 
thing new, but a knowledge of the mode of the fall (by a slide) was 
a discovery. That the rising slide in the sentence given for an ex- 
ample is in accordance with nature, appears quite evident ; it raises 
expiectaney in the mind of the hearer, the ear remaining unsatisfied 
without a cadence. 

Before the pupil commences to study the rules of inflexion, it is 
absolutely necessary that he understand distinctly the nature of the 
dideS) and be able to inflect with ease, and in a full and sonorous 
v(nce. Many who instruct themselves are apt, when they see the 
mark of the rising inflexion on a word, to pronounce that word 
with loudness merely ; and when they see the falling mark on a 
wordy to give that word in a weak voice. Now, one may slide the 
voice to a great height, and yet not speak in a loud tone ; and to a 
great depth, and not speak in a weak or soft tone. It is as well, in 
the first attempts in inflexion, to give it, whether rising or falling, 
in a loud tone ; but care must be taken that the slide of the voice 
take place. If the pupil is apt to imagine, from a deficiency of 
tune, that he rises when he speaks loud, then his inflexions ought 
to be given with great softness. When there is a tardiness, as in 
inch cases, in apprehending the inflexion, the pupil may find it 
more readily in expressions of surprise, where it is more marked and 
produced, than in any other situation, as is heard in the word in- 
d§§d when any thing very remarkable is mentioiied. ^ Vv^^xoac^ 
be made to inflect by sliding the finger up or do^m 1^i« «mxv« %Xi\t\^^ 
while the bow ia drawn across. This wlW ex^B^XaicL \.o ^oi&A ^V^ 
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Iiave not tbo benefit of a master, the true xiature of an inflexion, 
and th« difference betwixt an inflexion and a sudden eieTation or 
depreuion of the voice. 

After understanding the nature of the slide, it if nieful to con- 
nect it with the strengthening of the voice. Before inflexion ▼!!. 
discoverfidy elocutionists were aware of the importance of beginners, 
reading very slowly, by producing the vowels not mer^y on pf' 
acoented| but partialiy on the unaccented syllables. Shendan ex- 
ercised his pupils in tnis way, and Mrs Siddons showed the impof^l 
tance of the practice in her first injunction for good reading, '' talcf 
timeii*' This prolongation of the vowel sounds is most profitably, 
connected with the slide, for thus the voice is strengthened in its' 
whole range. Much of the pupil's success depends on this exereiM 
being welfperformed. The teacher should insist on the nioutii^' 
being well rounded in certain sounds ; and he can easily discern br, 
the distension of the throat whether they are emitted with praetu 
cable fulness. In the first exercise on inflexion, the vowels should 
be inflected according to the foregoing remarks ; and at time is dt 
S[reat consequence here, each vowel may occupy in the pronunda* 
tion two or three seconds. 

£ € i 6 ^ 

k h I b it 

The propriety of beginning inflexion on vowels instead of words, 
is obvious, as in words such as fame, the learner is apt to slip os 
the vowel sound, and inflect on the semi-vowel m, a practice com- 
mon with beginners. Besides, when the vowel alone is presented, 
its pure sound is more likely to be insisted on. 

fn the inflecting of these vowels, the voice, in order to rise, begins 
low, and, in order to fall, begins high. In ascending, care must 1^' 
taken that the voice do not slide into the falsetto tone. It signifies 
not at first that there is a little roughness in the bigh note i this 
will wear off; but if the pupil shows a disposition to a weak piping 
tone in the high notes — and this is a great fault with tyros in elocu- 
tion— Jie must be reduced to a lower ranfe. Nothing is more un- 
natural and unmanly than this high thm voice, and nothing has 
done more to throw discredit on the system of inflexion. In the 
course of the following rules, the varieties of inflexion^ whether as 
regards extent, change of key, &c will be noticed. In the mean- 
time it mav be noted, that in the foregoing table of inflected vowels, 
and the following one of inflected words, the learner may take the 
intervals of the slides much more leisurely than in the examples 
which. are to follow. 

DXB£CTI0K 1. In the rise and fall of this table, the voice returns 
to the same point whence it rose. 

l>iRECTiO]r 2. The principal word before the rising slide has a 
preparatory fall, before the falling slide a preparatory rise. 

Dx^ECTiOK 3. The slide takes place on the accented syllables. 
Beginners frequently violate this rule. 



nmmoH. 
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TAB&B'Oy IKFUOOONff^ 



Iflie acute accent (') denotes tlie rising inflexion, and tlie 
^'•j ^ ' Ipra^ve accent ( ^) the falling inflexion. 



DM lie nay hhe^ or hkte? 
I^id he say tr^at, or tr^at ? 
Did hq say fine» or fine ? 
Did he say nvte, <»: note ? 
Did he say fldte, c»: flute ? 
Did he say cannot, or cannot? 
Did 'he say met, or met ? 
Did he say fin, or fin ? 
Did he say bldt, or blot ? 
Did he say Mrd, or lord ? 
Did he say um, or urn ? 
Did he say ^ther, or father ? 
Did he say fast, or fast ? 
Did he say fare, or fare ? 
Did he say drawl, or drawl ? 
Did he say wash, or wash ? 
Did he say true, or true ? 
Did he say pull, or puU ? 
Did he say perfect, or perfect? 
Did he say meny, or mkiy ? 
Bid he say yirtue, or virtue ? 
Did he say mirror, or mirror? 



He said hate, not h&be. 
He said tr^t, not tr^t. 
He said fine, not f!ne« 
He said note, not note* 
He said flute, not flute. 
He said cannot, notcannot* 
He said m^t, not m^t. 
He said fin, not f m. 
He said blot, not blot. 
He said lord, not lord. 
He said urn, not urn. 
He said father, not father. 
He said fast, not fast. 
He said fkre, not fare. 
He said drawl, not drawL 
He said wash, not wash. 
He said true, not true. 
He said pildl, not pull. 
He said perfect, not perfect. 
He said m^rxy, not merry;. 
He said Tirtue, not virtue^ 
He said mirror, not mirror. 



: As this table must be frequently pronounced, it is an advantage! 
to hare in it aU the vowel sounds, and such combinations of letters, 
aa iTy dtfjiu, which are frequently mispronounced. Students wKo 
art late in attending to elocution, and whose ear is not remarkably 
Goniecty vary often submit to the drudgery of the inflexion table 
with great impatience.' They are anxious to get on to something 
lyhne thwe is sentiment and passion : the teacher should resist thisy 
both. nil the score of inflexion and articulation. Sheridan, even 
before inflexion was discovered, gave this, judicious direction—. 
*' Let the pupil sound all his syllables full, and have that point only 
ia view, without relerence to the sense of the words ; for if ha is 
attentive to that, he wiU invariably fall into his old habit." Tni^ 
diraction is, of course, to be understood at referring to the'flfst 
stages of elocution. 

Inflexions terminate on the intervals of seconds, thirds, fifths> and 
octaves.* In the above table, they may be practised in each of thesif 

* This holds as a general rule only, for in passion every interval is taken. 
JUfhooflhtfaainterTBlsof the second, third, fifth, and octave, fozm in eloontloD 
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ways. Swinging the vmcB to the oeta^e may appear harsh and un- 
natural, but it is a practice which gives strength to the voice ; tite 

the inlnoipal and most luual pointoof repoae for the Toice in its inflexionsand tran- 
■itions from grare to aoute, yet erery one who has watohed sttentKely the ootnae 
Whioh the voice naturally iollowB in its inflexions nd tranwitione from one 
to another, particularly when giving expression to strong emotion or passion, ; 
be aware, that many more intervals are touched and Wjrted upon than fhei 
the third, the fifth, and the octave. Indeed, we mig^ almost go so far as to wagr» 
that all the kinds of intervals employed in vocal muiio, whether they he dtatonle, 
ohromatio, or enharmonic, may not only be made available, bat, under oertaln 
circumstances, are actually practised in oratory. Whilst woirtiiy this assertion* 
we are quite aware of the diflbrence between singing and speaking even in Impsflt- 
■ioned declamation. In both cases, however, the sounds are appreciable and 
modulated, although, perhaps, not in an equal and determinate degree ; for thta 
one (singing) is regulated by the established forms and laws of music, whilst thtt 
other is not. In singing, the tones are longer dwelt iqpon, and snceeed OBS 
another in determinate intervals, according to the fixed laws of musical nodK- 
lation ; this makes them easily traced and recognised. On the other hand, itua 
inflexions of the voice in speaking are often so minute and delicate, and tha 
transitions from high to low, and from low to high, so sudden, that the ieBt « 
ing points almost escape perception. But these transitions are asoertainafale, and 
can be expressed by musical characters or notes. It to w)dl known that manar 
of the inferior animals, and even quadrupeds, articulate differoit sounds, which, 
have a musical ratio to each other. The natural song of many birds has been 
reduced to musical notation.-n8ee Hauki/W Histdtrp qfMuric 

When undw the influence of strmg emotion, the human voioe certainly g^vea 
expression to other intervals besides the third, itfkh, and octave. In the plain- 
tive accents of subdued grief, how often do we not hear the minor third towAied, 
or something as near it as it is possible to approximate, namely, 



^^ 



V.-.^ 



^TZ^e 



As this ezolamation would naturally be made upon the lower or grave tonea of 
the voioe, we have assumed the bass clef. This kind of exolamaUon in the fe- 
male voioe would correspond to the following notes in the treble clef. 




In exchonaiions of surpzlse, the voice often leaps beyond the octave ; thiui» 




The waving nutfk in this figure indicates the obacuie and expiring iOiiiid «C the 
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teacher al«»)Ff guarding it, luwarar, firMB aacending into tlie fid» 
■etto. 

The following plate may denote the manner of the slide. Tha 
interval ia a fifth. 

onr 





JidkiscoaZ /Scaler 




^^ 



A alide takes place when the voice passes from one interral to 
aBother, and is expressed thus [v-^ w]. The curved line indi- 
cates that the voice has not only to iniomUe the notes C and O, 
one after the other, but Ukewise that, after having left the C, it 
has to slide through, and touch in its passage, so as to make contl« 
iraoas, ail the minuter intervals lying between the notes G and CK 
Kow, according to oar system of musical temperament, the chro« 
matic intervals, or half tones, are the minutest ; but the voice and 
certain instruments can produce enharmonic intervals, or quarter 
tones ; and in the slide in the above example, the quarter tones are 
tonched. There is no other mark or sign for it in music than the 
curved Une. It must be remarked, that in slides, the voice passes 
very iKffhiiy over the intermediate sounds, and withoat resting 
npon any one, so as to sound it separately. 

The preparatory slide. Did he tap, is here made equal to the rise 
en haiey as the voice, at the outset, must be kept to easy and regu« 
lar tones. The or continues in the same key in which haie termi-. 
nates, and the falling hate is taken from the same height. 

After a little practice the or, instead of being taken from the note 

on which the inflexion on the first haie terminates, may be taken 

fipom that where the inflexion commences : this is necessary to what 

is called a cadenoe, as is afterwards noticed. 

Besides the rising and falling inflexion. Walker gives the voice 

fdoe as it descends, after arriving at, and strlkiog the extreme point of elevB- 

tfOB. 

It Is remmrkable that this lefleeted action of flie voiee has not been notioed 
lif eloctttioBistB. After rising to any of the intervals, fbe voice seons to lose its 
tooB, and to break as soon as it touches the extreme point of ascent. After 
toesldog, ft becomes relaxed, and, falling irregolarly and faintly, vanishes imper- 
flsptfbly away, not unlike the rocket in effiect, although an object of another 
sense, wliidi, after rising to a certain height, bunts, the disunited particles of 
Are falling in straggling and irrq;ular lines, until they siloitly die away. .This 
Isodencj of the voice was first pdnted out to me by Mr Finish Dun. 
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two complex sounds, which he terms, oiroumflexss; the fiitt^ which 
he denominates the rising circumflex, begins with the fjEdUng^ fo^ 
•nds with the rising on tne same syllable ; the second begins vrath 
the rising, and ends with the falling on the same eyllable. Tht 
rising circumflex is marked thus V, the falling thus A. 

The first is used in irony, according to Mr Walker, but the 
second appears to me to be also used in irony. Take Mr Walker's 
own example, ** But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus Africs- 
nus and ourselves with ClSdius ; all our other calamities were 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death of C15dius.** In 
this sentence, every one would give the word tolerable an ironical 
expression, but it would be with a different circumflex than the one 
on Clodiut, These circumflexes, and their application, are ooui* 
dered under the head of Emphasis. 

The monotone — — — — denotes that there is no inflexioo, 
and no change of key.* 

BuLE. When the sense is Jinished^ the falling inflexion 
takes place, 

Ist The voice fal]^ at the period. 

This rule comes naturally first in the svstem of inflexion. At* 
though first, however, in point of theory, it should not be eacemnU* 
fied first; ibr the student, just arrived from the inflexion table, 
ndU be apt, from the nature of that table, which is antithetic, tfi 
give the dosing word an emphatic force. It may be said that, ber 
fore coming to these exercises, the student should have the power 
of modulating the inflexions ; but it is reckoned more encouagi 
ing to allow him to pass quickly to those exercises where the Rp^ 
plication of the strong and emphatic slides of the table can be 
exemplified. The examples on emphasis, then, should form the 
first lessons ; and this is expedient also on another account. la 
many loose and compact sentences, as well as in interrogative sen- 
tences, the slide of the voice does not always take place on the last 
.word of the clause or sentence, but on the word which is emphatic. 

Example. Nothing valuable can be gained without labour. 

Every one would of course give the falling inflexion at the ter- 
mination of this sentence ; but to give it with that degree of force 
which would accompany an emphatic word, would be harsh ana 
nnnaturaL Yet many are taught to do so, by bringing them to 
such a sentence without giving them a notion of the modulation ne- 
cessary to the proper and natural expression of the sentence. It 
will be seen, in the compact sentence, that the rising slide takes 
place at valuable, as the meaning here begins to be formed ; ba^L to 
run on in the same key to the end of the sentence, and then tlido 
the voice down with strength (a practice common with beginners), 
would render the pronunciation ridiculous. To produce what is 
termed a pleating cadence^ the voice should begin on a lower key 

'« Mr Chapmao« In his ingenious work, the Rhythmical Orammar, oont«n<!s 
that a perfect monotoae is nerer employed in speriilng. 
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al%er the rite at vdfuabit, ilide up onoe more at painedg and then 
nnk on labour. 

The following table may show the proportions of the tlides, and 
the sliding of thevoioc into anotherkey,or the modulation of theilide. 



T 



5 
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LOOSE 8EKTEKCE. 

2d. A clause which makes perfect sense of itsel/y foLlowed 
by a clause which merely illustrates^ or gives something ad^ 
iHiianaly and not as a eonseqtience of what is in thejfirst 
clause^ requires the falling inflexion. 

Ex, An elevated genins employed in little things, appears 
like the snn in his evening declination ; he remits his splen- 
dour, but retains his magnitude ; and pleases more, though 
he dazzles less. 

It 18 curious to observe how the nature of truth may 
be changed by the ^b it wears ; sofitened by the admo* 
nitions of friendship, or soured into the severity of re- 
pifbof : yet this severitv may be useful to some tempers ; it 
somewhat resembles a file; disagreeable in its operation, but 
hard metals may be the brighter for it. 

It is of the last importance to season the passions of n 
cbilld with devotion; which seldom dies in a mind that 
has received an early tincture of it. 

MODITLATIOK OF THE LOOSE CLAUSE. 

In the first example giveii here, the falling inflexion must not be 
10 low at the end of the loose clause as at the period ; it mast inti- 
mate that something more is coming; this inflexion is by some 
elocutionists termed the middle falling inflexion. * 

COMPACT 8EKTEKCE— GEKERAL RULE. 

. In a compact sentence^ or a sentence where the two prin- 
cipal parts depend on each other for sense^ the voice^ slid^ 
up where the meaning begins to be formed. 

This rule is founded in nature, as, by sliding the voice up^ the 



* &Ir Sheridan EJaowIes diacftrds tlie loom sentence from Mb rales, ^nfl 
it tp tbe nine pxindjale as tiie £all at a period *, tiha ^^^k^<c\^aa Tsfil^^:^ i^^ 
tmdcn It neoesgasy to giYo it M se^anio ■pikes. 
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ear is led to expect tomething more. It may be in aoeordaiiee with 
this principle that the voice slides up in surprise, or wlwn a puh 
tion is asked ; in all the cases there is expectancy. 

The compact slide occurs in the following situations :•— 

1. Betioixt the nominatwe and the verb. 

This is the closest form'of the compact sentence. A short panie 
follows the inflexion here, although no comma is inserted. 

Adveriity' is the parent of piety. 
Nothing valuable can be gained without labour. 
To project the conquest of the world', is the madness of 
mighty princes. 

Every thought prompted by passion' is a sentiment. 

2. Betwixt the parts of a sentence containing a supposi- 
tive^ admissive^ causative^ or exceptive clause. 

If there were no cowardice', there would be little insolence. 

Though he praises' her, it is only for her beauty. 

We proceed , because we have begun ; we complete' cntt 
design, that the labour already spent may not be vain. 

IJnleM he put a bridle on his tongue', he will soon shnt 
himself out from all society. 

3. Betwixt the parts of a sentence led of by eorresponthnt 
conjunctions^ adverbs^ adjectives^ S^c, 

As trees and plants necessarily arise irom seeds', so are 
you, Antony, the seed of this most calamitous war. 

We may as well be refreshed with a clear and brisk dis- 
course', as by the air of Campanian wines. 

When Lee was once told by a critic that it was very easy 
to write like a madman', he answared, that it was difficun 
to write like a madman, but easy enough to write like a fooL 

Such is the course of nature', that whoever lives hfog^ 
must outlive those whom he loves and honours. 

Every one knows how much more difficult it is to retain 
in the memory a multitude of things which are unconnected 
aad Ue in confusion', than of things disposed according to . 
rule or plan. 

4. Betwixt the parts of a sentence where a purpose or 
consequence is denoted. 

To prevent further altercation', I submitted to the terms 
proposed. 
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That we may die lu^pilj', we must hre welL 
My friends, my familj, and relations, are all dead^, and I 
am foigotten. 

The Lord reigneth', let the earth rejoice.* 
The winter brings cold', and we must freeze ; the sum- 
mer returns with heat', and we must melt. 

Honour is like steel ; breathe', and it is stained. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
KeceiTe our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country^, and their shackles fall. 

5. Betwixt the parts of a sentence introduced by parti^ 
eiplefy (M^ectiveSy infinitives^ and prepositions. 

Conquered and enslaved', it is not boldness, but neceisitj, 
that urges them to battle. 

Awkward in his person, and xmgamlj in his manners', 
James was ill qualified to command respect ; partial and 
imdisceming in his affections', he was little fitted to acquire 
genial lore. 

To say the least', they have betrayed great want of candour. 

In the rufEed and angry hou/, we view erery appearance 
through a false medium. 

6. Before a relative^ where it limits or modifies the ante^ 
eedem. 

No man ever attained lasting fione', who did not, on sere- 

xsX occafflons, contradict the prejudices of popular applause. 

In this sentence it is not said that no man erer obtained lasting 
£une, but that no man who did not, on several occasions, contradict 
the prejudices of popular aj^lause, ever obtained it ; the first part, 
therefore, does not convey the finished sense, and necessarily re« 
quires a rise. In the following sentence, a fall is appropriate before 
the z«latiye, as the first part contains perfect sense. 

Behold the emblem of thy state 

In flowers\ which bloom and die. 

Here the whush does not limit the antecedent ; there are not par* 
tlcular flowers which bloom and die. 

No man oontiuues long to respect his benefectors', who 
allows himself fi'eely to talk of their fii,ults. 

* This sentence has been given as affording an example of what is called tha 
p^ralttmate member. The rise on the word rdgneOit however, is to be aocounted 
for on the principle of the compact sentence :— Seeing that the Iiord idSBOtbi or^ 
Binoe the Lord zelgnetti &o. 
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He was a man', learned aoid polite; ' ' ^'' * n 

In this lenttnee the relatire is nndentoo^. '1'!^ 

He has rednced himself to a situation', where lie cab! hM 

for Uttle. • "^ 

i- 'Ui 
In this sentence the relatire is included in '^ where.*' .'. i. 

7. Where a concession ende, '-b 
Dressing my hair is a long' operation, bat one (tan't if^ 

pear with a head unlike every body else. ' ' 

Music is certainly a yery agreeable' entertainment^ bitt it 

must not take the entire possession of our ears. ' 

I am convinced, that, by an adherence to these scntir 

ments, I shall lose the good opinion of the public' ; y^ I 

am determined to abide by them, as I consider them founded 

on principle and truth. 

8. Where an idea is announced — the grammiUioal 9mm 
heing already completed. ' -i 

We cannot think of the state of sleep, without being ie> 
minded of another' state — death. 

The planets are dependent on that grand dispenser of di- 
vine munificence', the sun. 

Nature has indeed annexed to the passion of grief a more 
forcible character than that of any other', that of tears. < 

9. Betwixt the pa^'ts of an antithesis. 

Philosophy may infuse stubbornness', but religion onlj 
can give patience. 

Science may raise to eminence', but virtue alone can 
guide to felicity. • 

Men should beware of being captivated by a kind of sa- 
vage philosophy' ; women, by a thoughtless gallantry. When 
these precautions are not observed, the man often degene- 
rates mto a cynic', the woman into a coquette ; the man 
grows sullen and morose', the woman unpertinent and 
rantastical. 

Philosophy makes us wiser', Christianity makes us better 
men ; philosophy elevates and steels' the mind, Christianity 
softens and sweetens it. The former makes us the object 
of human admiration', the latter of divine love. That en- 
sures us a tem2>orBl', but this an eternal happiness. 



• t 



The style c^ Dijden k, cafciM«fl itod vmie&' ; tbal of 
Pope is cautious and uai&nn. Dryden obeji tbe motions 
j^ Jlps^.iPWiPL imn4'; Pope constrains Jus nund tohis'oivn 
rciles'of^ composition. Diyden is sometimes yehemenftaiid 
rapid' ; Pppe is always smooth, imifonn, and gentle. Dry* 
den's page Is a natural field rising into inequalities, and 
diyersified hy the varied exuberance of abundant vegeta- 
iiffoi ; .Popes is a yelret lawn sharen by the scythe, and 
leyelled by the roller. 

^, ){&!]» Bttk'Mdness', but necessity, that impels them to 
battle. 

• • lO. When an emphatic word is contained in the first part 
if^^ compact sentence^ the falling inflexion takes place* 

If an officer were commanded to pull his own father^ out 
of this house, he must do it. 

>' 'He is a traitor to his coimtiy^ he is a traitor to the humai^ 
kind', he is a traitor to heayen\ who abuses the talents 
ividgh: Qod has giyen him. 

HOnULATlOK OF THE COMFACT SENTENCE. 

In xnfiecting the above examples^ the voice in the second 
clause does not keep on the high key in which the last part 
of the first clause u finished^ bat begins on a lower key sinkr 
%ng tomards the end with the cadence. In concessive and 
antithetic sentences^ eM>ecially^ the latter part of the sentence 
ig^ve» in a markedly low key^ to call the aUention to the 
distinction or opposition conveyed. Emphasis eUao depend$ 
much/or effect on the change of key ^ 

8EaiE8. 

Se/tiei dmotes an enumeration of particulars. If the 
\niunieration consists of single wordsy it is called a Simple 
Series i if it consists of clauses^ it is called a Gompounq 
Senes. 

MHien tHe sense requires that tbere should be a rising slide on 
the last particular, the series is called a Commencing Series ; aud 
when the sense requires the falling slide on the last particular, h is 
ter^med a Concluding Series, The slide on the last partiouktr i^ aK<i 
oertained. on the principle of the loose and the compact sentence. 

The inflexions in the simple series are g^ven here in accordanf ji 
jfiih the method commonly employed. In the pronunciation of tHe 
simple series, beginners, and more especially if the voice be very 

G 
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Intractable, in passing from a fall to a ri««, or from a rise to a (all, 
should oommenoe the succeeding word in the key of the slide newly 
terminated. Thus, in the first example, the word ahatng should hi 
gin on the note in which honour terminates $ the intervening mnd 
preserving the same note. Where two or three inflexions of fft« 
same Artna succeed each other^ the preparatory slide in Uie simple 
series must be of course on the word inflected. If the words onift 
sist of one syllable, and a fall is required, both words must begin 
high ; and it may be noticed here, that such as begin with letters 
trhich are called vocal, have the preparatory slide on the vocal leU 
ter : thus the sound v is heard to slide in oain^ before touching tin 
voweL In words of more than one syllable, the preparatory slide, 
if the accent is not on the first syllable, will be on a previous sji* 
lable. Thus, if the word dependence^ form a member of a sin^ls 
Series with tiie filing inflexion, the syllable de takes the rising in- 
flexion ; and if the word pronunciation were similarly plaoec^ tihl 
syllable nun has the preparatory rise, in order to slide down <m e, 
tne accented syllable. When the accent is on the first syllable, tiiat 
syllable is pronounced in the same way as a word of one syliaUi^ 
the preparatory slide and inflexion being on that syllable, the other 
syllables following in the same key. In a succession of falling in- 
flexions, or of rising ones, it is material to notice, that although at 
the commencement of the student's practice, the inflexions may all 
come from the same height or depth, it wotdd be ridiculous in the 
more advanced student to treat them in this way ; there must be a 
variety in the key, from which many words are taken, suitable to 
the nature of the subject. This variety is necessary to please the 
ear and gain the attention, even in enumerations in which the par- 
ticulars are considered of nearly equal importance. This, however, 
is seldom the case. There are few enumerations in whidi one par* 
ticular is not considered of more importance by the speaker tnan 
another, and a change of key is necessary to call the attention of 
the audience to that particular : the relative importance of ikb par- 
ticulars is to be noted by the shifts of tibe voice. But to intimate 
the common relation of members in a series, it is necessary that the 
different inflexions in succession should have the same intervals. 

SIMPLE COMMSKCING SERIES. 

2 Members^ V 2'. Honour^ and shame' firom no comdi- 
tion rise. 

3 Members, V 2^ 3^ To the man who resigns himself to 
feeling without any judgment, poetry\ music\ and paint* 
ing', are mere pastime. 

4Member8, V 2^3M'. Tlie bus/, the ambitious\ the 
inconstant\ and the adventurous', may be said to throw 
tiiemselTes bj design into the hands of fortune, and Tolun* 
taii/jr to qtdt the power of goTeinimg iLema^yeft. 
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6 Membeiv, V V 3' 4' 5'. In our health', life', poases- 
non8\ coimectioiifi\ pleaiures'^ there are caiues of decay 
imperceptiblj working. 

6 Memher^ 1' 2' 3^ 4^ 6^ 6'. The Goth', the Christian', 
time\ war\flood\and fire', have dealt upon the pride of Rome. 

7 Members, 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' 6^ f- The names of Shakspeare', 
Bacon', Spenser', Sydney\ Hooker\ Taylor\ and Barrow', 
axe found in the period betwixt Elizabeth's reign and the 
Setonnation. 

8 Members, T 2' 3' 4' 5^ 6^ 7' 8'. Supplication\ entreat/, 
ifiplause', despair', adoration\ threatening^ impatience^ and 
eanltation', are all expressed by the posture and more- 
menlB of the hands. 

BuLS. Jf tke loH word in the enumeration is emphatic, 
tkefaiUing itffiesnon w used. 

Taste— nor gems', nor stores of gold'. 
Nor purple state', nor culture\ can bestow. 
You will not belieye how much we consider your dress 

as expresslTe of your character. Vanity\ levity', sloyenli- 

ness', folly\ appear through it. 

IIIffFLE GOyCLaniKO SERIES, 

2 Memben, 1^ 2'. Improyidence is the parent of poverty' 
and dependeiice\ 

3 Members, 1' 2' 3\ 
FoUowyour spirit, and upon this charge, 
dy— Heaven for Hany, England', and St Georgc\ 

4 Members, 1^ 2' 3' 4\ Jtemember that yirtue alone is 
honour^ gloiy', wealth', and happiness\ 

6 Memben, 1' 2' 3' 4' 5\ It is only in rural life that a 
nan can enjoy the treasures of the heart\ himself', his wife', 
hv children', and his fnends\ 

6 Members, V 2' 3' 4' 5' 6\ But thou, O man of God, 
flee thflte things, and follow afiter righteousness\ godliness^ 
bUbff lore', patiience', meeknes8\ 

7 Members, 1^ 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 7\ Thou hast fully known 
XKf doctrine\ manner of life\ purpose^ faith', long* suffer- 
lajj'i charity', patience\ 

^Anartlde, » preposition, a conjunction, oi an adicclVvc. ^jccw^RKwa.! \a»:j 
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8 Members, 1' 2; 3' 4^ 6' 6' T B\ Neither anger, nor self- 
love, nor the desire of fame, can be so powerful or so 
deficient, as to render a yirtuous man enyious', morose^ 
covetous^ luxiirious\ cowardly', self-neglectful', mean-spi- 
rited', or slothful\ 



NUMERICAL TABLE OF THE SIMPLE SERIES. 



No. 
-of Members. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 



COMMSNCINO. 



.... 1^ 

. . . V2' 

. . r2^3^ 
. r2^3H^ 

. r2'3M^5^ 
r 2' 3' 4^ 5^ 6^ T 

r 2' 3' 4' 5^ 6^7' 8' 
r 2^ 3' 4' 5' 6^ 7^ 8^ 9' 
10 1^2^3^4'5'6'7^8'9U0' 



2^ 
3' 
4' 
6' 
6' 



No. 
of Memben. 

2 . . 

3 . . 

4 . . 

5 . . 

6 . . 

7 . . 
8 
9 



coNcx.ni>iire. 



2^ 
3^ 



1' 

. . . . r2' 

... X JU %J 

. . r2'3'4' B" 
. . 1^2^3'4'5' 6> 
. r2^3^4'5'6' T 

r2^3M^5'6'7' ff 
r2'3^4^5^6'r8' 9^ 
10 r 2' 3' 4^ 6^ 6^ 7' 8' 9' 10' 



COHPOUim COHMENCIKO SERIES. 

Rule. The falling inflexion takes place on every mem' 
her but the last. 

2 Members. To dread no eye\ and to suspect no tongue', 
are exemptions granted only to inrariable vniue. 

3 Members. No station is so high\ no power so great\ 
no character so unblemished', as to exempt men from being 
attacked by rashness, malice, or envy. 

4 Members. Our disordered hearts\ our guilty passions^ 
our violent prejudices\ and misplaced desires', are the in- 
struments of the trouble which we endiure. 

6 Members. The brightness of the sky\ the lengthening 
of the dayB\ the increasing verdure of the spring\ the arrival 
of any piece of good news\ or whatever carries with it the 
most distant glimpse of jo/, is frequently the parent of a 
social and happy conversation. 

6 Members. The blameless life\ the artless tenderness^ 
the native simplicity^ the modest resignation^ the patient 
sickness\ and the quiet death', are remembered only to add 
value to the loss of our friends, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen sorrow for what cannot be 
/jecalled, 
J^o/e, A few eiocutionlsts place ihe mitig uvSLwaotl «X SSa* \nttfil* 
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aation of each member of a commencmg series^ on the ground thai 
the ear h ibm prepared for the coming sense ; but unleM the dauset 
are mppodtivei the falling inflexion is preferabla In a auppotitiFe 
or conditional sentence howeyer, or where the language is plain* 
tive^ the dauaes may take the rising inflexion. 

When ambitioii pulls one' way, interest another', indi* 
nation a third', and perhaps reason contrary to all', a man 
is likely to pass his tune but ill who has so many di£ferent 
parties to please. 

Were the miser's repentance upon the neglect of a good 
1)aigain', his sorrow tor beis^ overreached , his hope of 
improTing a sum', and his £ar of falling into want, di- 
rected to their proper objects, they would make so many 
CShiistian mces and virtues. 

I^ says Mr Burke, I have had my share in any measure 
grnng quiet to private property and private conscience' ; if 
hj my vote I nave aided in securing to families the best 
possession, peace' ; if I bave joined in reconciling kings to 
their subjects, and subjects to their prince'; if I have 
assisted to loosen the foreign holdings of the citizen, and 
taught him to look for his protection to the laws of his 
country, and for his comfort to the good will of his country* 
men' ; if I have thus taken my pcfft vnth the best of men 
in the best of their actions', I can shut the book ; I might 
wiah to read a page or two more— "but this is enough for my 
measure : I have not lived in vain. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

ThoA thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid' ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I lefl my home. 

The biscuit or confectionary plum' ; 

The £ragrant waters on my dieeks bestowed 

Br ihy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed' ; 

Jul thiis, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall'-- « 

A^lds joys to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee, as my numbers may. 

COMPOUND CONCLUDINO SERIES. 

ThA falling inflexion takes place on every member except 
As cne before the last. 

2 Members. The simih'tude and dedya^oii c^i \qsv^^%^^ 
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afford the most indubitable proof of the traduction of na- 
tions', and the genealo^ of mankind. 

3 Members. By unitm^ different ranks in the same ele- 
gant pleasures, tne fine arts promote beneyolence^ ; bj 
cherishing loye of order, they enforce submission to goyezn- 
ment' ; and by inspiring dehcacy of feeling, they make re- 
gular fi;oyemment a double blessing\ 

4 Members. Chaucer most frequently describes things as 
they are^ ; Spenser, as we wish^ them to be ; Shakspeare 
as they would' be ; and Milton as they ought^ to be. 

6 Members. No sooner are notions reduced to practice, 
than tranquillity and confidence forsake the breast ; eyeiy 
day brings its task, and oflen without bringing abilities to 
perform it: difficulties embarrass\ uncertainty perplexes^ op- 
position retards\ censure exasperates', or neglect depresses\ 

6 Members. I haye known an old lady make an un- 
happy marriage the subject of a month's conyersation. She 
bl^ed the bride in one^ place; pitied her in another^' 
laughed at her in a third^ ; wondered at her in a fourth^ ; 
was angry with her in a fif^h' ; and, in short, wore out a 
pair of coach-horses in expressing her concern^ for her. 

SEKtES OF SERIESES. 

A compound series may inclttde in one of its members a 
simple one : the inflexions in the simple series are in this 
case regulated hy those of the compound. 

Vice is the cruel enemy which renders men destructiye 
to men^ ; which racks the body with pain', and the mind 
with remorse^; which produces strife\ faction^ reyenge', 
oppression', and sedition^ ; which embroOs society^ kincUes 
the flames of war', and erects inquisitions^; which takes 
away peace from life and hope from death^ ; which brought 
forth death at first, and has eyer since clothed it with all 
its terrors^ ; which arms nature and the God of nature 
against' us ; and against which it has been the business of 
all ages to find out proyisions and securities, by yarious in- 
stitutions, laws, and forms of goyemment. 

In the third member of this compoand series, there is a simple 
series which must be treated as a simple ooncludmg, since then 
must be a fall at '^sedition.'* 
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Here are the 'wise', the generous', and the brare^ ; 
The jiifit\ the good', the worthless', and profane\ 
The downright down', and perfectly well hred^ ; 
The fool\ the churl', the scoundrel , and the mean\ 
The supple statesman^ and the patriot stem' ; 
The wrecks of nations^ and the spoils of time', 
With all the lumb^ of six thousand years. 

XODVLATXOir or THX CLIMAX. 

Climax diners from the seriesy in as much as itith its enu- 
meration ii brings ottt^ as it proceeds, something more em- 
phatic. Its pronunciation^ therefore^ has not only more 
variety-"^ must be distinguished by an increasing intensity 
of tone. This intensity is not necessarily connected with 
mereasing height or loudness — sometimes additional force is 
giveuj as in we two examples below^ by adopting a tow key 
in the last and most emphatic word. 

We are called upon as members of this house\ as men', 
as Christians\ to protest against this horrible barbarity. 

If I were an Ajnerican as I am an Englishman, while a 

fbseigii troop was landed in my country, I never would lay 

down my arms-— nerer^ never, never\ 

The adoption of tlie low key on the last never indicates settled 
resolution, which expresses itself without vociferation. 

In a series of commencing members forming a climax, the last 
member being strongly emphatic, takes a fall instead of a rise. 

A youtih\ a boy^, a child\ might understand it. 

IVTE&AOOATIOir. 

Bulb. Chuestions asked by pronouns or adverbs end with 
the falling inflexion^ 

This is celled by some grammarians the Definite Question, and 
that asked by veros the Indefinite : the first, the question asked 
with the interrogative word ; and the second, the question asked 
by inversion. There is still no satisfactory reason given why the 
question asked by a pronoun should terminate differently from that 
asked by a verb. Who, strictly speaking, is no more an interroga- 
tive word than the verb ; and though it were interrogative^ there 
is no reason that the question introduced by it should terminate 
with a fall. There is no doubt that in the great proportion of ques- 
tions introduced by pronouns or adverbs, declaration is conveyed, and 
the xeaaon of the fall in this case is quite obvious. "^xiX. ^^>iA»tA 
uked bj rerhf have abo very frequently & ^adwrtt^^^ iotcA^ v&.^ 
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ye( the rising infiezion on than eeems to be the one suggested hf 
nature. It Has been imagined by some tiiat the question with the 
yerb demands an immediate answer, and that it can be answered at 
once ; and that, therefore, the rising slide at the end is natural, in 
Si6 far as it seems to demand an immediate answer (a thing in ac- 
Oordance with its use in the compact sentence), and that the question 
asked by the pronoun and adverb requires a more lengthened answer^ 
and consequently a fall at its termination, as the speaker must wait 
a little for it. It is principally, however, in questions asked by ad- 
verbs, that this lengthened answer is necessary ; frequently in the 
(westion asked by a pronoun, an immediate answer is expected. 
Thus Macduff, anxious about his wife's safety, says-* 

Macduff, How does my wife^ ? 
Roue, Why welL 
Macduff, And all my children ? 
B.o»ie» Well too. 

Literal interrogations asked by pronouns or adverbs (or 

questions requiring an immediate answer) end with the- 

faMing inflexion. 

Where are you going^ ? Whence comes^ he ? What is 

your name^ ? 

In cases of reiteration, the rising inflexion is used, and the slide 
is shifted on the adverb or pronoun. Thus, if after having put the 
question, Where are you going ? I repeat it, not having heard the 
answer suffidentlv, or having heard it, expressing my astonishment 
at the nature of the answer, the rising slide takes place on vohere'^ 

Where' are you gomg ? 

It may be remarked here, that this is a question asked by a verb 
understood— Where are you going', do you say $ 

Questions asked by pronouns or adverbs requiring no im- 
mediate answer^ terminate vdth the falling inflexion. 

In this species of question, which is frequently a merely varied 
form of the declarative, the sentence terminates in nearly the same 
way as a declarative sentence in its common form, partaking of the 
cadence which was noticed in the loose sentence, and ending with a 
^c^ifi^d falL But when this form is used in passionate or eager 
lai^^age, it partakes of an abrupt slide descending from a eonU* 
avous voice. 

f . . How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble 

Ifbo only bdieres, that, aUter a short term on the stage of 

fxistence, he is to sink into obliyion, and to lose his consci* 

ousness for ever^ ? 

.. Cioi any one be taught to sing, or to dance, without the 

mi of masters, and patterns for imitation ? Why should we 
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nmpose, then, that the use of regolar tones and gestnret, 
vmch are of tiie same nature, and founded upon ue same 
par incip les, can be ac^niired any other^ way ? 

What) TubeiOy did that nsJced sword of yours mean in 
the battle of PharsaliV? at whose breast was its point 
umed^? What was then the meaning of your arms\ your 
spirit^ your eyes\ your hands\ your ardour of soul^ ? What 
cud you desire'i what wish^ for ? 

Quutions €uked hy pronouns or adverhs^ if connected with 
ntpplicationy or deprecation^ or sadnest^ take the rising slidey 
whtch^ in certain modifications^ is peculiarly adapted to ex- 
press helplessness and melancholy; thus, ^ Who ever saw' 
me there ^ as a mournful appeal^ has the rising slide. 

Desdemona, But what an if it were' ? 

Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness'? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness'? those longings after feme'? 
Those restless cares'? those busy bustling days'? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights' ? those veering thoughts 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
Too daring prince, ah ! whither dost thou run' ? 
Ah ! too fbigetful of thy wife and son. 

Questions asked by verbs require the rising inflexion • 
When a literal question is cuked. 
Are you coming' ? Do you hear' ? 

In reiteratmg the first of these questions, if the person becomes 
impatient, be will slide tbe voice down strongly on coming-— Are 
joa coming^ ? It tben virtually becomes a tbreat or a command. 

When the question requires no immediate answer. 

What is the happiness that this world can give ? Can it 
drfend xa £rom disasters' ? Can it protect us £rom diseases' ? 
Oan it preserve our hearts from grie^ our eyes from tears, or 
ma feet from &Uing^ ? Can it probng our comforts' ? Can 
it multiply our days'? Can it redeem ourselves or our 
friends from death' ? Can it soothe the king of terrors, or 
mitigate the agonies of the dying' ? 

Will yon for ever, Athenians, wdk xn^ wA ^^""wtl ^^ 
c3tf aalm^ one another what newfl^^ ^'bafc'ne^X \^'^«» 
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any thing more new than to see a man of Maoedonia become 

master of the Athenians, and give laws to all Greece' ? 

The second " what news'* is the reiteration of Demosthenes, and 
takes the rising slide, as a verb is understood. What news', th ynu 

Canst thou minister to a mind diseased' ? Canst thoa 
speak peace and rest to a soul tost on a sea of trouUeSi 
without one friendly star to guide her course, and dreading 
that the next surge may overwhelm' her ? Canst thou give 
to a frame, tremblingly alive as the tortures of suspense, the 
stability and hardihood of the rock that braves the blast' ! 
If thou canst not do the least of these, why wouldst thou 
disturb me in my miseries with thy inquiries after me ? 

Is the chair empty' ? is the sword imswayed' ? 
Is the king dead' ? the empire unpossessed' ? 
What heir of York is there alive but we^ ? 
And who is England's king but great York's heir^ ? 
Then tell me — what makes he upon the seaa ? 

Emphasis breaks through this rule. 

Is there not my father, my uncle, and myself? 
Is there not besides the Douglas^ ? 

Was ever woman in this humour wooed' ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won^ ? 

Qriegtions introduced hy verhsy containing two or more 
particulars connected by the conjunction or, terminate some- 
times with the rising^ and sometimes with the/ailing iiifleanon, 
Jf the question affects the objects disjunctively^ the falling in" 
flexion is used; if conjunctively^ the rising. 

Thus, if I say, Is he in London, or Paris ? meaning, that I 
know he is in one of the towns, but that I do not know which 
one of the two, the rising inflexion is on London, and the falling 
on Paris; but if I ask the question, not knowiofi^ that he if 
in either of the towns, the rising inflexion takes place on both. 
The same inflexion would take place, though there were more than 
two connected by the conjunction or — thus. Is he in London', or 
Paris^, or Madrid', or Rome^ ? meaning, in which one is he ; or, 
Is he in London', or Paris', or Madrid', or Rome' ? meaning, is he 
in any of the towns. 

Disjunctive. But shall we wear these glories for a da^, 
Or ahaH they last', and vre re^oke^ in ikasi ? 
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ConjimctiTe. Thou fi>ol, will thy discorery of the cause 

Suspend the efiect' or heal' it ? 

In qnettkmt whers the diijunctive w oonnecta two or more par- 
ttonlara, the \uX particular hae frequently the force of a strong as- 
seyeration. 

Does Gh>d, after haying made his creatures, take no fur- 
ther^ care of them ? Has he left them to hUnd fate or un- 
directed chanced ? Has he forsaken the works of his own 
hands' ? Or does he always graciously preserre and keep 
and gaide^ them ? 

In this sentence the meaning is, that God iMi always graciously 
preserve, &c. A shift of the Toioe takes place at the last question. 

Qnestions have often an affirmative form. Thus, ''You will go'^^ 
pronounced with the rising slide, is the question, '' Will you go ?*' It 
may be noticed here, however, that it has not the exact import of 
" will you go ?•* The person who says ''You will go," as a question, 
intimates his belief that he won't be refused, or, at least, that he does 
not wish to be refuaed. Questions have also at times a negative 
form; as, You will not go'? with a slide upwards, imports a question, 
but a question accompanied with the conviction or wish of the 
speaker that the person will not go. 

A stronp affirmation may he given as an appeal^ in which 

COM ths nnng infleanon takes place. 

When a speaker asseverates strongly, he often gives the assevera- 
tion in the strong rising slide of a question ; and the reason of this 
is found in the strong confidence of the speaker, who thus, by the 
rising elide, seems to challenge an answer. What we assume as an 
uidoabted truth, then^ will naturally take this artful confident turn 
of the voice. 

On what ride floerer I turn my eyes, I hehold all full of 

courage and strength — a yeteran infantry ! a most gallant 

caTahy! you, my allies, most faithful and valiant; you, 

Carthaginians, whom not only your country's cause, but the 

justest anger, impels to battle. The hope^ the courage of as- 

sailtmtSy is always greater than of those who act on the de^ 

fmnve^. With hostile banners displayed, you are come 

down upon Italy ; you bring the war. 

When a question contains a simple series, each particular may 
be treated as in the rule for simple series, unless there is something 
ill the enumeration animated and forcible. 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ^ ? Shall 

tnbulation', or distress', or persecution', ox fesniW* otivs^ 

kednes?^ orpenl\ or sword' ? 
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A question embodied in a declarative sentence is never pro- 
nounced as a separate question^ unless in mimicry^ but fol- 
lows the tone and inflexions of a declarative sentence. 

I hare generally observed, when a man is talking of his 
conntiy house, that the first question usually asked him is, 
Are you in a good neighbourhood^ ? 

When a question is proposed and answered hy the speaker ^ 
ii is natural to give the answer in a different pitch of voice. 
As the question in cases of this kind serves to arouse the at- 
tention, and call it to something emphatic^ the question is 
given in a higher keg than the answer. 

Look upon the tombs. Are their inhabitants all old' ? 
No ; not at all. Man/ ? No, not many ; the aged are a 
thinly scattered number. 

Where is to-morrow^ ? In another world. 

What is time worth^ ? Ask death-beds — ^they can teU. 

8UPPLICATI0K 

Has in it the nature of a question ; and in accordance with what 
has been stated of the propriety of the rising inflexion on questions 
asked even by pronouns or adverbs when they supplicate or depre* 
cate^ supplications, though conveyed in what is called the imperative 
mood, naturally ttJce a slide upwards. A person in health asking 
something to drink, speaks imperatively, and pronounces d!rtnJ(r with 
the falling inflexion ; but the same person in extreme sickness would 
rise with the voice on drinky thereby beautifully denoting his de« 

¥mdence on another — that he was not sure of being p'atified. 
he request here then approaches to a question, modified, however, 
by the tone of feebleness. The moan of a person in sickness has 
this inquisitive turn of the voice. As in supplication, and pathetic 
Questions, the rising slide is founded in nature, so, in expressions of 
aespair, the fall is naturaL The minor third, as mentioned in page 
26, is natural in such cases. 

EXCLAKATIOK. 

The inflexion which terminates an exclamation is regu- 
lated by the common rules of inflexion. This rule is of 
course broken through bypassion, which has slides and notes 
of its own. As a general rule, it may be stated that excla- 
mations of surprise and indignation take a high rising slide 
in a loud tone; those of sorrow^ distress^ pity, and love, the 
rising slide in a gentle tone; and those of adoration, admira- 
fi^ atee, and despair, the fatting tn/^eorion. 
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Oh ! we shall he so happy^. 

What'!amlbmvedm%ownhouse? 

Oh, that those lips had language' ! 

How mysterious are the ways of Proyidence^ I* 

MODIFTnrO CLAT78B Aim PAREKTIXXSIS. 

An^ intermediate clause affecting the sense of the sentence 
is generally termed the modifying clause^ and u pronounced 
in a differemt hey from that in tchich the rest of the sentence 
ii epoken. As the intermediate tcords are frequently the 
very pivot on which the sense of the sentence tums^ the mind 
is directed to it by a change of voice. The voice sinks at the 
heginning of the clausey out rises gradually towards the con^ 
dueion. 

Age, in a virtuous' person, carries in it an authority which 
makes it preferable to all the pleasures of youth. 

A man, conspicuous in a nigh station, who multiplies 
hopes that he may multiply dependents', may be considered 
«s a beast of prey. 

THE PARENTHESIS 

Is an intermediate clause^ not necessary to the sense. It 
is pronounced in a different key from, that in which the sen- 
tence is pronounced^ %n order to distinguish it from the body 
<^ihe sentence^ and it is pronounced more quickly^ that the 
Asarer may not be diverted by it from forgetting the connec- 
tion of the sentence. It generally terminates with the in- 
fiexion of the clause preceding it. When it contains a strongly 
emphatic wordy the falling inflexion is necessary. 

Young master was aliye last Whitsuntide, said the coach- 
man. Whitsimtide ! alas ! cried Trim (extending his arm, 
and fiilling instantly into the same attitude in which he read 
the sermon) what is Whitsuntide', Jonathan (for that was 
the coachman's name'}, or Shroyetide, or any tide or time 
to this? 

Let us (since life con little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. 
The parenthesM ia frequently a most emphaXXc mVvct^^^^'^^ vsi^ 
*Ihltmaj become a question by laying tha «i&'()AA^Qa> Hva« 
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ig then pronounced differently. In the following sentences it is 
pronounced slowly and forcibly. 

As far as the interests of Freedom are concerned, the 
most important by far of sublunary interests! you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal representa- 
tives of the human race ; for with you it is to determine 
(under God) in what condition the latest posterity shall be 
bom. 

Should you fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, 
you will have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man) 
of having performed your part. 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die' ! 

('Twas even to thee^) — ^yet, the dread path once trod. 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids " the pure in heart behold their God.* 

The parenthesis is sometimes in a higher voice than the body of 
the sentence, when the pronunciation of the sentence is low, or when 
the parenthesis is a passionate exclamation. 

A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some fury wings it, and some demon guides) 
Parts the fine locks her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her &dr ear, and sinks into her neck. 

Any clause interposed by the attthor in his own eharaUer 

hetwixt the parts of a sentence^ spoken in the first person^ or 

folloumtg what is thus spoken^ is pronounced m a lighter 

and more rapid voice. 

How sweetly^ said the trembling maid, 
Of her own gentle roice afraid — 
So long had they in silence stood 
liooking upon tnat moonlit flood-~ 
How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle ! 

TRs Maria\ said the postilion, observing I was listening 

—Poor Maria, continued he (leaning his body on one side 

to let me see her, for he was in a Hne between us) is sitting 

upon a bank playing her vespers on her pipe, with her little 

goat beside her. And who is poor Mana? said I. The 

love and pity of all the villages around us, said the postilion. 

When the intervening dause is short, as, says I, replied he, &c. 
there is no pause before it. 

Expressions in a direct address^ when intermediate^ follow 
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wkkoui avofue the inflexions which precede them^ in a light 
and rapid voice. 

We shfdl meet again', myfrimd^ neyer to be separated. 

ECHO. 

The rq>etition of a fjcord or thought introductory to some 
partundarsy requtret the high risiiig inflexion^ and a long 
paurn after it. Thi$ i$ frequently the language of excite- 
ment ^ the mind recurs to the exciting idea^ and acquires 
a^tsh intensity from the repetition of it. 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to 

S're its sanction to measures thus obtruded and forced upon 
lem ? — measures^y my lords, which have reduced this late 
flomishing kingdom to scorn and contempt. 

Shall I, who was bom, I might almost say, but certainly 
Irought up, in the tent of my father, that most excellent 
gmeral-— «Aa^ /', the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not 
onlr of the Alpine nations, but of the Alps themselres; 
thail I^ compare myself with this half-year captain ? A 
captain' J before whom should one place the two armies 
Without their ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know 
to wbicli of ihem he is consul. 

On, on, ye noblest Englisli, 
Whole blood is fetched from fathers of war-proof ! 
Faihert' I that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have, in these parts, from mom to even fought. 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

m. EMPHASIS. 

[The Buttjcot of Emphasis is interposed at this place in the work, in order to 
8)Te the pupil a more clear Imowledge of what succeeds in regard to the compara- 
ttve importance of words, so that the ear and Judgment may he cultivated together.] 

Elocntionists have regarded the force with which words are pro- 
noonced, as feebly accented, and emphatic. Conjunctions, piepo- 
litioDB, artidei, anxiliaries, and sometimes the verb to be, and 
^jectives, are pronounced with feeble force ; nouns and verbs with 
iSke middle or accented force; and all words in contradistinction 
tdth t]w stiDngest or emphatic force. 

Honour | is the subject | of my story. 

fn ifais sentence the words is and the are clustered with suhjeot^ 
and tf and my with story, so that the sentence contains three orato- 
rical wordt. Benofwr^ subject^ and story ^ are spoken with, thft mvAAiSk 

*Thela8t«taff/2ii4j'he considered as 6m^^hatlo--UkA 1m&|0b^ ^ ^^ ^^'^^"'^ 
sai etoomrm Cakas the strmg faning slide. 
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force ; it, the, of, and my, with the fieeble ; w iht Mulj§oi, and tf m§ 
atory, are pronounced, then, as if they formed two words, the accent 
lying on aubjeot and story. This division of sentences into oratori- 
cal words is obvious, and it quickly explains at what places there 
ehoald be a slight pause, and where the more minute inflesoo, 
which is necessary to the delicacy of speech, should take placei 
Hitherto, the inflexion has been pointed out as affecting words 
before a comma or semicolon ; the nicer distinction of oratorical 
words shows those intervals where the modified inflexion should 
take place. Of course, the great regulator of inflexion, the eon* 
pletion of the sense, has its influence here also. In the exampit 
above, the sense may be said to be beginning to be formed at the 
verb m; hence a slight pause and a slide upwards : a further devek^ 
ment of the meanmg begins at the word of; hence another ilipU 
pause, and a slide upwards, though more modified than at l«| as the 
connection is closer. In such sentences as this, and even when thef 
are much longer, the student who has acquired the knowledge w 
the inflexion Ti^ch regulates the termination of grammatical dausis 
merely, or those clauses which are bounded by the grammatifiil 
points, is apt to rush on with undistinguishing haste to the end da 
clause without any variety of inflexion. This is a common fanh 
with those who attend elocution for a short time ; they bound up aft 
the end of a clause, and then run the succeeding clause in the same 
key with great rapidity, till they descend on the last word with a 
yenemence which renders the pronunciation of the whole reyolting 
and ludicrous. In the above example, there is no word in contra- 
distinction to another ; hence there is no emphatic force on any of 
the words. Emphasis breaks through the oratorical arrangement 
of words, and renders the most insignificant particle important. 

When words are in contradistinction to other tcordsy either 
expressed or understood^ they are pronounced with emphaik 
force : when the contradistinction is not expressed^ the em- 
phasis must be strong^ so as to suggest the toord in contra- 
distinction. 

Before the application of the system of inflexion, the emphatic wofd 
would be given sometimes with the rising, and sometimes with the 
falling inflexion, as the ear would regulate the speaker. Walker has 
attempted to bring the inflexion of the emphasis within preoiie limitii 
but the varied markings of different elocutionists give evidence dial 
his attempt has not been altogether successfuL As a general mk^ 
it may be stated that the inflexion of the emphasis is reg^ulated VX 
the structure of the sentences, as illustrated in the foregoing rulas^ 
that an emphatic word contained in a question asked by a pronoun, 
requires the falling inflexion ; in a question asked by a yerb, the 
rising inflexion ; and that the completeness and incompleteness of 
the sense affect it also. Walker says, when we affirm in the 
empbM»ia, MDd d$ny what ii opposed to \t m ibft ttoXlXhiuU^ we 1110 
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tife fBMm; hiflexioB, and he gfires, as an iHnstratioii of tliis, the 
%ftying ofRichard, 

" lUl be in naen'g despite^ a monarch ;** 

tthat is, «n lft<fr tpflfe, not in theh favour. But the falling emphaftb 
l»'«eed where we do not deny in the antithesis ; thns, 

; Such plays alone should please a British ear. 

As Cato*s self ^ would not disdain to hear. 

'Here the antithesis, or elliptical word, not merely an ordinary many 
ik not, to use Mr Walker's language, excluded. When we sav that 
^^the composition would disgrace a peasant^** with the falling 
emphasis on peasant, we mean to intimate that it was unworthy 
liot only of a polished man, but even of a peasant. Here, then, 
we affirm in the emphasis, and do not denv what is opposed to it 
in the antithesis ; the composition, as Mr Sneridan Knowles justly 
remarks, being unworthy both of the polished man and the peasant. 
It appears to me that Mr Walker was unfortunate in his use of the 
word excluding the antithesis ; had he merely said that the word in 
eontradistinction, when supplied, came in negatively, he would have 
been more happy in his definition. Mr Walker's definition is cor- 
rect where direct opposition is implied ; but where degree is denoted, 
or where emphasis is merely a shortened climax, the same test will 
not apply. Walker's rising emphasis is extremely unsatisfactory, 
and it must have appeared so to many of his followers, who care> 
fiilly abstain from giving any examples of it, with the exception of 
the one given by Mr Walker hims^ — " 'Twas base and poor^un- 
worthy of a man', to forge a scroll so villanous and loose." Here 
we affirm, says Walker, in the emphasis, without denying what is 
opposed to it in the antithesis — '' 'Twas unworthy of a man, though 
not unworthy of a brute." The rise on man, admitting Mr Wal- 
ker*s antithesis to be just (which Mr Knowles questions), is easily 
explained by Mr Walker's own rule of the negative clause ; it was 
not worthy of a man, but of a brute. The truth is, the greater 
number would rise on man, as the sense is incomplete, in agreement 
with the rule of the compact sentence. The best mode of ascertain- 
ing whether the rising emphasis here given by Mr Walker is satis- 
Hx^rfy is, to place the line containing it at the conclusion of the 
■enae, thus, '* To forge a scroll so villanous and loose, was base 
and poor, unworthy of a man';" few, indeed, would give the rising 
^de here. It may be stated, then, that, in affirming, we fall on the 
onphatic word, and that the rising emphasis is only employed, wh^ 
liie sentence, from its structure, as given in the rules of inflexioB, 
requires it. 

Accented words, when inflected, cannot be mistaken for empltalic 
words inflected ; in the latter case, the force of the voice in the 
enq^uitic word if as distinguishing as accent on syllables. Force 
is oommnnicated not merely by the absolute stress of the voice dn 
tiie eiophatio word, but also by the feebleness with which the el&er 

D 
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wordf m ffiir«m The emphatic word it of oourM more proloii^ 
In itf Nound than other words. 

TAs infleodon of emphasis differs fnmh thcA cf merely ac- 

eented wordSf as with greater force it is also more tircumr 

Jleco : — ihtu^ 

In the nentenoe, EMerdse and temperanee strengthen the oontUtU' 
iiofh the fall on eontHtuHon ii taken from nearly &b lame height on 
which the Hue on strengthen terminates ; but in the lentence, Eih 
eroite and temperanee strengthen even an indifferent eonsHtuUen, 
where the word indijff'erent is emphatic, the voice not only rises at 
etrengthenf hnt to give a markedness to the word indifferetitf slides 
op Mtill farther on the accented syllable d^f, and turns upon ^t 
iyllable with a strong slide downwards. 

Emphasis — EUiptical. 

ZXAMPLSS. 

A cliild^ might understand it* 
That i»f not merely a man, but a child. 

I'rn tortured e*en to madness when I tliink^ of the insult 

That is, not merely when it is spoken of, but when I even think 
of it. 

IIow hcautiftd is Nature in her wildest^ scenes ! 

Not merely in her soft scenes, but even in her wildest scenei. 

It is dcplorahle when age^ thus errs.t 
Not merely youth, hut age. 

Were I Brutus, and Brutus Antony.— 

There were an Antony would ruffle up your spirits, 

And put a tongue in erery woimd of CsBsar's, that should 

move 
The stones^ of Rome to rise in mutiny. 
Not merely men, not merely you, but even stones. 

Oh, there he players that I have seen play, and heacd 
others praise, and that highly, that neither haying the accent 
of Christian, Pagan, or man, hare so strutted and hellowed, 
that I have thought some of Nature's journeymen^ had 
made men. 

That is, not Nature herself, but her journeymen. 

* AlihGagh emphasis is strictly circmnflez, it is marked here with the commflB 
Aide, to distinguish it from the stronger circumflexes afterwards noticed. 
/ If thisaentenoe were spoken with feeling, a rUdng emphasis mig^t be 
plivsd. 
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J&iyt^UEm— -<^ mUitheUe word not formally expresied. 

Heavens ! "witili what pleasure^ — with what loye^ I gaze 
In ereiy face, to view his fathei^s greatness. 
That is, not merdy with pleasure, but e^en with love. 

Our safety— ^ur lires^ depend on your fidelity. 
That is, not merely our safety, but our lives. 

Tubal. One of them showed me a ring which he had of 
yoor daughter for a monkey. 

Shf/lo3s, Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tuhal ; it 
was mj turqaicHse — ^I would not hare giren it for a wilder- 
ness^ of monkies. 

That is, not for one monkey merely, but a wilderness of monkies. 

Emphasis — the Antithesis formally expressed. 

They are not enemies', hut the firagments^ of enemies. 
We can do nothing againsf the truth, hut for^ the truth. 
I will speak' daggers to her, hut use^ none. 

Where the negative emphasis is follotced by the anti- 
thesis^ a rise may he on the negative ; hut if the antithesis is 
not tofolloWy or if it is hefore expressed^ instead of a simple 
rise there is a strong falling dreumfkx on the emphatic word, 

Tis not his merit' which has helped him on, 'tis his fa- 
mily influence. ^ 
Tis not his merit which has helped him on. 

Bruius. I'd rather he a dog and hay the moon, 
Than sudh a Roman. ^ 

Castius. Brutus, hay not me. I'll not endure it. 

In sentences where the negative clause comes last, a marked 
falling drcuvnflex appears more natural than the rising 
inflexion^ as given hy most elocutionists. 

Tis his fionily influence^ not his merit, which has helped 
Him on. 

When the negative is emphaticy the emphasis has the fall- 
ing inflexion. 

And as he ihus spake for himself, Festua mdi's^iV^^Vs^ 
Toioe^ Foal ^n art beside thyself; mut^ \e;9XCL\si% ^^'^ 
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make thee mad. But he said, I am not^ mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. 

Many speakers emphasise noi rery improperly; thus^ in the 
reading of the commandments, noi is frequently given with great 
force. " Thou shalt not^ kill," " Thou shalt not^ steal," with the em- 
phasis on noi, intimate that men insUi on stealing and killing. 

Where the emphatic word does not suggest the antitkesiSf 
the emphasis is weaker. 

Thougli deep', yet clear^; though gentle\ yet not dull'; 
Strong\ without rage' ; without o'erflowing', full\ 

To err^ is human' ; to forgive' divine\ 

Emphasis — in qjiestioTis asked hg a verb. 

Do you ride to town to-da/ ? 
To-day, and not to-morrow. 

Do you ride to town' to-day ? 
To town, and not to the country. 

Do you ride' to town to-day ? 
Do you ride, and not walk. 

Do yx)u' ride to town to-day ? 
Do you, and not your brother. 

Do' you ride to town to-day ? 

Is it the fact ? — I was led to think otherwise. ' 

In all these, the rising slide seems natural ; but if the <i!i<^tiofi 
were put a second time, as if demanding an answer, or put in the 
way of a threat, falling inflexions would be put instead of rising 

Canst thou, partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
' Deny it to a king' ? 

/, • Would you have me bathe my hands in blood; 
An infants' blood ? 

^. \E^pfuisis in questions asked hg pronouns and adverbs* 

r /Tis rumoured by my enemies that I was there ; who ere' 
saw^mediere? 
Wbjr shotMRomb fell a moment^ exe \i«t Aionft? 
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Emphasis in compact sentences^ with a' conjunction. 

When the nohle Caesar saw him' stab (his/riend)^ 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitox's arms. 
Quite vanquished him. 

Though he was a peasant', I treated him with delicacy. 

If the first clause in this last sentence were suppositivei then the 
fallings inflexion would be natural. 

Though he were a peasant^ I would treat him with de- 
licacy. 

In a concession. 

He is foolish', I grant, hut yet good-hearted. 

In antithetic clauses, 

James^ is himiane', hut John' is more^ so. 
James's^ wit is keen', but WilUamV is keener\ 

His years^ are young', but his experience' old^; 
His head^ unmellowed', but his judgment' ripe\ 

Heaven^ soon granted' what my sire' denied\ 
Heayen^ is the region of gentleness and friendship' ; hell', 
of fierceness and animosity\ 

Retorted emphasis adopts the falling drcun^leXy '' 

Hamlet, you hare your &ther much offended. 
Madam, you hare my father much offended. 

But this is very common in all strong emphasis, especially if 
mixed with reproach. 

Irony is emphasis caricaturedy and is well expressed by 
the circumflexes. 

Your honesty is remarkable — (dishonesty). 

This figure sometimes takes the rising, and sometimes th0 falling 
circumflex ; if the structure of the sentence requires the rising slide, 
then the circumflex terminating with the rise is adopted, thus — 

We nerer attempted to cope with James— oh no. 

tn imptusioned speaking^ emphatic force is ofldn Ihid on 
several words in stsccession. This is a dangerous prdctice, 
und often resorted to by extravagant speakers 4 In cases^of 
expressing strong resolution^ it may be ad^pud*. - • : -'^ 
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Surprise and remonstrance piao$ a series of emphatie dr* |* 

cumJUxes on words. 
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What, will you tell me that you have done this ? 

\/ \/ w 

What, Michael Cassio, 

That came a-wooing with you ; and many a time 
When I have spake of you dispraisingly. 
Hath ta en your part ; to hare so much to do 

To bring him in. 

A word or clause common to both parts of an antithesis 
follows quickly in a light tone the in/lexion of the antithetic 
word hefiyte it. 

Is he the protector^ of his country^ or its betrayer^? 
Is he the protector' or llie betrayer^ of his country 1 

Any word or clause conveying an idea which is common 
to both parts of the antithesis^ is similarly treated. 

When I measure the patrimonies of the wealthy with mv 
own little pittance, they swell into proud and luoated di- 
mensions ; but when I take the uniyerse'/or my standard^ 
how paltry is their size, how contemptible their figure ! 

The words, ''for my standard,*' are previously included in "when 
I measure.'* 

Emphasis effects a transposition of accent^ when words 
which have a sameness in part of their forfnatian are op- 
posed to each other in sense. 

Lucius Cataline was expert in ail the arts of emulation' 
and <fi»simulation\ 

Words may be rendered peculiarly emphatic by a long 
pause before th&m^ and the adoption of a different key on the 
emphatic word. 

Why should Rome faQ— a moment"^ ere her time ? 

A pause might be made with effect after /o/iL-and the emphatic 
wordj a moment^ commence in a low dee]^ tone* 
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A chsaae may be rendered emphatie by the same change 

of key, 

I did send to you 

FcHT eertittii smns of gold, which y<m denied'' me. 

The dame which fffm denied me is commenced in a markedly low 
key ; tbe reiee rises a little cm denied^ and comes down with force 
on the same word. 

itf'0l&— Th« foUowing deflnitfon of anpluuis was ghren by la anonynuraa writer 
about sixty years ago, and hae been copied intoTarkniB works on Bloontion with- 
oat aidaiowledgmenL The office of emphads, he says, is solely to determine the 
meaning of a se ot wiee wHh reference to something said before, presupposGd by 
the author as genaral knowledge, or in ord» to remoTe an ambiguity, when a 
pssBageiscapablaof haTiagnHnaoBsesgiTentoitthanone. He lllastrates his 
nfianivig thus : 

Of BMBB^ fizst disobedience, and the fruit 
Of fliat fbcbidden tree, whose mortal tMte 
Bnmgfat death into tbe world, and all our woe, &0. 
' fling* heayenly muse, Ac. 

Siqiposing, in reference to the above well-known lines, that (uriginally other 
behags besides men have disobsysd the oommands of the Almighty, and that the 
eirenmataaee was well known to us, there would fall an cmpAofiiff upon the word 
mettt in flie IfaEat Una, and hence it would be iSsaA thus : 

Qtmmft tanA disobedience, and the fruit, &c. 

BbI if it were a aotoiions truth that nutnVftMi had trani^essed in a pecnliai 
mem than onoe^ the emphasis would fall onyirrt, and the line be read, 
Otnaa^BjInt disobedience, and the firuit, &a 

I, aihaKting death (as was really the case) to haye been an unheard-of and 
dssadfol punishment brooght upon man in consequence of his transgresBion, on 
that SB»0ittlaa tbe third line would be read, 

Brom^t death into the world, &a 
Bat if ws wen to snpfose that mankind knew there was such an evil as death in 
other regions, thoui^ the place they inhabited had been free from it till their 
transgreseion, the line would run thus : 

Brought death into the uwldf ice. dec. 

floppoaing, eonttnuBS the author, that none of the senses there pointed out were 
pteolsBlty the troeone, and that the meaning of the lines were no other than what 
Jsdrrionslyaswssted by their eimple conrtruotion, in that case it may be asked, 
if, ia reading them, there diouldbe no w(»d dignified with the emphatical accom- 
paniment abore described. I answer, not one with an emphasis of the same kind 
as tliat we have Just been illustratixig. The emphasis abore noticed he denoml- 
natea the empkarii qf snue— that inferior force which is given to important words 
liedeiuaniBatostheeMtplkasIf ^^ce. Sense is the regulator of tbe first, taste of 
the last. 

INFLEXION AND MODULATION RESUMED. 
SXTENT OF INFLKZION AND (SANGB OF PITCH IN SPEAKINa. 

In the rules which have been given, the situations where the 
principal infleziont take place have been pointed out. The connec- 
don of clauses, interrogation, and emphasis, have been, shown to h« 
its r^fulators. The division of sentences into oratoricoil words ^ %\n %^ 
the miaater iaSexiott which holds in clauses* ^\X\i \^i«&^ ^^%'^'^* 
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ton, the voice will be enabled to give the ttill more minute inflexion 
of single words pretty accurately. 

The difference of opinion concerning the slides, their extent of 
emj^oyment, and their intervals, is very remarkable. The old 
masters in Elocution limited the change of voice to those keys which 
distinguish the pronunciation of a new sentence. Having" pitted 
the sentence on this key, they maintained that the whole sentence 
was pronounced in precisely the same tone. The author of '* The 
Introduction to the Art of Reading** tells us, that, on re&ding seve- 
ral passages from Milton and other poets, to one of our greatest 
masters in music, he, '* after paying the utmost attention to the 
several articulate sounds in each sentence, declared them to be all of 
the same tone.*' This doctrine is now altogether exploded ; indeed, 
it is astonishing that any person should doubt that there is a great 
variety in the play of the speaking voice. Some modern authors 
maintain that accent cannot be given without a slide ; that, in fact, 
inflexion is accent. Accordingly, every accented syllable is marked 
by them with a slide either rising or falling. The clustering of 
words into what has been called oratorical words, appears the mpit 
practicable method of teaching the inflexions. 

But the voice not merdy slides in speaking ; it often takes a leap 
from one note to another. Thus, in the sentence which was given 
in page 29, *^ Nothing valuable can be obtained without labour^** 
the word can commences at a lower pitdi than the word nothinff* 
This leaping of the voice, from high to low, or from low to high, is 
tjl^e secret of a pleasing modulation ; and unless inflexion is accom- 
panied by it, it becomes extremely tiresome. The student should 
therefore not be contented with inflexion merely : he should be 
anxious to ascertain the pitch from which the inflexion commences. 
The. concluding part of a sentence, or of a clause, very often de- 
mands a low pitch, from which the voice rises again with a dimi- 
nished slide favourable to a grraoeful cadence. 

INTERVALS OF IlfFI.£XI02r. 

In common reading, or familiar discourse, the voice frequently 
confines itself to the interval of a second, except perhaps on emphatic 
words. It is not meant that the voice plays on two notes merel]^) 
but that it never ascends more than a second at a time : with this 
gradation, it may have the range of many notes in the scale. This 
modified action of the voice, however, is not suited to animated 
conversation or to pathetic reading ; these require slides of a third 
^nd fi,f<h, besides many changes of pitch or key. A few exercises 
6h the measure of the slides will lead to delicacy in the application 

iSUd^ of a Half Note in pleasing melancholy. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
'That 'thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid 
/\ lliy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The l)iscuit, or confectionary plum • 
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Slide of a Second may he employed in calm conversation 
or in untmjpassioned reading. 

Slide of a Minor Third rising^ in melancholy excfama- 
tionsy or in interrogations nohere there is something depre- 
catory. 

Oh banish me, my lord, but kill' me not. 

Slide of a Minor Third falling in despondency and de» 
spair. 

No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 
Almost no graye^ allowed me. 

Inpassiony a leap of the voice has often a fine effect. 

In the abore example, the word grave assumes the minor third 
vithoat a ilide ; of course, it is measured from the pitch of atmott 
no. 

Slide of a Major Third rising in exclamations^ emphases^ 
9nd questions of common animation. 

Indeed' ! has he deserted his narty' ? 

You malapert boy ! do you address your father' thus ? 

Slide of a Mc^ Third falling in emphasis of common 
ontfiMlum. 

I shall neyer^ submit to these indignities. 

^ The same slide, if given forcibly, and with considerable prolonga* 
"tioD, is well calculated to express vehemence united with dignity. 

Thon dost belie^ him, Percy, thou dost belie^ him ; 

He never^ did encounter with Glendower ; 

I ten thee 

He durst as well hare met the devil alone 

Afl Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Art not ashamed^ ? But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak^ of Mortimer. 

The slides of a Fifth and an Octave rising and falling 
tire employed %n expressions of extreme wonder^ or vehement 
Temonstrance and indignation^ and in passionate interro- 
potion. 

In the following dialogue, the slides in Brutus^s part should not 
exceed a third ; in that of Cassius, who is more excited, the fifth may 
be employed ; perhaps in some of the sentencfti) m^ X ^"^ ^Xa'^n'^^ 
^ palm, Bonae sptiken might reach the octave* 
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Bruhti. Let me tell jou, Oassiiu, jou. jonrselT 
Are much condemned to liaye an itching pabn. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To imdeserrers. 

Casntis. T an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus^ that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

BrtUtu. The name of Cassius honours this corraptfton, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cassius. Chastisement'! 

In exclamations of wonder and anger ^ the voiee^ afiw 
rising and dying avoay^ concludes with a sudden swM. 

What' ? traitor' did you say ? 

Instead of a swell at the condusioii, a jerk ii often glrea ; tet 
this is common only in mean situations. 

Strongly emphatic wordsy when falling^ Jiave apreparO' 
tory rise^ and when rising^ a preparatory fall ; thusy in tk$ 
next example^ the word child should Jirst ascend^ and then 
descend a third 

A child might understand it. 

Would you betray your long ? 

The drcurnflexes denoting irony are generally given with 
a fifth or an octave^ and appear to he emphasis overdone^ the 
voice approaching to a hreai^ and the inflexion being whining 
or prolonged. 

v/ w A 

Hear him, my lord; he's wondrous condescending. 

The ironical cireun^lex differs from thcA employed in 
emphmsy in as far as the stress of the voice in the ironical 
rising circumflex is more exerted on the conjoined faU^ and 
in the ironical falling on the conjoined rise. 

The monotone may be properly explained as a succession of 
sounds arising from the same note, the slides in such sounds hein^ 
limited in their extent within a hsJf note. 

Hail holy light, offiipring of Heaven first bom. 
A climax ofempJuues requires variety in the extent and 
force of the sfide^ and frequently^ at the highest point of ihe 
elimaXy a shift of voice. 
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Yon Uocks^ yon stones^ jou worse^ than seiuieless tilings. 

That is, not men^ but bloeks ; not merely blocks, bnt stones ; not 
merely senseless things, but worse than senseless tnings. 

In this example, the second emphatic word " stones** comes from 
a greater height than the first *' blocks," and the strongest em- 
phasis, " you worse than senseless things," is pronounced not in a 
higher or a louder key, but in that lower and harsher voice which 
expresses great intensity. 

A dinuuc of emphcues %$ ff&neralfy pronounced m if the 
enwhaUe words were immediately suggested to the mind. 
The emphoHe fcords in succession come out abruptly^ after 
tuck a pause as may he considered sufficient to enable the 
mmdta staria new idea. 

Aeoordingly, it is not an artful management of the voice to slide 
up at the first emphatic word, as is often directed in books on Elocu- 
tion^ that the pnpil may descend with force on the succeeding word, 
for It intimates tnat the speaker has already the stronger word in 
T10W, and thus takes off from the effect which is lent to it by its 
eKtemporaneous employment. Many would be disposed to rise oq 
^ UocKS** in tha last example^ that the voice might accommodate 
itself more easily to the fedl on the succeeding word ; but the ani- 
mation and force of the sentence would thereby be destroyed. It 
may be noticed here, that too much is generally sacrificed to what 
are called the prejmratory slides on foregoing words. Although the 
voice were to rise on ^ blocks^** in order, as is supposed, to give 
effeet to the second emphatic word *' atonet^*^ it would require to 
eome down at the eommencement of ^^ sUmet,*^ and then describe a 
dxeamflex with a strong f aU. 

MODULATION, OB MANAGEMENT OF THE YOIOB. 

The modulation of the voice is one of the most important requi- 
dtei in a public speaker. Even to the private reader who wishes 
to ezBonte nis ta«k with pleasure to others, it is a necessary accom- 
pHshment. A voice which keeps long in one key, however correct 
the pronnnoiation, delicate the inflexion, and just the emphasis, will 
soon tiro the hearer. 

The voice has been considered as capable of assuming three keys ; 
the low, the high, and the middle. This variety is undoubtedly 
too limited ; bnt for the first lessons of a student, it may perhaps 
be sufficiently usefuL A well-trained voice is capable of ranging 
in these with various degrees of loudness, softness, stress, oonti« 
nuity, and rapidity. Before pointing out passages where the adop* 
tion of these united qualities of v<Mce is required, it is necessary to 
consider the means by which the voice, as an instrument, is made 
capable of acquiring these qualities. In practising the examples on 
inflexion, the student will by this time have in&«n«\\A.^ «&K^3bx^\ 
tome of the qualities of voice to be noted undei t^iftYxe^^ oi^^^^s^ 
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lation. The continuRtion of the vowel sounds in sliding will nattt- 
rsll V lead to the vanishing and swelling of the voice, to be immediately 
noticed ; and that force which has been by Dr Rush termed the 
e:tphtive, it generally acquired in practising the downward slide in 
strong emphasis. But it is necessary that each of these peculiaritiei 
should be explained, and distinctly recognised. 

STRESS, SUDDEN AND O&ADUAL. 

In the diapter on Articulation, the effect of tightening the 
muscles of the glottis was noticed ; the tenseness of this organ, it 
was shown, produced sound. If additional power is lent, the sounds 
are given out with a force which has tempted some to call it Esph' 
siv0 Power, So important is this compression of the throat to the 
acquisition of distinctness and power in speaking, that I consider it 
impossible to arrive at eminence in speaking without its employ- 
ment. This compression may be familiarly illustrated bv stating, 
that it is nothing more than that exertion of the muscles of the 
breast and throat which we experience when we endeavour to raiie 
any thing exceedingly heavy, or that occlusion of the throat which 
takes place before coughing. Mr Barber desires his pupils to cough 
out the word ; but in such cases, as he himself remarks, there is a 
risk of mixing aspiration with the sound. If the pronunciation of 
a pupil is relaxed or feeble, he might be taught, in the pronunciation 
of such a word as power, to compress his lips — ^then to exert the 
muscular action of the throat, then to relax the lips suddenly, and 
the consequence will be a forcible pulsation of the voice. In doing 
(his, the teacher must keep in mind that the compression of the lip 
must be firm, in accordance with the compression of the throat 
This sudden and forcible utterance may at first be practised on 
vowels, or sounds beginning with mutes ; in the syllables beginning 
with semi-vowels, the explosive action follows the aspiration ; thus, 
in safM, the hissing sound of s is first heard, and the muscular com- 
pression necessary to give stress to a, must be made immediately 
after. The practice of explosion has led several speakers into a dis- 
agreeable separation of the consonant and vowel sounds; thus, 
blame is sounded bl-ame, and sometimes with an approximation to 
the aspirate on the a, like hl-hame. Whatever force is given to the 
consonant sounds, or to the vowel sound on which they alight, the 
one should flow into the other smoothly. 

SWELL AND VANISH OF THE VOICE. 

What are termed the swell and vanish of the voice are aceom* 
pushed by a gradual compression and relaxation of the muscles, and 
are employed together in the pronunciation of such passages as Mr 
Walker has marked with the monotone—- in solemn and magnificent 
passages. The vanish of Uie voice, as is remarked in the note, page 
27, \a frequently attended with a relaxed fall. 

SPEAKING VOICE — ACQUIBED VOICE. 

' In common conversation, our tone is light, and appears to opma 
&om the lip; in wencnLn and impreftsive B^eskVtvg, \x ii^^«»x%\a\m 
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formed farther back, and is accompanied by a greater tension of tbo 
muscles of tbe throat. This deeper formation of the voice is the 
lecret of that peculiar tone which is found in actors and orators of 
celebrity. Some have this voice naturally ; I)ut the greater number 
must acquire it by assiduous practice. Children can acquire this 
voice by a course of training, in which example and precept go hand 
in hand. Before I had seen the minute account of the process of 
its formation as given below, I had effected the object bv desiring 
the pupil to speak farther down in the throat. This peculiar voice, 
ivhich is adapted to the expression of what is solemn, grand, and 
exciting, '' is formed in those parts of the mouth posterior to the 
palate, bounded below by the root of the tongue, above by the com- 
mencement of the palate, behind bv the most posterior part of the 
throat, and on the sides by the angles of the jaw. The tongue, in 
tbe meantime, is hollowed and drawn back, and the mouth is opened 
in such a manner as to favour the enlargement of the cavity de- 
scribed as much as possible.*' 

LOW KEY. 

To acquire strength and distinctness in this key, the remarks 
made in the last paragraph will be found usefuL Nothing more 
unequivocally marks the nnished speaker than a commaud over the 
low notes of the voice ; it is a rare accomplishment, but one which 
is a most valuable principle in oratory. Strengthening the low 
notes, after forming them, should be a great object with the master 
in JBlocution ; but it too often happens that the acquisition of a 
screaming high note is reckoned the desideratum in speaking. The 
difficulty of being distinct and audible in the low key, is at first 
discouraging ; but practice will in most cases attain the object. 

MIDDLE KEY. 

This is the key of common discourse. It is capable of being ren- 
dered effective for public speaking, by the sudden force and swell 
which have been already mentioned. Sheridan points out a simple 
method of acquiring loudness in this key. '' Any one, who, through 
habit, has fallen into a weak utterance, cannot hope suddenly to change 
it ; he must do it by degrees and constant practice. I would there- 
fore recommend it to him, that he should daily exercise himself in 
reading or repeating in the hearing of his friend ; and that, too, in 
a large room. At first, his friend should stand at such a distance 
only as the speaker can easily reach in his usual manner of deliver- 
ing himself. Afterwards, let him gradually increase his distance, 
and the speaker will in the same gradual proportion increase the 
ibrce of the voice.*' In doing this, the speaker still keeps on the 
same tone of voice, but gives it with greater power. If his fHend 
were to go beyond the reach of the middle tone, then the speaker 
would employ the high bawling note which one would use in call* 
ing to another on the opposite side of a broad river. It is material 
to notice, that a well-formed middle tone, and ev^n. «k \a^ vsitA^^vx 
capable of BUing any room ; and that the negVacV ol iXtv^m^CcMwok.* 
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ing the voice in these, leads a speaker to adopt the high shomtiig 
note which is often heard in our pulpits. Exhaustion and hoarse* 
ness ensue ; and the difficulty of utterance gives a rehemenoe to tlie 
address of the speaker, which is often out of harmony with the sea- 
timents which he ddiyers. It might heoome a matter of seriooi 
inquiry whether the neglect of the powers of the voice has not a 
debasing influence on the composition of a discourse ; for a speaksr 
who is constrained, by a deficiency of power and distinctness in tfat 
common natural tones of the voice, to exert himself violently, will 
naturally lean to that tone of sentiment which is in accordance widi 
his extravagance of manner. Though he should avoid this, At 
incong^ruity of the matter and the manner must be painful to the 
audience, and, to a certain degree, unprofitable, for the language sf 
reproof cannot find its way to the heart when it is given in the voiee 
of highly-excited passion. 

HIGH KEY. 

This key of the voice, though very uncommon in speaking or 
reading, ought to be practised, as it tends to give strength to ihs 
vmce generally, and as it is frequently employed in public speakhi^ 
Every one can speak in a high key, but few do it pleasingly. Then 
is a compression necessary in the high notes, as well as the middk 
and the low ; this compression distinguishes the vociferous passioi 
of the peasant from that of the actor or orator. We are often 
struck with the height of tone assumed by the chivalrous actor; but 
we hear every day higher and louder tones from untutored people: 
the difference lies in the modulation. This temperance of tone^ 
which must be preserved even in the ^^ whirlwind of passion,*' is 
a rare attainment ; hence many people of taste feel uneasy when a 
demonstration of any thing approaching to vehement passion ii 
made. Strength and soundness in the high notes may be acquire! 
by inflecting vowels, and continuing them on a monotone. 

TIME. 

We have noticed the principal keys of the voice, and the method 
by which they may be successfully attained, and also the stress or 
power of the voice in these keys. Modulation also includes the 
consideration of the time which is natural in the pronunciation of 
certain passages. The combinations, then, of pitch, force, and time, 
are extremely numerous : thus, we have low, loud, slow ; low, soft, 
slow ; low, feeble, slow ; low, loud^ quick, &c. ; middle, loud, slow ; 
middle, soft, slow ; middle, feeble, slow, &c. Thus, we have a co- 
pious natural language adapted to the expression of every emotion 
and passion. 

MODULATIOK OF EMOTIOIT. 

The application of these qualities of the voice in the expression 

of emotion would lead us into a field of inquiry too wide for a vo> 

lume such as this : the taste of the teacher will readily suggest to 

iba pupil whMt i» wanting here. A few ^asn^s^t however, may be 
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given here as fit ezerciieB for particuiar combiiiatieof of theie qua* 
lities. 

ADOBATIOK—- ADKIBATIOir — ^SOLEMinTT — SUBLIiaTT. — LOW, 

LOUD^ SLOW, COXTIKT70V8. 

Our Father which art in heaven. Hallowed be thj name. 
Thy Idngdom eome. Tliy will be done in eartih, as it is in 
hearen. Giye ns this aaj our daily bread. And fbrriye 
US onr trespasses, as we forgive those that trespass against 
128. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil; for tiiine is tiie kii^om, and the power, and the 
glory, for erer. Amen. 

In addresses to the Deity, little deviation should he made from 
the key note. The inflexions shoold be litde varied— even emphasis 
should not be strikingly marked. 

O liiou that roUest above, round as the shield of my fa- 
thers! wbence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting lijdit ? 
Thou comest forth m thy awfiod beauty; the stars hide 
themselves in the sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in 
the western wave. But thou thyself merest alone : who 
can be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of the moun- 
tains fell ; the mountains themselves decay with years ; the 
ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon herself is lost in 
the heavens ; but mou art for ever the same, rejoicing in 
the brightness of thy course. When the world is dark with 
tonpests, when thunders roll and lightnings fly, thou lookest 
in thy beauty from the douds, and lauffhest at the storm. 
But to Ossian l^on lookest in vain; mr he beholds thy 
beams no more; whether thy yeUow hair flows on the 
eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 
But thou art perhaps, like me, for a season ; thy years will 
have an end. Thou wilt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the 
voice of the morning. 

XOUItinn7I.NE88 — DESPONDEXrCT. — LOW, SOFT, UIDDLE TIME, 

TBEmrLOUS. 

Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction ; had he rained 

All lands of sores and shames on my bare head ; 

Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 

I should have found in some part of my soul 
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A dzop of patience ; btit, alas ! t6 make me ^ 

• A fixed figure, fi)r the Time of scorn 
To point his slow immoring finger at—« 
Oh~ 

TEAR WITHOUT GUILT.— VERT LOW, BLOW^ TBX TOVE 8V8«AIMVn 

How ill this taper bums ! Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition- 
It comes upon me : Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some deyil. 
That makst my blood cold, and my hair to stand ? 

GUILTY FEAR. — ^LOW^ SLOW, HARSH, THE VOICE AT TIMES 

ASPIRATED. 

Oh, coward conscience, how dost thou afiright me ! 
The lights bum blue. It is now dead midnight ; 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

DEEP EMOTION. — LOW, QUICK, BROKEN. 

Farewell, farewell, farewell ! 
She does not feel, she does not feel ! Thank heaven. 
She does not feel her Fazio's last, last kiss ! 
One other ! Cold as stone — sweet, sweet as roses ! 

CONVERSATIONAL VOICE. — MIDDLE TONE, LIGHT, toDDLE TIME. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier had spoke my 
lines. And do not saw the air too much with your hands, 
but use all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as 
I may say, whirlwind of your passions, you must acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 0, 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split me ears 
of the groundlings ; who, for the most part, are capable of 
nothing but inexpHcable dumb show and noise. 

DIGNITY. — MIDDLE TONE, LOUI), BLOW. 

While there is hope, do not distrust the gods, 
But wait at least till CaBsar's near approach 
Force us to yield. 'TwiU never be too late 
To sue for chains and own a con(j[ueror. 
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EA]Ur£STKSe8» — ^MIBDLG TOVX, LOUP, TIMS aVlCKEll. 

Wliom are we to charge aa the deceiver of the state ? Is it 
not the man whose worob are inconsistent with his actons ? 
On whom do the maledictions &11, usually pronounted in 
our assemblies ? Is it not on this man ? Can we point 
out- a more enormous instance of iniquity in any speaker, 
than this inconsistency between his words and actions ? 

REVEKOS. — MIDDLE TONE, LOUD, ikSPIRATED, 

O, that the slave had forty thousand Uves ! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To l^zamious hate ! swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For 'tis of aspics' tongues. 

COUBAOE — CHIVALROUS EXCITEMENT. — HIGH, LOUD, SLOW. 

Once more imto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness, and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-^voured rage — 

On, on, you noblest English, 

Tyiiose blood is fetched from fathers of war-proof 1 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from mom till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the sfips, 

Btraining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 

Follow your spirit : and, upon this chaise. 

Cry — ^Heaven for Harry I England I and St George ! 

COinU«E--a>ESP£BAT£ EXCITEMEyT.— HI&H, LOUD, SLOW, 

MORE ASPIRATED. 

Fight, gentlemen of England i fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head : 
Spur yoiu: proud horses hard, and ride inbkod ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves — • 
A thousand hearts are great withjn. n^j bosom :. 

E 
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Advance otar standards, set upon onr foes ; 
Our ancient word of courage, &ir St GFeorge, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them ! Victory sits on our hdm& 

FOKDKEf S, mXSD WITH SORROW. — ^HIOH^ SOTT, tOJOft. 

Oh, my long lost hope ! 
If <liou to giddy valour gav^st the rein, 
To-morrow I may lose my son for ever. 
The love of thee before thou saw'st the lights 
Sustained my life when thy hrave fiEri;h«r feU. 
If thou shalt fall, I have nor love, nor hope^ 
In this wide world. My son, remember me 1 

Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet near dqr : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd uie fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
BeHeve me, love, it was the nigntingale. 

SHIFT OF THE VOICE. 

In the examples given above, the prevailing lone of the void wii 
pointed out ; but in passionate composition, and even In tliat of 
reasoning and nurrative, there is frequently in the watt senttDoe, 
and, generally, at the beginning of a new ventenee mnd pangrapbj 
a marked variety of tone. The right assumption of these keys coD' 
stitutes what may be termed the feeling of a compontion ; withoat 
it, acting is lifeless, and argument tiresome. It is a want of diii 
variety which distinguishes the inanimate speaker; hit infleaoa 
may be correct, and have even what hat been termed a mutiotl ci- 
dence ; but without this variety of key, he must tire hit aiiditno& 
The effect of a transition from the major to the minor key in nunc 
is not more striking than the variety which the voice will oooaiioii- 
ally assume. 

A change of key U ffmerally necessary at the eomtMMUr 
merit of a new sentence. When in the preceding eenUiict 
the voice has sunk down towards the dose^ in the new sen- 
tence it sometimes recovers its elasticity^ and sometiimss d 
continues in the depressed note on which the preceding mh- 
tence terminates* This is generally the case when the seoonii 
sentence is illustrative or expository of the first. 

No blessing of Kfe is comparable to the enjoyment of a 

discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and tmloads the 

mind, clears and improves the understanding, engenders 

tboughta and knowledge, acimajtea ^^ixtoft aasid ^g^d xesola- 
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tions, soothes and allays the passions, and finds employment 

for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Here the second sentence beginning, It gates, assnmes the low 
xiote, which terminates the preceding sentence. In the remaining 
clauses the voioe is varied, in order to ri^et the attention on ea(£ 
particular. 

Speciality^ in the tame sentence^ haa a similar effect. 

The flying Mede — his skafiless broken how. 
The fiery Greek — his red pursuing spear. 

Opposition^ variety^ modification of the sense^ interruption 
of the thoughty whether in one sentence or in separate senten- 
ces^ produce a change of key. 

Oh, blindness to the f\itiire ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 

Who sees, with equal eye, as God of sJl, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd ; 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Mountains above, earth's^ oceans plain below, 
jyeatk in the fronts destruction in the rear. 

Age, in m niriuous person^ carries in it an authority which 
makes it preferable to all the pleasures of youth. 

To die — to sleep— to sleep 1 perchance to dream ; 
Aj, there's the rub. 

If thou be'st he — 

Sut oh I how fallen. 

In theia examples, the shifts of the Foice take place within the 
lentenoe; and it may perhaps be thought that they do not come within 
tiia rule which was laid down for commencing a new sentence or pa- 
ngraph. But they are founded on the same principle — the mood of 
Ae mwi 111 *s mind. In passionate composition, the changes of key 
are more frequent than in argument, as the mind is more restless ; 
in the latter case, it is principally at the beginning of sentences or 
^paragraphs that a change is necessary. In order to keep the minds 
of an audience awake to an argument, it is necessary that the 
speaker should at times use the artifice of sincerity, wonder, &c. ; 
indeed, they are not artifices, but the feelings which must occupy 
the breast of everyone who speaks with intensity. Even the read- 
ing of a narrative partakes of the mood of the speaker*s mind, 
and will be relieved at times by those modifications of voice^ whica 
aza in aooordance with his natural temper. If, t\vetv, a TCiex^ Tv<axT^<- 
tivs BtiBflMf these modnlations, a public addresa, «\ic\sl %.<& \% ^^«^ 
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.from the pulpit, should be greatly yaried in its tones ; for thezk, pltr, 
hope> and odier passions, must animate the mind of the speakerj; 
nay, even in the closest reasoning, there most be an earnestness, m 
irmch must be exhibited, by varring tones, the natural impatieniiiB 
of a mind which, convinced itself, wonders at the tardiness of eoie 
*vietion on others, the relapse into the calmness of appeal natjifi;^ 
after such impatience, and the assumption of confidence in the state- 
ment of arguments that appear nianifert to aU. It is «a w^tsAA of 
the most remarkable of these moods of the mind that the figok«s 
of rhetoric are founded ; their pronunciation, then*, muat be inti- 
mately connected with the modulation of the voice, and wilb the 
shift which forms so prominent a part of modolatiim. The ri^^Ol- 
lowing examples of the pronunciation of figures^ aa giren Amd eny 
plained in Mr Walker^s Rhetorical Grammar, wiU illustrate thh ^^ 

1. PaOLEPSIS, OR ANTICIPATION, 

Is a figure by which the speaker suggests an objection to what )ie 
is advancing, and returns an answer to it. This figure afford* && 
orator a favourable opportunity of altering his voice and mannec, 
and, by this means, of throwing a greater variety into Kis pr<i- 
nunciation. The nature of the figure dictates the mann^ of de- 
livering it. When we propose an objection against ourselyet^ 
«sndour requires a certain fairness and openness of manner, whieh 
may show we do justice to the opinion of our adversary, a^id 
want to conceal nothing from our judges. This frankness, o^ 
manner is best expressed by a dear, open tone of voice, somewhat 
higher and louder than the general tone of the discourse, nearty as 
if we were calling out to a person at a distance ; aiter which,> tile 
answer must be given in a slow, firm tone, that the objeotibn aofl 
answer may be the more clearly distinguished, and that what ife 
may oppose to the objection, may have more the appearance of oqol 
reason and argument. An excellent example of this figure 'itf'm 
Cicero's Oration for ArchiaiH- • i' 

.^^, How zaany examples of the bravest men have the Gree^ 
iflnd. Latin wiiters left xis, not onlj to contemplate, bu^.i^ 
•i^Aitfetc! "These illustrious models I have always set tcfiwe 
me in the government of the state, and have formed my con- 
duct by contemplating their virtues. 

'; Bid U will he mked^ were tbose great men who are Cde^ 
brated in history distinguished for that kind of leariii4|; 
jw^b; ypu 80 lughly extol ? // wmU he di0cuU^ I ^^t, 
to prove t}^m ^fth^oa eH^ but what I shall answer is ntH^ 
theless certain^ / own, then^ ihat there have been many 
inen of excellent dispositions and distinguished virtue, whcj, 
*wkhoat learning, and by the almost divine force of nature 
self, have attained to great wisdom and worth; nay, 
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farther, I yn]l allow that nature, without learaing, is of 
iter efficacy towards the attainment of glorj and yiitue, 
ian learning without nature : hut then I alSnn, that when, 
to an excellent natural disposition, are added the enihellish«> 
ments of learning, there always results from this union 
something astonishingly great and extraordinary. 

Before the prolepsis in this passage, as generally in every other 
where it occurs, the voice falls into a low tone, as having concluded 
some branch of the discourse ; this gives it a better opportunity of 
etrildiig into the higher tone, proper to the objection ; and wnen. 
this 18 pronounced, the voice falls into a lower tone as it begins tha 
axMlver, and rises again gradually with the importance of tha 
snbject. 

2. FA&ALEFSIS, OH OMISSION, 

Is a figure by which the orator pretends to conceal or pass by tyhat 
he really means to declare and to enforce. 

Whatever we seem to give up as a matter of small consequence, 
we generally pronounce in a higher and softer tone of voice than tha 
rest : this is accompanied with an air dP indifference that seems to 
make light of what we mention, and this indifference generally 
leads us to end the particulars with the suspension of voice, pro- 
]>erly called the rising inflexion. Thus, Cicero, in his defence of 
fleltiiis, introduces his character in the following manner, with a 
design of recommending him to the favour of his judges :— 

I might say many tUngs of his Kbe«Jity, kindness to hi, 
domestics, his command m the army, and moderation during 
his office in the province ; but the honour of the state pre- 
sents itself to my view, and calUng me to it, advises me to 
omit these lower matters. 

The first part of this sentence should be spoken in a soft, , high 
tone foi voice, with an air of indifference, as if waving the advan- 
tages arising from his client's character; but the latter part assumce 
a lower and firmer tone, which greatly enforces and sets off tkfi 
feMDer* 

3. COHMUKICATIOM 

Is a figure by which the speaker applies to his hearers or opponents 
S^r their op&iion upon the point in debate. Thus, Cicero, in hi« 
Qxation for Cascina, appeals to Piso :— 

Suppose, Piso, that any person had driven you from your 

bovs^ hy ;violence, how woidd you have hehaved ? 

V Jl is plain that this figure ottght to be pronounced in an easyj^ii- 
mUjar, middle tone of voice; without passion, and with such a 
htaikhieBS of manner, as if we were fully satisfied pf thd justice «f 
Mtr ba'use. 
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4. INTEKBOOATIOK 

Becomes a figure when it virtually declares, or when it demands an 
answer in accordance with the conviction of the interrogator. If 
we consider it only as a departure from the declarative form, and 
not accompanied by any passion, it wonderfully varies and enuvens 
the style, by holding personal converse, as it were, with the reader 
or auditor, and urging him to attention by the answer, it leads lufl 
to expect. If this figure is formed by the verb only, and witheut 
the interrogative words, it frequently commences and continnei 
with a monotone, and ends with an inflexion of voice, which not 
only pleases the ear by the striking variety it produces, but rouMi 
the attention by its more immediate address to the understandiagi 
Bat when, to these marking properties, we annex emotion or psi- 
don, this figure becomes the most powerful engine in the wiiflk 
arsenal of oratory. How does Cicero press and hear down his ad- 
versary by the force of his interrogations ! When pleading for hii 
client, he thus addresses himself to his accuser :— 

I will make you this offer, Plancius : choose any one tribe 
YOU please, and show, as jou ought, bj whom it was biibed; 
out if jou cannot, and, in my opmion, wiU not even attempt 
to do this, I will show you how he gained it. Is this a mr 
contest ? Will you engage on this groimd ? It is an open, 
honourable challenge to you. Why are you silent ? Wif 
do you dissemble ? Why do you preraricate ? I repeated^ 
insist on this point, I urge you to it, press it, require it, naj) 
I demand it of you. 

5. CLIMAX 

Is an assemblage of particulars forming a whole, in snch a maimtr, 
that the last idea in the former member becomes the first in the 
latter, and so on, step by step, till the climax or gradation is ooD- 
pleted. 

Nor did he commit himself only to the people, but abo 
to the senate ; nor to the senate only^ but likewise to the 
public forces ; nor to these only^ but also to the power of 
him with whom the senate had entrusted the whole com- 
monwealth. 

In this climax, the circumstances rise in importance, and shonU 
therefore have an increasing force and elevation of voice as they 
proceed. The two first members must end with the falling inflexion, 
thae only with the rising inflexion, and the last with uie faUsBg, 
but in a more forcible and elevated tone than the rest.* 

* The propriety of this elevation of tone in the last member may be qiiMtloBfid* 
As was noticed before in Bnq^hariSi the voice may increase in Intea8ity« andjfft 
Mdcpt» depreeeed tone. 
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6. AFO6TKOPHX, OB OOCAflXOKAZ. ADDBZIS, 

Is a figoro in whioh we interrupt the current of our disoourte, and 
tmm. to another peiion, or to some other object different from thai 
to vrhich our address was at first directed. This figure is seldom 
need ; but when^ in a violent commotion, the speaker turns himself 
otk all sides, and appeals to the living and the dead, to angels and 
to men, to rocks, groves, and rivers, for the justice of his causey 
or oaUs upon Ihem to tympathiAe with hit joy, grief, or resent- 



Tha tone of voiee to be employed in prononnoing this figure ie 
ae rarious as the pesaions it aasumes ; but aa these passions are ge« 
narally very vehement^ a higher and louder tone of voice is genenUly 
nacaeeary in. the apoetvophe than on that part of the oration that 
pj»eedefl it When we address inanimate Uunge, especially if they 
ara enpposed to be distant, the voice must rise in height' and loud* 
neee, at if the epeakar were resolved to make them hear him. la 
tlua manner we may presume Cioero pronounoed that fine apostropha 
in hit oration for Milo, when, speiddng of the death of Clediuiy 
ha says, 

O je judges ! it was not by human coTinsel, nor bj asj 

thing less uian the immediate care of the immortal gods^ 

that this erent has taken place. The reiy divinities them«* 

selves, who beheld that monster fijl, seemed to be moved, 

and to have inflicted their vengeance upon him. / appeal 

to you^ I call to witness, vou, O je hills and groves of 

Alba I You, the demolishea Alban altars ! ever accounted 

holy bj ihe Romans, and coeval with our religion, but which 

Olodius, in his mad fury, having first cut down and levelled 

the most sacred groves, had sunk imder heaps of common 

buildings ; I appeal to you, I call you to witness, whethec 

your altan, your divinities, your powers, which he had pol« 

luted with aU kinds of wickedness, did not avenge theub* 

selves when this wretch was extirpated? And thou^ 

holy Jupiter I firom the height of thy sacred moimt, whose 

lakes, ^oves, and boundaries, he haa so often contaminated 

with his det^able impurities : and you, the other deitie% 

whom he had insulted, at length opened your eyes to punish 

this enormous offender. By you, by you, and m your sight, 

was the slow, but ihe righteous and merited, vengeance e^ce- 

cuted upon him. 

In pronouncing this passage, it is eyident that the speaker must 
raise nit 70100 at *' / appeal," Ac, and, with a force and rapidity 
boidering on enthuaiasm, continue the voice in this pitch till theitt« 
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vocation of Jupiter, who, as the Supreme Beixiff, is supposed to be 
present, and to be too sacred to be addressed with the same ▼kdenee 
as inanimate objects ; for which reason, the speaker must lower hii 
tone into a solemn monotone, and continue in his lower tone with 
itttreasing fiorce to the end. 

PASSION — ITS HODULATIOK. 

The management of passion in accordance with the character that 
is represented to labour under it, its natural sentiments, its fln^ 
tuations. and its combinations, must be intuitively present to the 
mind of the dramatic author. The person who acta a oharte- 
ter, has, in some respects, a minuter and more delicate task to 

Esribrm, as he must watch over every tone, look, and gettore, aad 
eep them in consistency with the situation of the person nepre- 
seatcd. There is a smile of benignity, o£ love, of contempt ; than 
is A smile of innocence and of guilt ; of dignity, and of silliness; 
there is the smile of the peasant and that of the king. To vary 
the csqiression of passion, so as to preserve it in keeping with tiitt 
character, to exhibit inferior and incidental passions, as modified by 
a dominant one, are the attainments of a great actor, who, in ktt 
delineations, is not always assisted bv the composition of uie dra> 
matist. For, although in representations of passion, the dramatist 
exhibits the sentiment of passion in agreement with the character 
represented, yet the actor has the difficult task of preserving the 
consistency of the functions of voice, look, and gesture, in those 
parts where there is little excitement, and where Uie familiar pfii-ts 
of the dialogue are apt to make one forget the idiosyncrasy of the 
character. This preservation of the consistency of character in 
minute and incidental matter, is much more difficult to accomplish, 
than a forcible representation in some highly wrought scenes. . Be- 
sides, written language is frequently so inexpressive, that different 
meanings are often attached to the same passages ; for this reason, |t 
is highlv important to know the nature of passion, its natural senti* 
ments, its combinations, and endurance, that we may be enabled to 
give that reading, as it is called, which a cultivated taste preferii 
This subject has not been treated in our common class-books on 
Elocution : in these compilations, too much attention has been paid 
to mere sounds ; the influence of passion on pronunciation, and the 
analysis of the structure of eloquent composition, must be inTesU^ 

Sated, if we wish the intellectual and tasteful to encounter tbe 
rudgery of a course of oratory. 

Up with my tent. Here vnll I Ke to-night— 
But Ichere to-tnorrow ? Well, all's one for that. 
' Who hath descried the number of the traitors ? 

• ' The- guilty mind is full of starts^ and will catch prophecies from 
/is own Inadvertent words. There is a marked ^ute after *' nighi ;" 
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the mention of " to^ttiffhi " calls his mind to the future. " But 
where lo-fnorroio" follows in a deep, slow, reflective voice. 

The familiar direction and remark of " Up with my teni — Here 
wUl J lie t<MMght" are spoken not in a careless, light voice, bnt in 
a suppressed tone ; the mind is oppressed with suspicion, and the 
fear oif impending evil ; and the most familiar expressions are tinged 
with a shade of the ruling passion. 

The pronunciation of familiar, incidental remarks, then, must be 
in keeping with the colouring of the ruling passion. There is no- 
thing which lends more life and reality to a picture than these tri- 
vialities ; but their introduction requires a delicate appreciation of 
diaraoter, and of the varying moods of the mind. In the lines 
above, we observe that Richard's habitual state of mind would lead 
Um to speak even common things in a tone of suppression. Ac- 
oordinriy, in certain tragedies, tiie tone of the principal character, 
from the beginning to the end, is what may be termed paetion formed^ 
tad extends over the business of every scene. In the lines we have 
quoted, the fismiHar direction is tinged with the atcLte of mind ; in 
ttUMO which are to follow, the familiar remarks are strongly coloured 
by an ineontndlable ruling passion at the moment, and courtesy is 
carried off in the whirlwind of rage. 

JDetdemona, I will not stay to offend you. 

Lodovico, Truly an obedient lady : 
I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 

Othdlo. Jilistress. 

Ikid. My lord? 

Oih, What would you with her ? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth, Ay, you did wish that I would make her turn : 
1^, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn aeain ; and she can weep, sir, weep ; 
And she's obedient, as you say, obedient, 
Veiy obedient : Proceed you in your tears. 
Coneemifi^ thisy «r— Oh well-painted passion ! 
/ am commanded home : Get you a^vay ; 
ni send for you anon. Sir^ I obey the manda'i\ 
And will return to Venice ; — ^Hence, araunt ! 
Qanio ehall Jiave my place. And, sir, to-night, 
/ do entrecU that we may sup together. 
You are welcome^ sir^ to Cyprus. 

Sometimes the familiar springs naturally from certain passions ; 
in settled sorrow, the mind will sometimes find relief m trivial 
natters ; thus, Desdemona, in her grief, reverts to ik t^xvci^|^««^^ 
eroi tpoikj cfbie appearance and demeanour. 
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Degd. My mother had a maid, called Barbara; 
9he was in love ; and he she loved proved mad,* 
And did forsake her : she had a song of willow ; 
An old thing 'twas, but express*d her fortune, 
And she died singing it : That song, to-night, 
"Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one side. 
And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr ythee, dispatch. 

Emilia. %all I go fetch your night-gown f 

Desd. Noy unpin me here,'-^ 
This Lodovico is a proper man, 

Emilia. A handsome man. 

Desd. And he speaks well. 

Certain passions have their relief in others ; this may be termed 
the succession or alternation of passion. Thus, on receiving an i&« 
jury, resentment is often followed by grief ; and anger olten finA 
relief in assumed contempt and irony. 

Worcester, get thee gone, for I see danger 

And disobedience in thine eye : OA, «tV, 

Your presence is too bold and peremptory^ 

And majesty might never yet endure 

The moody frontier of a servant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us ; when we need 

Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 

A violent passion does not long keep possession of the mind. I^ 
has a train of feelings flowing from it, and the pronunciation moit 
be varied accordingly. There is a beautiful exemplification of tbii 
in the reply of Corioianus to Aufidius on being taunted as a boy* 

Aujidius, Nome not the god, 
Thou boy of tears. 

Corioianus. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. 
Boy ! Gut me to pieces, Yolscians : men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy 1 
If you have writ your annals true^ 'tis there^ 
That^ like an eagle in a dove-'Coty I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli : 
Alone I did it. Boy ! But let us part. 
Lest my rash hand should do a hasty deed 
Hy cooler thought forbids. 

* WUd, inconBianl. 
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In this piece^ the word ^^ doy" ia repeated thriee; aod an inexpe- 
rienced speaker might rise in intensity on each succeeding reitera- 
tion. But a little reflection will show that each succeeding ** boy** 
should sink in intensity, the last being inerdy slightly contemptuous. 
In the first part of the quotatioOy astomshmait asd rage completelv 
occupy the mind, and the word boy is given full and prolonged, wita 
the rising inflexion. But a man in vehement commotion soon be- 
comes ashamed of his own situation : if he is proud, his mind 
-whispers to him that he is giving his enemy an advantage by ac- 
knoivledging that he has tibe power of moving him so much ; in 
such situations, the mind will suddenly adapt ironical and sneering 
lan^aage which may argue contempt and coolness. '' 'Twas there, 
that, like an eagle in a dove-cot, I fluttered your Volscians in 
CoriolL" After this, the mind, as if it felt that it had got satisfaction 
fior the insult by the taunt thrown out, acquires more calmness, and 
the last ''boy" is slightlj contemptuous. So quickly has the passion 
exhausted itself, that, m the end, prudence has obtained a place. 
'^ But let ns part, lest my rash hand should do a hasty deed my 
cooler thought forbids." 

An attention to tibe principle of dominant and inferior passions 
will prevent that absuind mimicry which is often adopted when we 
repeat the words of others. Thus, in Cassius's speech against 
Caesar, the words ^^ Give me some drink, TitiniuSy" are not pro- 
nounced in the attenuated voice of a sick person, but partake of the 
scorn and contempt with which Cassius was overflowing. 

He had a fe^er -when he ivas in Spain ; 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake ; 'tis true, this god did shake. 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that hade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their hooks, 

Alas ! it cried, Give me same drink, Tiiiniug, 

As a sick girl. 

This hM» not only in acting, but also in recitation ; for although 
the reciter is not supposed to be so occupied with passion as an 
actor, he has still an impress of the passion which he describes, and 
must not condescend to throw himself so much out of the character 
as to enter into another inferior one, especially if it is mean, and 
merely inddentaL It must be obvious that this mimicry would 
be still more unbecoming in a dignified orator. In light and comio 
acting^ it is introduced with propriety. 

To active variety of tone, the reading of dialogues^ where 
the characters are ejected hy different passions, is vety use^ 
fid. ThtLSy the times of stem and deep resolve are strongly^ 
setoff hy those of tenderness and innocent fear, in tkefU^ 
htcing dialogue ;— « 
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OtheUo. Have you pray*d to-night, Desdemona? 

Desdemona. Ay, my lord. 

0th. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcird as yet to heaven and grace, .-, 

Solicit for it straight. 

Desd. Alas ! my lord, what may you mean by that ? 

Oth* Welly do it and be brief; 1 will walk by : 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 
No, heaven fbrefend ! I would not kill thy soul 

Desd. Talk you of killing? 

0th, Ay, I do. 

De$d» Then, heaven have mercy on me ! 

Oth, Amen, with all my heart ! 

Desd, If you say so, I hope you will not kill me- 

0th. Himiph! 

Desd. And yet I fear you ; for you are fatal then 
When your eyes roll so : Why I shoidd fear, I know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet I feel, I fear. 

Oth. Think on thy sins. 

Desd. That death's unnatural, ^hat kills for loving. 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 
Some bloo^ passion shakes your very frame : 
These are portents ; but yet I hope, I hope. 
They do not point on me. 

Oth, Peace and be still. 

The voice of Desdemona is high, soft, clear, slow, and tremulous ; 
that of Othello, deep, compressed, slow, and aspirated. Dialogues, 
when the characters are male and female, as in the above, afford 
the best exercises, as the voice makes a natural effort to contrast 
them. 

IMITATIVE MODULATION. 

In all languages, there is a connection betwixt certain words 
and their pronunciation, naturally significant of the ideas which 
they represent. In those words which signify objects with which 
sound and motion are associated, the connection is obvious ; by a 
natural association, this imitation is extended to the qualities of 
roughness, smoothness, height^ extension, &c., and also to tlie meta- 
physical qualities of gentleness, melancholy, &c. To heighten this 
imitation in common conversation, or in plain reading, woald be 
ridiculous ; but in descriptive reading, the voice enters into the 
imitation, and veems to endeavour to give every word a natural ex- 
pression. 
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ensitj^^ suhlimUyy are naturally ejepres^ed by a pro- 
n and swell of the voice, 

on, thou deq> aad dark blue ocean, roUj 

thousand Jieete sweep orer thee in vain. 

doption of a tone little varied in the inflexion ii neoefltarj 
passages, the wave of the voice not exceeding a half note. 

L glorious mirror ! where the Ahnight j's form 

ies itself in tempests ; in all time, 

I or convtdsedy in breeze^ or gale^ or storin^ 

f the pole ; or, in the torrid dime, 

b heaving ; boundless^ endless^ and sublime. 

eader^s adnuration of a passage is conveyed to another by a 
imitation, and a long interval betwixt the words. I notice 
lough it does not come within the Intimate sphere of orna- 
■eading, as it is a practice of daily occurrence, and as it is 
ly employed by the intelligent reader to convey to others 
tieauty, force, and sublimity of a passage. In such reading, 
a tone of wonder and admiration ; and the frequent pausM 
e, that the hearer may have leisure to see the compositioa in 
eaning. 

on and sound, in all their inodifications, are, in de- 
e reading^ more or less imitated. To glide, to drive, 
, to flow, to skip, to whirl, to turn, to rattle, ^c, all 
5 of a peculiar modification of voice. This expreS'^ 
8 in the key, force, and time of the tones, and the 
pronunciation of certain letters which are sujypo^ed 
articular ly to express the imitation. 

ease in writing comes fix)m art, not chance ; 
sound most seem an echo to the sense, 
is the strain when Zephjrr gently hlows, 
the smooth stream in smoother ntraihers flows ; 
when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
m, Ajax stnves some rock's yast weight to throw, 
line too lahours, and the words more slow ; * 

so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
\ o'er the tmbending com, and skims along the vbsisi* 
from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, ; ■ ■ 

mounts exidting on triumphant wings. , .!, ^.i„ 
'hythmus of speech is significant of voxi^MA kindi^^ 
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I.ABOSIOV8 KOTIOK. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 

The pauses which must necessarily occur betwixt high, AtH, hufft^ 
round, and ttons, are eminently deecriptiTe of slow mottoa, Tht 
necessitv of these pauses is shown in what follows on the meMon 
of speecn. 

BEOULAR MOVEMENT. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

The regularity of the cadence here, as is afterwards seen in thi 
Measure of Speech, is peculiarly appropriate. 

PAUSES. 

Besides the pauses of passion, and those which are denoted \fj 
grammatical punctuation, there are short pauses at the terminate 
of those clusters of words which have been termed oratorical, tad 
others which are regrulated by the rhythmus of speedi. The latter 
are explained under the head Measure of Speech; the former, wUdi 
have (Stained the name of Rhetorical Pauses, may be qiii<slyiiih 
derstood by the following rule and examples. 

Pause before the nominative, if it consists of several foonft^ 
or if it is one important word; before and after an tnter- 
mediate clause; oefore the relative; before and after clautei 
introduced bj/ prepositions ; before conjunctions; andb^oN 
the infinitive mood, if any words intervene betunxt it and 
the word which governs it. 

The experience of want [ enhances the value of plenif* 

Truth is the hasis | of excellence. 

Trials in this state of being J are the lot of man. 

Death ] is the season ] which brings our affections to the 
test. 

From the right exercise j ofour intellectual powers | arises J 
one I of the chief sources ] of our happiness. 

We £^plaud virtue J even in enemies. 

Honour | and shame | from no condition rise. 

A pubUc speaker | may have a voice that is musical | and 

of great compass ; but it requires much time and labour ] \fi 

attain its just modulation J and that variety of flexion ssA 

tone I which a pathetic discourse requires. 

These pauses are generally shorter in their duration than thow 

at the grammatical points. The duration of the various pauses will 

be exemplified in the examples on the Measure of Speech ; in the 

meantime it may he noticed, that grammatical punctuation does aft 
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dways demand a pause, and that the time of the panses at yarioii* 
points is not correctly stated in many books on reading. In some 
treatises, the pause at the period is described as beiiif^ uniformly 
Soar times as long as that at a comma ; whereas it is regulated en« 
tirely by the nature of Ae subject, the intimacy or remoteness of 
the connection between the sentences, and other causes. 

HEASURE OF SPEECH. 

The measure of speech was first explained by Mr Steele in his 
Prosodia Rationalis. Although the subject is interesting as con- 
nected with the physiology of speech, and useful as contributing to 
the harmony of pronunciation, and the ease and convenience of the 
speaker, it has not received that attention which its importance 
seems to demand.* 

Measure, as applied to speech, consists of a heavy or accented 
portion of syllabic sound, and of a light or unaccented portion pro- 
daoed by one effort of the human voice. In forming the heavy or 
accented syllable, the organs make a str(4ce or beat, and, however 
Instantaneous, are placed in a certain position, from which they 
mast be removed before they can make another stroke. Thus, in 
the repetition of /a«<, /m/, there must be two distinct pulsations, 
and a pause must occur betwixt the two, to enable the organs to 
reooTer their position. But the time of this pause may he filled up 
with a light syllable, or one under remission ; thus, faster, fatter, 
occnpy t^ same time in the pronunciation as fast, fast. This re- 
miss or light action of the voice may extend to two and three syl- 
lables, as is seen in etreumsianoe, infinitely, &c. The stroke, or 

pnlsative effort of the voice, then, can only be on one syllable ; the 
remission of the voice can give several syllables after the pulsation. 
This piilsati<m and remission have been illustrated by the planting 
and raising of the foot in walking ; hence the Thesis and Arsis 
cf the Greeks: the first is the pulsative, the second, the remiss 
action. Now, apart from the pauses of passion and of connection, 
there most be frequent pauses arising from the nature of the organs 
of speech; these are denoted in the following examples by the 
figure ^ and the pulsative and remiss syllables by *.* and •• 

It has been said that the pulsative effort can be made only on one 
syllable ; if the syllable has extended quantity, it may be pronounced 
both with the pulsative effort, and die away in the remission ; but 
if it is short in quantity, a pause must occur before the pronuncia- 
tion of the next syllable. One syllable, then, may occupy what is 
CsHed a measure, the voice being either prolonged, or the time 
heing made up with a pause. This pause is denoted by the figure ^ ; 
a repetition ox the same figure is used to denote the longer pauses 
which are determined by passion, or the intimacy and remoteness 
of the 



* Mr Chapman, in his Rhythmical Oramxnar, has treated the suhjeot at |[Teat 
iBBgCh : and Mr Barber, in his Grammar of Elocution, has ooDfineA.\^TBa»a&^ 
of extiaots enUxdy to the eiaddation of this subjeot. 



B^ paDvcofjB or Bi^tcunoir. 



la tlM aluernauon of heavy a^ iigiife^ A» aatartl «»Anr H*&^ 
htfaw to Ughty M the iapraaniiiia on dfee car ai»foitee< IHmA'W 
unpoWs which aca uuMt straagij laarfcf^ A OMaswaar ( 
th«i, u a portion o£ nauad Wgianiay Imh i, aad eaMig' 
CooBaDoa meaMine or oiinnfa ia aada ap of a haarjr aad High 
Table, triple measure of a hearr axfed twa ii|^ lyBaMM. ' •' ' "*l}^^ 

COMXOX X£.\5UaX. 

While the | stonnj | tempest | blows, 

• • • • 

While the [ battle { rages [ long and | lond. 

• • •• • • •• • tt •• • • •• • • 

* * • • * ,1 

The bar | Is the measurer of time. It may contain an impci{ft^ 
measure. ./ 

T¥ra8 at the [ royal \ feasts J ^ for | Pema J won.^] 



. J' 
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Each bar is equal here in time ; by this it is not meant thtt' w 
word far occupies as much time as *Twtu ai they or r^SM^h ^^^^ 
of the bar in which /or is pbced, is made up by a pause. Fadiil 
then, make up both for heavy and light syllablee. Such measUW 
are called imperfect. 

TmiPLE MEASURE. 

• ■■■1*' 

Where is my | cabin door | fi«t by the | wfld wood [ 

• • •• •• • • •• •• • • •• •• • • •• i\f, 

• ■ • • . ■ ■ 

Sisters and ] sire [ ^ did yon | mourn for its | fell | 

• • • • • 

The imperfect measure, did youj is supplied by the pause. The 

measure tire and fall may be termed perfect ones, as the qaantBi 
being extended, the voice may assume the heavy and light. Ib 
simple measure, a common measure may occur, as in the bar tfi^ 
woody the time being the same as in the triple bar. 

Heroic or Iambic verse commonly begins with a light syllable ; > 
pause precedes it to make up for the heavy. 

^ E j temal | blessings | crown my | earliest | friend. ' 

• • ** • • • • • • ** • « •• ,,«••• •>•*■, 

• • • • . • . 

QUANTITY. 

The division of the quantities of a cadence is properly called ii 
meter. The whole quantity of the time or duration of a caden0> 
whether common or triple, may be subdivided by metrical artict 
lation in sound or silence into any unequal fractional quantities < 
time, provided their sum altogether be neither more nor less thfl 
the integral quantity of the said cadence. Thus, in the lines, , 

Where is my | cabin door [ fest by the | wild wood, 

* Cadence, in the measure of speech, has no conneotion with the cadma in n: 
didntiatL 
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j()ie words within tKe hart ooeiipy the aame time, hut the fhic- 
lional parts do not sepaimtely oorrespond in time : thas. tthere is 
my occupies the Mme time as cab'in door; hut the syllable whore is 
lon^^r than cab^ and the time of the bar is made up on door, which 
IB pr(mounced longer than my. Accent^ then, or the heavy, should 
not be confounded with quantity. 

There is much confusion among grammarians on this subject of 
accent and quuitity, and their scanning of verse gives no assis^nce 
to the pronunciation. The measure of speech proceeding on the 
alternation of heavy and light, as explained above, is a sure gfiide 
to harmonious prpnunciation. 
Rhvthmus consists of an arrangement of syllabic measures ^distin- 
guishable by the ear, divided more or less by pauses, and of more 
or less obvious proportion in their periods and responses. 

Verse is constituted of a regular succession of similar cadesboes or 
measures, or of 'a limited variety of cadences, by which sensible 
responses are presented to the ear at regular proportioned distances. 
Poetry is based on the r^ular succession of the two measures, 
common and triple, varied, nowever, by imperfect measures, which 
require pauses, and by the occasional mtroduction of a change of 
measure. The best cadences are those of two syllables ; the next 
are those of three ; and the next, those of one. All these may find 
a place in the same verse, and uieir employment gives a pleasing 
variety to the line, as in the following i-^ 

Arms and the [ man 1 1 sing | ^ ^ [ who ^ j forced by | 

• • • • • ■ • 

fiite. I 
Hail ] holy | lights | offspring of J heaven | firsts [horn. | 
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The following marked examples will illustrate the principles re- 
ferred to in the above remarks, and conduce to make good timists 
in reading. The duration of the pauses is marked out by ^ the 

shortest pause ; ^ ^ a longer pause ; ^ "^ "^ &c Ac. 

Thou I soft flowing | Aron,^ | "^by j thy [ silrer | stream | 
.... .. ■• •• • • •• •• . . •• • • •• • • •• •• •« 

• • • ■ • • ■ a 

^Of I things^ j more than [ mortal | ^^ | sweet j Shak- 

• • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• « k 

• • • * • • 

speare would I dream, I ^ "i I 

•• •• • • •• • • •• 

^The I fairies | ^by | moonlight I 1^ I danoe ^ ( remnd 

. . •• % • •• • • •• * . •• . . •• • • •• •.• 

• ■ • . • • • 

his I green ( bed, ^ 

.. . • •• . . •• 

F 
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"^For ] ludlow«d the ] tfnf ifl I ^ ^ j "i ^fidch I pillowed 

« • 

^ The J love-stricken \ maiden, J ^ ^ | ^ die j taft-sigh- 

, . •• • . •• *• • . •• • • •• • • •• •• • • 

# • • • « • « 

ing I swain, 

•• • • •• 

Here I rove [ ^^withotrt J danger, J ^^ | here ] e^h J 

• • •••• •••• •• •« •• •••• •••• •••• 

• • • • • ■ 

^without 1 pain; M^ I 

. • •• •• • • •• • • •• 

• • • 

^The ] sweet ] hud of I beauty | ^1 1 ^no { bl%ht shall 

,, •• •••• .. •• •• •• .. •• •••• •• •• 

* ■ « • • • • 

here I dread, ^ 
'iFor j hallowed the j tnrfis } ^^ I ^that I pillowed his j I 

• • •• • • •• 

In the above lines, there it the measure of one syllable, and «f 
two and three syllables ; but the time of each bar must be the same^ 
whether in sound or silence. 

Boll I on I ^thou I deep j ^and | dark I blue [ ocean, | 

#••• •••• •• •• •••• •• •• •••• •••• ,,•• 

• •• •• ••• 

• • •• • • •• 

Ten* I thousand [ fleets [ ^^ f sweep { oyer [ thee j ^in | 

Tain', 1^-1 1 S^ I 
Man [ marks the J earth ( ^with ] ruin, j "^^ J his con | 

* • • • • • • 

troll 
Stops with the | shore; | "^^ | upon the I wateiy I plain, | 

• • •♦ •• • • •• •••••• •••••• • • •• 

• • • • • 

^The I wrecks are | all | thy | deed; | ^ ^ ] nor doth 

• • • • • • • 

re j main | 

• 

* It is laid down as a rale, that a shut sound, snch as « in fen, cannot le pro- 
nounoed with prolonged quantity, and that a pause must be made after it ; bat 
emphasis prolongs the shut sounds. The proloogsAlon on ten Isaeoessaxy to ex* 
press the idea of vastness. 



i 
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^A I AaAcmni ] sum's I mrun I ^^ 1 flMtTehk 1 own, I 

• • • • • • » 

When for a | moment \ ^^ 1 like a I drop of I rain I 

■ ■ •• •• , . •• • • •• • • •• • • •• , , •• • 

• • • • • • 

^He ] nnksmto tiby [ depths | ^with | bubbling | groan | 
iWith I out a I grave | ^^ I lun | kneffd, | ^un I cof- 

•••••• • » 

firfd, 1 ^and un j known. J ^^ J ^^ | 

• • • • 

^His I steps I ^are ] not upon j thy | paths; [ thy [ 

•• •• •• • • •• •• •• •• • • •• •• •• 

• • • • • 

fiddsi 

• • •■ 

^Are J nota j spoil J ^for j him; [ "^^ | thoudosta | rise 

• • M . • •• • • •• • • • • • • •• • • •• •• , . •• 

• •• ••• • 

lAnd I shake him J from thee; } ^^ ] ^the | rile | 

• * • • • 

sliength he | wields | 
« • •• . • 

IFor I cardi's de j stniction | ^^ | thou dost | allde I 

•t M , , , . t* . • •• • • •• • • •• 

' m • • • • 

«p»e I ^^ I 

• • •• • • •• 

fuming him I "^Ifrom thy 1 bosom, | "^to the | skies, j 

• • • • • 

• • •• 

lAnd I send'st him I shirering in thy I playful f spray, I 

V - .,. .^. ... •• ... •• 

^And I howling | ^tohis | gods, | ^^ ] where [ haply | 

V '• • • •• •••••• • • • . •• • • •• 

• • • • • 

Hes I 
... •• 

^His I petty I hope, J ^in I some I near | port | ^or | 

V •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •♦ 

#' « • • • • • 

W, I "i"i I 

• • •• ^ • •• 

« • 

Hen I dadiest him j ^a | gwn | ^to 1 earth, | ^^ | 

V •• • • •• •• • • •♦ • • •• • • •• • • 

• % • • • • 

there J let him j lay. | ^^ \ ^^ \ 
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^The I armaments I ^ which I thimderstrike j ^1th^tl ' |l 
., " ' ... " ... •• •• •.• " ■ 

walls 
... •• 

^Of I rock-huilt | cities, | ^^ I bidding | nations | r. 

• • • • • • 

quake, | ^^ \ 

• • 

^And I monarchs | 'i'i 1 tremble | ^in their | C2^itali>l 

. , •• • • •• • • •• • • •• •••••• • .• •* ** 

• • • • • « 

^^ I ^The I oak le | viathans, | "i whose | huge | ribs| 

• • • • •• . • •• •••••• • • •• 

m • • • • 

make | 
^Their | clay ere | ator | ^^ | ^the | vain | title | 

KA KA AA A& m^ AA •* 



. • •• 



take, I 
•.• •* 

^Of I lord of I thee, | ^and | arbiter | ^of | war! ] 

. . •• • • •• • • •• . • •• •••••• • • •• • • •• 

• • • • • • • 

These | ^ are thy | toys, | 'i'l | and as the | snowy [ flftb 

• • • • • • • 

^They | melt into thy | yeast of | waves, | ^ which | tosf 

• • • • • • ' 

^ A I like the Ar | mada's | pride, | ^ or | spoils of | Tift' 

•t , , •• •• , , •• • . •• . • •• • • •• V 

f^ • • • • • * 

fel I gar. n-l I ^-1 I 

•• • • . * 

MThy I shores are I empires, I ^^ I chang'din | all \ sai?.j , 

thee, I 
^^ I^As I Syria, I ^^ I Greece, | ^^ | Rome, [ ^inj 

Carthage, M^ I what are | they? [ 

m • • • 

*i^ 1 Thy I waters I wasted them I ^^ | while they wer* 
'/. free, | 

vi>1 I 'i And I many a I tyrant I since : I ^^ I ^thar \, 
shores o I bey, 
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^The ] stranger, J slive, | "ior | savage, [ ^^ I their de I 

. , •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• 

m • • • • 

cay I 

• • •• 

^Has I dried up | realms | ^to | deserts Ml [ not^ | 

. . •• • • •• • • •• . •• • . •• . •• • • •• 

• • ••• • ••• 

so I thou, I ^^ I 

• • •• • • •• • • •• 

• • • 

Un^ I changeable | "i^ [ save to thy | wild | waves' | 
. • ■• . . •• •• . . •• « • •• •# . . •• . . •• 

pky!|^"1| 

• • •• • • •• 

Time | writes | no | wrinkle | '^on | thine I azure | brow, | 

. . •• . . •• . . •• . . •• . . •• . . •• . . •• • • •• 

• ••• •••• 

^^ I Such as ere | ations I dawn | ^ be I held, | ^^ [ ^ 
thou I rollest | now. | ^^ | ^^* | 

•• • • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• 

« • • • 

EXTEMPORE FORCE. 

T^here is one species of force connected with pausing which I have 
not Been noticed in the treatises of Elocutionists, which consists in 
conveying the impression to the hearer that what is said is the im« 
mediate prompting of the mind. The sudden thought dashing on 
the mind is indeed expressed hy the dash, at which there is a mo- 
mentary pause, and a suddenness in coming on the succeeding word ; 
bat when the ideas flow continuously and in order, the same pause 
and sudden seizing on the word which express the idea which ir. 
labouring in the mind, are equally applicable. The pause indicates 
that the mind is employed in conceiving, and the sudden apprehen^ 
Bioa of the word shows that the orator is afraid of its escaping him.* 
This artifice, for it is only as an artifice that it can be regarded in. 
XSlocution, is rendered more imposing, if there is a triumphant 
seizing of the word ; for thus the speaker, who seems, as it were> 
gratified that he has hit on what he wanted, will appear more in- 
th^ light of one really interested. Besides, this appearance of ex- 
temporaneous expression gives the hearer an idea of the power of 
the speaker^s mind, and disposes him to listen with the greater re- 
verence. This artifice gives reality to the language of passion in 
the i^ctor,' and lends an interest to the orator. It is not meant that 
an oration should consist of broken words ; it is at times only, 
when the mind seems oppressed with a labouring thought, or en* 
tangled in difficulty, that this artifice can be resorted to with safety. 
At ,the same time, in all public speaking, to give it this extempo^ 
raneofiB effect, there should be a deliberative timing ; without this, 
the hearer is apt to imagine that the rapidity arises from the fear 
of the speaker's losing the connection. This connection, too, in 

* See page 59 
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cases of servile relianoe on the memory,, is fiMqaeaily i l B pe i i ilea t boC 
merely on the intimacy of thought^ but on verbal associations, as is 
often seen in the case of schoolboys, who pronounce with extreme 
rapidity those tasks which they do not understand. This delibera- 
tive speaking does not interfere with the r^idity of extreme earatst- 
ness ; when the mind is excited, the ideas will come rapidly, and the 
language will be ready ; but there must bo » Tisible excitement to 
account for the rapidity. 



IT. GBSTURB 

Regulates the looks, movements, and attitudes, which are sup- 
posed natural in certain passions and emotions. In strong excite- 
ment, there is a similarity of gesture among aU nations ; but the 
extent and variety of its employment in common conversation, and 
tn formal addresses to tJie pabUe, are greatly regulated by the tem> 
per, taste, and intellectual improvement, of each individual nation. 
The gesture of the actor is more violent atnd profuse than that of 
the orator, who is supposed to be more under the influence of rea- 
son, and to address himself to the understanding of his audience. 
In civilised and polished countries, a profusion of gesture is to be 
avoided in public discourses ; it should neither be minute nor violenti 
The first is inconsistent with that absorption of thought which it 
supposed necessary in an intellectual address ; the second is tax out- 
rage on the taste and feelings of the audience, and is apt to raiae 
indignation and aversion. Many modem speakers offend b^ the 
rehemence of their gesticulation ; indeed^ the instraction whick is 
given on gesture should often be occupied in reducing within the 
limits of grace, extravagant positions and movements. The aacieBif 
were more chaste in their gesture than is commonly imagined. Al- 
though, in seasons of great excitement, they adopted, at timet, a 
bold and striking gesture, they were generally more restrained, in 
their movements than many modem speakers. Gesture xegulalet 
the position and movement of the body, the eye, the limbs, and, in^ 
deed, the whole deportment. In orator)^ the.regulation of the hand 
is of peculiar importance, not only as it serves to express passicm, 
but to mark the dependence of dauses, and to express the emphadai* 
In the suspension of a sentence, for instancy the hand may take an 
upward slide ; while at the completion, the nand may sink in a line 
with the breast. In the strcike of emphasis^ the hand rests in the 
same position, but comes down with a combined jerk of the elbow 
and wrist. The arm in its movements must not be nmch owrredf 
but come freely from the shoulder. 

A volume might be written on the subject of gesture ; but ae the 
great proportion of students in Elocution do not require thia ac- 
complishment, and as it can be learned more quickly and efficaci- 
ously by a few instructions from the living model, it has beea deemed 
unnecessary to swell this rolume by a detail of its numerous laws. 
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THE EA&TK. 

To iis\ wlia dwell <»l its sur&ce', the earth' is hy faat^ the 
inost extensive' orb that our eyes' can anj' where behold^ ;* 
it 10 also clothed' with yerdnre\ distinguished by trees', and 
adorned' with a variety' of beoutifuy decorations^ ; whereas'^ 
to a i^pectator^ placed on one of the planets', it wears a uni* 
iSmn^ aspect ; looks^ all luminoiis', and no larger' than a 
spot\ To beiogs^ who still dwell at greater' distances, it 
entirely disappears\ That' which we call alternately the 
Hioming^ and the evening' star, as in (me^ part of the orbit' 
she rides' foremost^ in the procession' of night\ in the othw^ 
nfthers in^ and anticipates^ the dawn', is a planetary' world^ 
which', with the four others^ that so wonderfiilly vary theit 
myslic dance', are in themselves dark^ bodies, and shiae' 
Qiily by reflection^ have fields\ and seas', and skies' of thek 
own^ ^ are fiuniahed' with afl accommodations^ for animal 
sabsistence', and are supposed^ to be the abodes' of intellect 
tual life^ ; ail which\ together with our earthly' habitation^ 
are dependent^ on that grand dispenser^ of divine munifi- 
cence', the sun^ ; receive' their light^ from the distributioiL^ 
of his rays', and derive^ their comfort' from his benign' 
agency\ 

HEALTH. 

Health' is so necessary' to all' the duties^ as well as plea- 
sorefl' of laSty that the crime^ of squandering' it is equal' to 
ihe foW' ; and he\ that, for a short gratification'^ brings 
weakness' and diseases) upon Imnself^ and for the pleasures' 
q£ a few yeazs^ passed in the tumults^ of cCversion^ and da- 
moHTB^ of merriment', condemns the maturer^ and more expe- 
rienced^ part of his fife to the chamber^ and the couch', may 
be justly reproached^ not only as a spendthrift^ of his own 
happiness', but as a robber' of the public^; as a wretch^ 
that has voluntarily^ disqualified^ himself for the business of 
his station''^ and refosed^ that part'' which Providence^ as- 
signs' him in the general^ task' of human' nature\ 

* The suae at " behcfid* b not so loir fa its tenaiiuttion w tbat ftt the end of tftv 
8e»** Loose 
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There are perhaps' yeiy few^ conditions more^ to ht 
pitied' than that' of an active^ and elevated^ mind', khomv 
uig^ under the weight' of a distempered hody^ ; the time^ of 
such a man' is always spent^ in forming schemes', which a 
change^ of wind' hinders' him from executing^ ; his powen^ 
Aime^ away' in projects^ and in hope', and the day^ of ae^ 
tion' never' arriTes\ He lies^ down' delighted' with the 
thoughts' of to-moTrow\ pleases' his amhition^ with the 
fame^ he shall acquire', or his henevolence' with the good' 
he shall confer\ But in the night', the skies' are overcast*, 
the temper^ of the air' is changed^ ; he wakes in bngiior\ 
impatience^ and distraction', and has no longer' any wish* 
but for ease', nor any attention' but to misery\ It may he 
said^ that disease' generally begins^ that equality' which 
death' completes^ ; the distinctions which set one^ man flo 
much above another' are veiy little^ perceived in the gloom' 
of a sick^-chamber\ where' it wiU be vain^ to expect enteiv 
tainment^ from the gay', or instruction' from the wise*; 
when all human glor/ is obIiterated\ the wit is clouded\ 
the reasoner perplexed\ and the hero subdued' ; where the 
highest^ and brightest' of mortal beings finds nothing^ lefi^ 
him but the consciousness' of innocence\ 

THE TONGUE. 

By the use^ of the tongue', God^ hath distinguished' us 
from beasts\ and by the well^ or 01' using of it, we are dis- 
tinguished' fiwn one another^ ; and, therefore^ though si- 
lence be innocent as death', harmless' as a rose's breath^ to 
a distant^ passenger', yet it is rather' the state' of death* 
than life' ; and, &erefore', when the Egyptians sacrificed to 
Harpocrates', iheir god of silence', in tne midst' of their 
rites they cried out\ " the tongue' is an angelV good^ or 
bad', that is' as it happens^ ; silence^ was to them a god', 
but the tongue' is greater^ ; it is the band^ of human inter- 
course', and makes men apt' to unite in societies' and re- 
publics^ : and I remember' what' one' of the ancients^ said, 
that we are better^ in the company^ of a known dog' than 
of a man' whose speech^ is not known ; for by voicci^ 
and homilies\ by questions' and answers^ by narrativefl' 
and jnrectivea) by counsel' and leTgitoo^^, \s^ i^taiaea' and 
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ijmnB\ by prayers^ and glorifications^ we serve God's^ glory', 
ind the necessities' of men^; and by the tongue', our tables' 
ire made^ to differ' from mangers^ our cities^ from deserts', 
Nir churches^ from hordes of beasts' and flocks' of 8hcep\ 
^oe nature' hath taught^ us to speak, and God^ requires' 
it, and our thankfulness' obliges^ us, and our necessities^ 
engage' us, and charity' sometimes calls^ for it, and inno- 
cence^ is to be defended', and we arc to speak^ in the causc^ 
of the oppressed^ and open our mouths^ in the cause of 
Gk)d' ; and it is always' a seasonable^ prayer, that God' would 
open our lips^ that our mouth may do the work of heaycn\ 
and declare his prai8es\ and show forth^ his gloiy ; it con* 
cems' us to take care^ that nature^ be changed' into grace\ 
necessity^ into choice', that\ while we speak^ the greatness' 
of Qod\ and minister to the nceds^ of our neighbours', and 
do tlie wwks' of life' and religion\ of society^ and prudence', 
we may be fitted' to bear a part^ in the songs^ of the angeh', 
when mey shall rejoice^ at the feast^ of the marriage' supper 
of the Lamb\ 

HABCELLUS TO THE MOB. 

AVherefore^re | joice? | ^^ | ^that | Ca?sar^ | comes^in [ 

• • •• •• • • •• • t •• • • •• • • •• • • •• 

• • • • • • 

triumph'? M^I 
. . •• . . •• 

^ What I conquests | biings he | home ? I 
. . •• • . •• . . •• 

A 

'^What I tributaries | follow him | ^ to | Rome', 

• • •• ..•••••• • • •• •• • • •• 

• • • ■ 

^To I grace^ I ^in I captiye^ I bonds'^ I ^his I chariot' | 

• ••• •••• •••• •• •• •• •• •• •••••• 

■ • •« ••« • 

wheels^? I ^^ I 
^You I blocks\^ 1 ^you | stones\ [ ^you [ worse^than | 

• ••• •• •• •••• •••• ••*• •• ** 

• • • • • • 

senseless I things!^ I ^^ I 

• • •• • • •••••• 

Oh'you I hard^ I hearts', | ^you I crueP I men of | Rome', | 

« • •• . • •• • • •• •• •• , . •• , . •• . . •• 

• • • • • • 

Knew^ you not I Pompe/? I ^^ I Many^ a I time and | 

. • •• •• . . •• > • . • •• 

• • • • • 
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^Hare you I dimb'd I up'to | walls' and | batdemc»ks\ | 
^To I towers' and I windows^ I ^^ I jeafyto j climnief | 

top8\ ^ I 

*i Your I infants^ in your [ arms', I ^^ \ ^and I ihere^ 

• . •• . . •• •• •• . . •• •••••••• • . 

• • • • • • 

haye I saf ^1 
*iThe I live-long [ day^ I ^with [ patient expec [ tation', [ 

• • » • • • 

iTo I see^ I great^ | Pompe/ j ^"1 1 pass' the | strecte'flfl 

•• •• • • •• • • •• • • •• •• •• , » •« « • •• 

• • • • • 

Kome\ I ^^ I 

• • •• . • •• 

And do you | noV \ ^put | on your \ best at | tire, [ ^^ j 

• • •• •• •••• •••• •• •• •••• •••• •••• 

• • • • • • • 

And do you ) now' | ^cull [ out a | holiday, [ ^"^ [ 

• • •• •• • • •• . . •• . « •• ..•••• • • •• 

• • • • • • 

And do you [ now^ j ^ strew | flowers | ^ in [ his' way j 

• • * • • • 

•^That I conies in | triumph^ I oyer I Pompey's | blood'?1| 

• • • • • • 

• • •• 

^Be I goneM^ I run' to your ( houses\ [ ^^ f fall' upcBi 

• • • • • » 

your I knees\ | ^^ | 

•• • • •• • • •• 

Pray to the I gods^^ | ^to inter [ mit^ the [ plagues' [ 

• • • • • 

^That I needs^ | must^^ | light'^ [ ^on | this in [ grati- 

«* • • • • • • 

tude. 

•• •• 

fiEMABKS OK THE TONES AND IVFLEXIOKS OF THE ABOVE LiKSk 

Marc^iu, an enemy of C»sar*s, demands of the people win weft 
rejoicing in the streets, on the occasion of CsBsar's being presented 
with a crown on the Lm^ercal, why they had left their homes ? They 
answer, To rejoice for Ossar. He rejoins. Wherefore rejoice ? The 
emphatic word, then, evidently is wherefore; and in aeoordaoee 
wi(a the rule or Interrogation, the CaUing liidGL^xioiv is employad» 
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The word rej^iee follows in tbe same iiiflexi«B. T&e nnng flUde 
ttka place on triumph^ as the question is asked by the verb it, utw 
deratood. *' Is U that Cesar cornea in triumph ?" The tone of the 
first question is loud, as necessary to expresa indignatien ; in tfaa 
second, irony is mixed with indignation, for GsBsar's triun^ at 
this time was not in the usual way of trium|^ among the Romaas. 
The irony becomes more apparent in the second and third lines^ 
*' What conquests brings he home ?*' &c. Caesar at this time was 
bringing no conquests home, no tributaries followed him ; the strained 
cireomflex action of the roice, then, on eonqueais and tribuiaries^ ia 
■soessary to express the fuH meaning. This movement is described 
in page 58^ as differing from circumflex emphasis, as it has more 
fiirce on the ascending slide, and comes off feebly on the deseendin^. 
" Brings he home," and '' follow him to Rome." are comparatirely 
insigrnificant clauses, and follow in a light voice, unless it be sup- 
posed that Marcellus had Pompey in his eye at the time, and wished 
to draw the minds ef the people to the ooatrast ; in this case, he 
would be emphatic. 

*' You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things !*' 

As indignation, though for a moment indulging in irony, cannot 
he snpjiesed to ceotiniie long in this vein, the poet naturally makes 
MarceUus break out into the passionate exclamation, " You blocks, 
you stones," &c. In the pronunciation of the previous line, " To 
^nice in captive bonds his chariot wheels," the indignation which 
liuistsoutin << You blocks," Aa should be developing itself; in 
ue dying away of one passion, another may be seen advancing. 
The inflexion of tbe line, " You blocks," &c. is explained in page 
M. " Oh you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, knew you not 
Pompey ?" The first words are the language of reproach, which ex» 
Ponies itself in low tones ; the key of the first line, then, differs from 
*^at of the line immediately before, " You blocks," &c. Cruel may 
he pronounced with emphatic force, in order to denote degree ; they 
^ere not merely hard-hearted or callous, but absolutely cruel. 
Knew yoit not Pompey ?" ia spoken in the loud tone of a tri« 
'onphant appeal 

Many a time and oft," &c. The voice here assumes a lower 
^^y in accordance with the rule which was given on Modulation, 
that what followed in illustration or explanation began in a lower 
*cy* The voice rises, however, and swells with the climax ;. and, 
Jtt the last line, " To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome," 
^ue speaker seems for a moment to forget his auditors, indulging 
j|is imagination for an instant in the memory of the spectacle which 
«« delights to dwell on. 

*' And dso y«u now put en yomr best attire ?** &c. 

Sarcastic indignation may aspirate the tone a little here. The rea« 
ll^,^ of the emphasis on nou; is apparent — You who rejoiced in honour 
^■|*om;»gy do all this now that his enemy comes. '' Put on yooc 
^^ attire," and " cull out a holiday," are pronounced in a lighter 
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/i 
voice, as the ideas are before virtually included in their rejoidog 
for Pompey. The third now may adopt the falling empharis, to 
mark it more strongly, as the first nowt refer generally to Cesar's 
triumph ; but the third brings it home with peculiar force — Doyiif 
rejoice now on that occasion when Cesar is coming in triumph over 
Pompey*s blood ? The voice is exploded on blood with the rising 
inflexion, and must in its tone approximate to a feeling of horror. 

*' Begone ! run to your houses," &c. 
The voice here assumes a tone of pity, intimating that their conduct 
was so enormously ungrateful, that thev were sure subjects for the 
punishment of the gods ; and uiat thereiore man's indignation must 
be foregone. An example of successive emphasis is seen in the last 
line, " That needs^ must^ light on this ingratitude." 

THE MOTITER TO HER SLEEPING CHILD. 

Lo'! I ^at the | couch' ^ | ^ where' | infant' | heaut/ | 
--- ., •• .. .. ,. •• •••« 



•• •• 



sleeps', I 

MHer I sHent' I watch'^l | ^the | mournful' | moW | 

• • • • • 

keeps': | "1^ | 

• • •• • • •• 

She', I ^ while the | lovel/ | babe' | ^ un | conscious' | 

• • •• • • •• •• • • •• • • •• • • • • •• 

t • • • • • 

lies', I 

&niles^ on her | slumbering' | child' | ^ with | pensive' \ 

. . .... ,.*••. • • •• • • • • < 

« • • • • 

eyes', | 
. . •• 

^ And I weaves' a | song' | ^ of | melancholy'* | joy^ : [ 
'.' •• •.• •• ••• •• ••• •• •. V - , 

"1"1 I 



i' 



Steep, I image' of thy | father', I ^^ | sleep,' | ^ my | 

, , .. , , ». •• •• • . •• • « •• • . •• • « •• I 

• %/• • * ' * \ 

boy! I -1^1 

No^ I lingering' I hour' of | sorrow' | "-IshaJibe | thine', 1 

• • • * , . 

* In a measajw o^ four iiyllables, the third haswhat may be termedaseodnrai 
scoaat. Bit iti Aelanoholy, where Um thixd ty\lsM&hsaail<)itQa«Nal«rttaaaIi 
w4i V ^ - •• 
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No' I sigh^ I ^ that I rends' thy I fetber s' | hearf and I 
inine^: [ ^^ | 

• • •• • • *• 

^hOasliis I manly | sire', | ^the | son^^ | ^sliall' | 

• • •• •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • •* •*•••. 

• • • • • 

^In I fonn'and I soul^; M^ I ^but, | ah'l I ^more' { 
%\ »* •• . . •• . . •• . . •• . . •• .^. •• 

blessed'than | he': | ^1 | 
^Thy I fame\ Mthy I worth\^ I ^thy | filial | love', 
at I lasf,^ I 

•• • • •• 

1 Shall I sootheUhis | aching | hearty | ^for | all the I 

• • •• • • •• • • •• • • •• • . •• • . •• 

• • • • ■ 

pasf,^ I 

• • •• 

^With I man/a | smile^| ^my I solitude^ I ^re | pay', | 

• • • • • • • 

^And I chaseHhe | worlds'^ I "^un I generous' | scorn' 
• • • • * 

a I way\ ] 

The first line might have been measured I Lo ! at the I but the 

•• •• 

^^ng requiring a pause after " Lo /" ai and the have been made 
the remiss syllables of the bar | ^ at the | the heavy syllable passing 

• 

in silence. The sense requiring a pause after couch^ the remiss 
^on of the voice may be made up in silence, as the voice cannot 
1a prolonged on the word couch. The remiss action of the voice is 
ss long on where as the heavy action on the syllable tn, in the suc- 
ceeding bar, quantity being different from accent. The time of 
esch bar, as was noticed in page 80, is the same ; but the aliquot 
parts of bars may be different, provided they on the whole make up 
tJie sum of time. 

The tone of these lines is generally low, soft, slow. The musing 
of the mother is well expressed by the low voice, and the delight 
with which she dwells on the picture conjured up by maternal hope, 
odls for a prolonged pronunciation. There is variety, however, in 
tire tones ; the low ascends at times into a higher note, and the 
softness is occasionally given with a considerable swell. 
^ Tl)9 first change of key in these lines mav he «k.t> *' TV^ TSin>&x:^* 
fWt iiMth^ jMopf^l.41 sympathetic feeUng la CbA t«»A«i. Y^^m^^ft 
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this. She is prosonBoed at considerable leng^, tke nsing s 
with the minor third being adopted. ** While tho lovely babe 
conscious lies" must be given in a tone distinctly shaded froni skg^ 
and with such a modulation as to convey the reader's appxvdatioii 
and admiration of that feeling which impels the mother to watch 
•▼er its slumbers, and commune, as it were, with an unconsoous 
babe. There is the reflex of the melancholy joy of the mother in 
the tones of the reader as he repeats, ** And weaves a song of me- 
lancholy joy.'* A slight change of tone is necessary where the 
mother is introdnoed aafipeaking in her own person— a Affhi change, 
however, for the sympathy before expressed was so strong as to have 
nearly assimilated the tones of the narrator to those of uie mother, 
who is immediately after introduced. *' Sleep, image of thy father, 
sleep, my boy !" The tone of tendemeBS in the word sleep may 
have a tinge <^ the mother's sadness bv a circumflex of a half note, 
one of the nicest movements of the voice in speaking. 

In the rules on Inflexion, it was noticed, that any thing in the 
form of an address was given in a light and quick voice^ on Ae 
same tone as the word preceding ; but this refers to such addresses 
as are common. In this line, '^ Image of thy father" is dwelt on 
with a tone of tenderness and force ; and even the common address 
of " my boy," following the second " sleep," may be prolonged with 
a strong force, intimating the mother's pride thait her dhild was a 
hoy. This mode of pronouncing it, might be considered justified 
by the train of the mother's feeUngs, which have been jarred by 
the world ; she rejoices to think that her child is a boy who wiU 
help her to brave the storms of the world. " No lingering hour of 
sorrow shall be thine', no sigh that rends thy father's' heart and 
mine\ Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be, in form and soul; 
but, ah' ! more blessed than he." The line, " Bright as his manly 
sire," &C., is given in a stronger and more glowing style than the 
former, and the voice resumes a lower and sadder note at " But^ 
ah ! more blessed than he." It may appear natural that the voice 
should appear more cheerful in the confident anticipation of the 
son being born to happier fortunes ; but the fond anticipation is 
given in the tone of sadness with which she mentions her husband's 
unhappy fate. The introduction of the fond anticipation by ah { 
shows what the poet meant. ^* Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, 
at last shall soothe this aching heart for all the past," &«• The 
Toice on these lines becomes loader and more triumphant. 



SELECTIONS FOR READING. 



An iDgBmaoM writer, whose definition of emphasis has been 
IMted in the former part of this work, has found fault with the 
Mnmoo rule giFen for reading, that we should endeavour to sup- 
jKMe ourselFOS in the situation of the author, and speak as if we 
^ere equally interested in the subject. There is no doubt that the 
Ume reader cannot alwavi do so, because there is frequently no 
^rmpethy betwixt the author and the reader ; his emphasis may be 
Joity but ba direstt himself of those tones which convey a feeling 
of interest and intensity. The interest of the reader, indeed, must, 
even in cases where he approves of the sentiment of the author, be 
iupposed to be less than that of the author ; and, hence, reading is 
the most chastened and subdued form of delivery. But while the 
reader gives the mere reflex of the author's mind, there is little 
harm in permitting jurenile pupils to assume the character of the 
SBthor. This has been termed mimickry ; but it appears to me, 
that) wliile the character is assumed, if tne tones are given in con- 
tonancy with that character, they conduce in the end to form easy 
and natnral speakers. Reading may be reduced to three heads :— 
I. Plain reading, when merely distmctness and emphasis are con- 
oemed ; when the reader, from the nature of the subject and the 
ttrcumstances in which he and the audience are placed, must show 
no sympathy in the subject-matter. 2. Ornamental reading, where 
the speaker sympathises with the author, or, in his delivery, ex- 
presses his admiration of what he speaks ; and, 3d, Impassioned 
reading, where the speaker enters fully into the character of the 
author, and speaks as if the sentiments were his own. There are 
thus three degrees of animation in reading. The first mentioned 
is sddom used, except in recapitulation, abstract reasoning, and mat- 
ters of business ; for it is impossible that a reader can deliver even 
the most ccnnmon composition without some tone of approval or of 
sympathy ; and though the sentiment may not, at times, be in ac- 
cordance with his own feelings, he will be naturally led, from a 
wish to do justice to the composition, to mingle & toive ol VtwXkcv.'^^^^ 
with the delivery. With regard to the tone oi a.^\kTQ^^ q\ «<^\xi- 
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pathy in the delivery of the reader, it may be peceiBgrjc tojtote, 
that 'subjects of a pleasing interest may be given Witik nittra inQkei- 
ness of feeling than thos* of a mournful Und, and tlnlhChAresder 
should never be so far carried away by hif tympatl^ M«ii \lM^ 
command of his voice and features. , ^, 

In tlie poetical extracts which follow, there are many' mni 
containing splendid description and glowing sentimenty^ aiffiw 
sympathy of the reader in these must be pretty strongly myMsd, 
They are put first in order, that the reader may be accustfWO, st 
the earliest part of his course, to enter into the £eeiing dt #lv|t ht 
reads. So important is it to break through the frigid mflliMaitB or 
unmeaning chaut previously acquired, that even a caricMttL're ex* 
pression is hailed with delight by the teacher, as ha then hmm (tltft 
he has some foundation on which to rear a superstructure. .- Heii 
not, of course, to encourage a caricature or theatrical mode ffj^' 
pression, but to correct and chasten it down into propriety. * This 
remark, however, refers to the latter period of a itudent'e teune; 
at the commencement of the course, the voice muat be-etietcW 
and exercised as shown in the foregoing rules and remarks, ^iiat 
it may acquire strength and pliability. 

The poetical pieces are also placed first, as " the regubority of 
cadences of verse, and the adjustment of the metrical quantfli^i ff 
syllables and pauses within the cadences, conduce to give a flnooth* 
ness and melodious expression which cannot be acquired by vroie 
alone."* 



MISCELLANEOUS POETICAL PIECEa,; 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LORD OF THE ISLES.— 5&- IF. mttt 

Autumn departs — ^but still his mantle's fold 

Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 
Beneath a shroud of russet, dropped with gold, 

Tweed and his tributaries mingle stiU ; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 

Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the readbreast shrOl ; 

And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks do^vn on Ettrick's western fell* 

Autimm departs — ^from Gala's field no more 

Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer; i 

Blent with the stream and gale that waft it o'er, i 

No more the distant reaper's mirth we hear. 

* Chapman's lilbsftbmibBdLQnmiass. . .,y[' 



f! 



■■Lf i' lO WB rOB BEADIKO. 9? 

Xke ImI IBtlie dioat bath died upon our ear, 

Aad karrest-hoBie hath hushed the clanging ivnn ; 

@m As WMte hill bo forms of life appear, 

Saire where, sad laggard of the autumnal train, 
wgb rtniick wanderer gleans few cars of scattered grain. 

thou these saddened scenes hare pleasure still, 

Lovert thou through Autumn's fading realms to strar, 
To lee the heath-flower withered on the lull, 

To listen to the wood's expiring lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spraj. 

To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain. 
On the waste fields to mark the gleaner's wuy. 

And moralise on mortal joy and pain ? — 
! if such scenes thoulovest, scorn not the minstrel strain 

No ! do not scorn, although its hoarser note 

Scaice with the cushat's homely song can vie. 
Though fidnt its beauties as the tints remote 

That gleam through mist in Autumn's cvenmg sky 
And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle wound 
Nor mock my toil — a lonely gleaner L 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 
liere happier bards of yore have richer harvests found. 

So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved. 

To a wild tale of Albyn's warrior day ; 
In distant lands, by the rough West reproved, 

Still live some reliques of the ancient lay. 
For, when on Coolin's hills the lights decay. 

With such the Seer of Skye the eve beguiles ; 
Tia known amid the pathless wastes of Keay, 

In Harris known, and in lona's piles, 
liere rest from mortal coil the mighty of the Isles. 

ADDRESS TO MONT BLANC— Co/mVi^f. 

ast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
I his steep course ? so long he seems to pause 
H thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc \ 
he Aire and Arveinm at thy base 
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Bare ceaselessly : but thou, most awful form ! 
Risest from fo4 % silent sea of pines. 
How silently ! around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial black. 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge ! but when I look again, 
It is thine own cahn home, thy crystsi shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent mount I I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, stiQ present to the bodily sense, 

Didst yanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 
So sweet, we know not we are hstening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoughti^ 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy : 
Till the dilatmg soul, enrapt, transfrised. 
Into the mighty vision passing — ^there. 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstacy ! awake. 
Voice of sweet song ! awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cKflfe all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of tne vale 1 
struggling with the darkness aU the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when tibey sink : 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise 
Who sank thy suioless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
JFbr ever sbatteredf and the same for ever ? 
Wlio gave you jour inTulneralAe "fiie^ 
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Yonr strength, jonr speed, jonr iiiry, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
<< Here let the billows stiffen, and hare rest T 

Ye icy-faUs ! ye that j&om the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty yoice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 
€h>d ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous &11 shall thunder, God ! 

Ye lively flowers that skirt the eternal frost 1 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye li^tnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Once more, hoar mount 1 with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depths of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou too again, stupendous mountain ! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow-traveUing with dim eyes suffused with tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud. 
To rise oefore me — ^rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great Hierarch 1 tell thou the silent sky, 
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And tell the stars, and tell yon lising 6Uiii» - < >.> ' i 
Earth, with her thousand Toices, praises God»< . v ; m v ) 

ADDRESS TO LIGHT.— JJftfton. " .' " "' 

Hail, holy Light ! offspring of Heaven first hQVO^ .1 

Or of the Eternal coetemsu beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since Grod is Iigbt|.. / 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate : ; . . ! 

Or nearest thou rather, pure ethereal stream, .. . <i 

Whose foimtain who shall tell ? before the su% . : • 

Before the heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. .. ^ 

Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovereign, vital lamp ; but ikon 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roU in vain ,'^' 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more > .* • ^ 

Cease I to wander, where the muses haunt '-, .w A 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, \ . A 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief • ;,. '"'•' 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, , . n . • i 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, > ; f<< 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget -.M 

Those other two, equalled with me in fate, . . ; rl 

So were I equalled with them in renown, , ik\K 

Blind Thamjrris and blind Mseonides, - ro/ 

And Xh:esias and Phineus, prophets old . ',:..i'''>i 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary more . = . > i ilT 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird • ^ i •/ 

Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, < . : .i 

Tunes her nocturnal note. : • ! ) 

Thus with the year . ,,■ '1 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns . ■. ■■. j yJ'l 

Vajr, or the Bwett approacb oi oveu tsi^n^ti^v '.\ . it^jfjoX 
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!)r sight of venAl bloom, or sutumes^s rose, 

>r flocks, or 'h^Nk^ or human face divine ; 

3ut cloud instead, and eyer-during dark 

Surrounds me,, from the cheerful ways of men 

>ut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with a uniyersal blank 

!>f nature's works, to me expunged and razed, 

Ind wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out 

^ much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

^hine inward, and the mind, through all her powers, 

[rradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 

Ehirge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of Uiings inyisible to mortal sight. 

DESCRIPTION OF A BLIND MAN.— ror&wortA. 

Soul-cheering Light, most bountiful of things ! 

uide of our way, mysterious comforter ! 

Hiose sacred iidiuence, spread through earth and heaven, 

^e all too thanklessly participate, 

"hy gifts were utterly withheld from him 

^ose i^ace of rest is near yon iyied porch. 

^et, of the wild brooks ask if he complained ; 

^ of the channelled rivers if they held 

^ safer, easier, more determined, course. 

'^t terror doth it strike into the mind 

Co think of one, who cannot see, advancing 

Straight toward some precipice's aiiy brink ! 

^ut, timely warned, lie would have stayed his steps ; 

^tected, say enlightened, by his ear, 

bd on the very edge of vacancy 

^ot more endangered than a man whose eye - * 

^holds the gulf beneath. — ^No floweret blooms 

^ughout &e lof)T range of these rough hills, \ 

hr in the woods, that could from him c<»iceal < . • ^ 

te birth-place ; none whose figure did not live .1 -. 

^pon his touch. The bowels of the earth i; 1 

Wiched with knowledge his industrious mind ; 

"he ocean paid him tribute from the stores ^ •'< 

'Odged in h^'h^eam j ood^ by science ted^ \^^ v 
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His genins mounted to the plains of heaven. 
— -Methinks I see him — ^how his eye-balls rolled 
Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired^-< 
But each instinct ivith spirit ; and the frame 
Of the whole countenance aliye with thought, 
Fancy, and understanding ; while the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth 
With eloquence, and such authentic power, 
That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 
Abadied, and tender piiy overawed. 



THE ROMAN DAUGHTER.— Pyron. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look again ! 
Two forms are slowly shadow'd on my sight—* 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 
It is not so ; I see them full and plam— 
An old man, and a female youn^ and &ir. 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in miose vein 
The blood is nectar :•— but what doth she there. 
With her immantled neck, and bosom white and bare ? 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life. 
Where on the heart widifrom the heart we took 
Dux first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her httle bud put forth its leaves— * 
What may the fruit be yet ? — ^I know not— ^Cain was Ete 8 

But here youth offers to old age the food. 
The milk of his own gift :— 4t is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth. No ; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health, and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose dee^ &tte«cEL inae& \a!^« 
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Than l^jpt's mer:— £rom that gentle side 
Drink, drink and lire^ old man ! Heaven's realm hdds no 
Bu^ tide. 

The Btany &Ue of the MiDrf Way 
Has not tiij stor/s purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 
And sacred Nature trimnphs more m this 
Beyerse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds :-»«0h, holiest ntixse 1 
No drop of that dear stream its way shall miss 
To tiir sire's heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our free'd souls rejoin the unirerse. 



LAKE LEMAN AND THE ALPS.— JB^tmu 

CTlear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With ue wild world I dwelt in, ii a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earih's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wins 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, hut thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a mste/s yoice reproyed. 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moyed. 

It is ihe hush of night, and all between 
Thy maigin and the mountains, dusk, jei clear> 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Saye darken'd Jura, miose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a Hyin^ frae;rance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chiips ihe grasshopper one good-night carol more; 

He is an eyening reyeller, who makes 
His life an infency, and sings his fill ; 
At interyals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into yoice a moment, then is still. 
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There seems a floating whisper on the hfl]. 
But that 18 fancy, for the starlight dews 
All sileatlj their tears of loye instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into feature's hreast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heayen 1 
If in your hright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires — ^tis to he foigiven. 
That jn our aspurations to he great, 
Our destinies o'erles^ their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A heauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a 
star. 

All heaven and earth are still — ^though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
All heaven and earth are still : From the high host 
Of star% to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast. 
All is concenter'd in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
III solitude, where we are least alone ; 
A truth, which through oiu: being then doth molt 
And purifies firom self: it is a tone, 
The soid and soiurce of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm. 
Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone, 
Binding aU things with beauty ; — ^'twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places and the peak 

Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 

A fit and unwall'd temple, there to seek 

The spirit in whose honoiu: shrines are weak, 

Upivai^d of human hands. Comc^ and compare 
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With Nature's r^dms df ^orl^,' eeet^ txA^r;' - ' *^ 

Nor fix on fond abodes to drcumscr^ {by ipraft ! ' ^ 

Thy sky is changed !-^«md sueh a change ! Oh night^ . 
And stonn, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light ' 

Of a dark «ye in woman I Far along, ^ 

fVom peak to peak) the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud,' 
But ereiy mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! ' ^ 

And this is in the night : — ^Most dorious night ! 
^Thou wert not sent for slumber 1 let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight—i 
A poiftioti of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way betWiCen. \ 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hkte, whose nuning depths so intervene, , 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hesurted ! '. 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarte^ 
Love Was the very root of the fond rage [' \ 

Which blighted tiieir life's bloom, and then departed: ' 
Itself expii^d, but leaving them an age 
Of years aU winters— war within themselves to wage. 
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A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSE.— i?«mcil. 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell : ) 

Wherein to dwell; i 

A little house, whose humble roof / 

Is weather proof; 

Under the spars of which, I lie * t i . » 

Both soft and dry. 
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Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 

Has set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 

Me, while I sleep. 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both Toid of state ; 
And yet the threshold of my door 

19 worn by the poor. 
Who hither come, and freely get 

Good words or meat. 
Like as my parlour, so my hall, 

And kitchen small ; 
A little buttery, and therein 

A little bin. 
Which keeps my little loaf of bread 

Unchipt, nnflead. 
Some brittle sticks of ihom or briar. 

Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 
Lord, I confess too, when I dine. 

The pulse is Thine, 
And all those other bits that be 

There plac'd by Thee. 
The worts, the purslain, and the mess 

Of water cress. 
Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent : 

And my content 
Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet 
"Tis Thou that crown'st my glittering heart 

With guiltless mirth ; 
And giv'st me wassail bowls to drink, 

Spiced to the brink. 
Lord, ^tis Thy plenty-dropping hand, 

That sows my land : 
All this, and better, dost Thou send 

Me, for this end; 
That I should render for my part, 
A thankful heart, 



k 
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Wliichy fii^d with incense, I resign 

As wholly Thine : 
But the acceptance — ^that must he, 

O Lord, hy Thee. 

TO DAFF0DIU3.— Arrieil. 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising-sun 

Has not attain'd his noon. 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hast'ning day 
Has run 

But to the eyen-song; 
And, haying pra/d together, we 

Will go with you along. 

We have short tune to stay like you; 

We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 

As you or any thing. 
We die 

As your hours do, and diy 
Away, 

Like to the summei^s rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 

Ne'er to he found again. 

JUQBT.— Young, 

Say, gentle night ! whose modest, maiden heams 
Giye us a new creation, and present 
The world's great picture softened to the sight; 
Nay, kinder j^, far more indulgent still. 
Say, thou, whose mild dominion's silyer key 
Unlocks our hemisphere, and sets to yiew 
Worlds heyond numher; worlds conceal'd hy day 
Behind the proud, and enyious star of noon ! 
Canst thou not draw a deeper scene ? and show 
The mighty Potentate, to whom belong 
These nch regalia pompously display d 
To kindle that high hope ? 
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Say ye, who guide the *mlder d in the wares, 

And bring them out of tempest 'into f^ ? 

On which hand must I bend my course to ^d him ? | 

These courtiers keep the secriet of *their King; ' /,; 

I wake whole nights, In vain, to steal it from th^m'. ^ 

I wake ; and, waking, climb night's radiant seals, ' . 
From sphere to sphere ; the steps by nature set , 

For man's ascent ; at once to tempt and aid ; 
To tempt his eye, and aid his tow ring thought ; 
Till it arrives at the ereat ffoal of aU. 

In ardent contem^tion 8 rapid car, 
From earth, as from my bairier, I set out. 
How swift I mount 1 diminish'd earth recedes ; 
I pass the moon ; and, from her farther side, 
Pierce heaven's blue curtain ; strike into remote ; 
Where, with his lifted tube, the subtile sage , 

His artificial, aiiy journey takes. 
And to celestial lengthens human sight. 
I pause at eVry planet on my road, 
And ask for Him who gives their orbs to roll, 
Their foreheads fair to shine. From Saturn's ring, 
In which, of earths an army might be lost. 
With the bold comet, take my bolder flight, 
Amid those sov'reign glories of the skies, 
Of independent, native lustre, proud ; ' \^ 

The souls of systems ! and the lords of life, 
Through their wide empires ' — ^what behold I nowt 
A wilderness of wonders burning round ; 
Where larger suns inhabit higher spheres ; 
Perhaps the villas of descending gods ! 
Nor halt I here ; my toil is but begun ; 
Tis but the threshold of the Deity ; 
Or, far beneath it, I am groveUing still. 
Nor is it strange ; I built on a mistake ; ' , ; 

The grandeur of his works, whence folly sought \ 

For aid, to reason sets his glory higher ; .^ 

Who built thus high for worms ^mere worms to hiito)*;'; 
O where, Lorenzo ! must the builder dwell ? !' 
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THE PULPIT.— Co«»per. 

[ renerate uie ^lan whose lieart is wann, 

IV^hose^ hands are pure, whose doctrine and whoyse lifei 

[ZIo-inoidenty exhibit lucid proof 

rhat he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such I render more than mere respect, 

Wliose actions say that thej respect themselres. 

But loose in morals, and in manners rain, 

Cn conversation friyolous, in dress 

Bxtreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 

BVequent in park with ladj at his side, 

Ajnoling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 

But rare at home, and never at his books. 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card 

Constant at routs, familiar with a round 

Of ladyships — a stranger to the poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold. 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 

By infideUty and love oi world. 

To make God's work a sinecure ; a slare 

To his own pleasures and his patron s pride : 

'From, such apostles, oh, ye mitred heads, 

3E^eserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 

On skulls that cannot teach, and will not leain. 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own— » 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace \ ■ ' 

His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in langu£^e plain, t ' 

And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, aa conscious of his awful charge, .. i - 

And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds i • 

May.£$ei it too; affectionate in look, ■ . : . . • <>ii f^ 
And tender in address^ as well becomes , „) f^ ' > 

A messenger of grace to guilty man, 
Behold the picture ! — la it like t — -Lake vtViotslX 
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The iihiDgs tliat mount the rostnun with a skip, 
And then skip down again ; prononnce a text ; 
Ciy — ^hem ; and, reading what they never wrote, 
Jnst fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-hred whisper close the scene ! 

In man or woman, hut far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All a£^tation. Tis my perfect scorn ; 
Ohject of my implacahle disgust. 
"What ! — ^wiU a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his &ir form. 
And just proportion, &shionahle mien. 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily han^ 
And play his hrilliant parts hefore my eyes. 
When I am hungry for the hread of life ? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His nohle office, and, instead of truth. 
Displaying his own heauty, starves his flock ! 
Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare. 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine ; and all hesides, 
Though learned with lahour, and though much adnur^d 
By curious eyes and judgments ill informed, 
To me is odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men. 
Misled hy custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the pressed nostril, spectacle hestrid. 

Some, decent in demeanour, while they preach, 
That task performed, relapse into themselves ; 
And, having spoken wisely, at the dose 
Grow wanton, giving proof to every eye— 
Whoe'er was edified, memselves were not I 
Forth comes the pocket mirror. — ^First we stroke 
An eye-hrow ; next compose a straggling lock ; 
Then with an air, most gracefully performed, 
jFall back into our seat, extendi an «xm. 
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And lay it at its ease. 

With handkerchief in hand depending low : 

The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 

Its bergamoty or aids the indebted eye 

With opera-glass, to watch the moying scene. 

And reco^se the slow retiring &ir.-< 

"Now this is fulsome ; and offends me more 

Than in a churchman sloyenlj neglect 

And rustic coarseness would. A hearenlj mind 

May be indifferent to her house of claj. 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 

But how a body so fantastic, trim. 

And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mtndU-^emands a doubt 



HUMAN LIFE.— J3o$rer«. 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 

The bees have hummed their noon-tide lullaby ; 

Still in the vale the viUage-beUs ring roimd, 

Stin in Uewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer. 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
E!ager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine : 
And basking in the chimney's ample blaze^ 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
** Twas on these knees he sat so oft and smiled.* 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing lorth, shall glitter through the trees 
Testures of nuptial white ; and hjnnns be sung. 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
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In erery cottage-porch with garlands peak^- 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing^ bless uie smie ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
HoTes in her yirgin-yeil th^ giam bride. i- 

And once, alas I nor in a distant homv 
Another Toice shall come fix>m yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds axe seen* 
And weeping's heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and £n>m his door 
Slowly departing to return 410 more. 
He rests in holy earth with them that went befire* 

And such is human life ; — so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange. 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require. 
Stretched in the desert round their eyening*fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching-hour ! 

THE SCENERY OP LOCH LONG.— iJo^«. 

Upon another shore I stood. 
And looked upon another flood ; 
Great. Ocean's self! ('tis he, who fills 
. That vast and awful depth of hills) ; 
Where many an elf was playing round, 
Who treads unshod his classic ground, 
And speaks, his native rocks among. 
As FiKOAL spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 
As o'er the glimmering waves we flew, 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 
And now the grampus, half descried. 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The cliffs and promontories there, 
Front to front, and broad and bare, 
Each beyond each, with giant feet 
AdraiidDg as in haste to meet ; 
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The e^ktfered fortress whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in yaiTi, 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
All into midnight shadow sweep 
When day springs upward from the deep ! 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 
The prow wakes splendour ; and the oar, ' 

That rose and fell unseen before. 
Flashes in. a sea of light ! 
Glad sign, and sure ! for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinart, in the gale ; 
And bright indeed the path should be, 
That lesSiB to fiiendship and to thee. 
Oh, blest retreat, and sacred too I 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 
And crosses decked thy simmiits blue. 
Oft, like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall. 
Amid the hum and stir of men, 
Thy beechen grove and waterfalL 
Thy ferry ynl its gliding sail, 
And her — ^the Lady of the Glen. 

^TRODUCnON TO LOVES OF THE ANGEIA— JJftw*. 

Twas when the world was in its prime, 

When the &esh stars had just begun 
Their race of gloiy, and young time 

Told his flrst birth-days by the sun ; 
When, in the light of nature's dawn 

Rejoicing, men and angels met 
On the hign hill and simny lawn — 
Ere sorrow came, or sin had drawn 

Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet 1 
When earth lay nearer to the skies 

Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the mid-air, aneelic eyes 

Qaadng upon this world below. 

H 
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Alas, that passion should profai^ 
E/n then, that morning of the earilit 

That, sadder still, the hJtad stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly birth—* 

And oh, that stain so dark should fall 

From woman's lore, most sad of all 1 

One evening, in that time of bloom. 

On a hill's side, where hung the raj 
Of simset, sleeping in perfume. 

Three noble youths conversing lay ; 
And, as they look'd, from time to time, 

To the far sky, where daylight furl'd 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 

Bespoke them of that distant world— • 
Creatures of light, such as still play, 

Like motes m sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and day, 

The echo of His luminous word I 



LOVE OP NATURE.— Coajper. 

The love of Nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Lifased at the creation of the kind. 
And, though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all, 
That all discern a beauty in his works. 
And all can taste them : minds, that have been fo 
And tutored with a relish more exact. 
But none without some relish, none unmoved. 
It is a flame, that dies not even there. 
Where nothing feeds it : neither business, crowds 
Nor habits of luxurious city-life. 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
Jh human bosoms ; quesicb. it ox aba\e. 
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The yiSas, unth whicH London stands begirt, 
like a swarth Indian with his belt of beadsi 
ProTe it. A breath of unadulterate air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they dieer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame 1 
EVn in the stiflinff bosom of the town 
A garden, in which nothing thriyes, has diarms, 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled. 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint^ 
Of nightshade or yalerian, grace the weU 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That nature lives ; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear. 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping heibs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman's darling ? are they not all proofr 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplementol sh^, the best he may ? 
The most unfurnished with the means of Hfe, 
And they, that never pass their brick-wall bounds 
To range the fields and treiait their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the binning instinct : over-head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
Ana watered duly. There the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there ; 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A pe^ at nature^ when he can no more. 

AMUSEMENTS OF A WINTER'S EVENINO— Qwqper. 

Oh Winter, ruler of the inverted year. 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled. 
Thy breath congealed upon thv lips, thy cheeks 
Fnnged with <| beard made white with other snowi 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in donds, 
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A leafless Lranch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, : 
But urged by storms along its sKppery way, 
I love mec, all unlovely as thou seemest, 
And dreaded as thou art ! Thou boldest the mm 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Sliortening his journey between mom and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added nouns 
Of social converse and instructive ease. 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The mmily dispersed, and fixing thought, 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
Fireside enjoyment, home-bom happiness, 
And all the comforts, that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long imintemipted evening, know. 
No rattling wheels stop short before these gates ; 
No powdered pert proficient in the art 
Of sounding an ahirm assaults these doors 
Till the street rings ; no stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the souad, 
The silent cu'cle fan themselves, and quake : 
But here the needle plies its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower. 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn. 
Unfolds its bosom ; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fajjc ; 
A wreath, that cannot fade, of flowers, that blow 
With most success when all besides decay. 
The poet's or historian's page by one 
!Made vocal for amusement of the rest ; 
The sprightly lyre, whose treastu-e of sweet sounds 
The toudi from many a trembling chord shakes out; 
And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct. 
And in the charming strife triumphant still ; 
Begtiile the night, and set a keeaec «^%<b 
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On female industrj : the threaded steel 
Flies swiftly, and imfelt the task proceeds. 
The Yoliune closed, the customarj rites 
Of the last meal commence. A Roman meal ; 
Such as the mistress of the world once found 
Delicious, when her patriots of high note. 
Perhaps bj moonlight, at their humble doors, 
And imder an old oak's domestic shade, 
Enjojed, spare feast ! a radish and an egg. 
Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of imrth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world. 
Who deem rehgion frenzy, and the God, 
That made them, an intruder on their joj^s, 
tStart at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone. 
Exciting of^ our gratitude and love. 
While we retrace with memory's pointing wand. 
That calls the past to our exact review. 
The dangers we have 'scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliverance foimd 
Unlocked for, life preserved and peace restored. 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 
Oh evenings worthy of the gods ! exclaimed 
The Sabine bard. Oh evenings, I reply, 
More to be prized and coveted than yours^ 
As more illumined, and with nobler truths. 
That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 

PRESENT CONDITION OP MAN VINDICATED.— Pdptf. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 

All but the pace prescrib'd, their present state : 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 

Oc who could suffer Being here below ; 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy Eteason, would he skip and play ? , 

Pleas'd to the ]»Bty he. crops the flow'ry food. 

And licks the hpnd jusjt /ais'd to shed, his blood. \ 
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Oh blindness to the future 1 kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heo/n : 

Who sees with equa) eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar l 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he giyes not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man neyer Is, but always To be blest : 
The soul, uneasy, and confin'd firom home, 
Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutoi'd mind 
Sees God m clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or Milky W ay ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier island in the wateiy waste. 
Where slayes once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst fi:>r gold. 
To Be, contents h^ natural desire, 
He asks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful Dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call miperfection what thou fancy'st such, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 
If Man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the QoD of God. 
In Pride, in reas'ning Pride, oiur error lies ; 
AJi quit ik&t sphere^ and ruBh ixvto ^<^ i^^^a. 
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!e still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

L would be Anfj^ek, Angels would be Gods. 

[ring to be Gods, iif Angels fell, 

[ring to be Angels, men rebel : 

who but wishes to invert the laws 
Irdeb, sins against th' £temal Cause. 

THE DYING CHBISTIAN TO HIS SOVLr-Pcpt, 

Vital spark of heavenly flame. 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

HaHc ! they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister Spirit, come away ; 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ; 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount, I fly. 
Oh Grave ! where is thy victory ! 
Oh Death ! where b thy sting 1 

ON TRUE DIGNITY.— .Bea«ie. 

ail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
I woo the weary to profound repose ! 
Passion's wildest uproar lay to rest, 
I whisper comfort to the man of woes ? 
e Innocence may wander, safe from foes^ 
I Contemplation soar on seraph-wings, 
olitude ! the man who thee foregoes, 
en lucre lures him, or ambition stin^ 
lyeyer know the source whence xesl ^c^aa&ssQSt 11^^00^^ 
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" Vain man ! is grandeur giren to gay aidre ? 
Then let tke butterfly thy pride upbraid :— 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought Tnth hire ? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid :-«. 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlaid ? 
They fear the thi^ and tremble in the storm :-^ 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 
Behold the victor yanqmsh'd by the worm ! 
Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perforin ! 

" True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
"Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resi^'d, 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest \Aoyf !' 
This strain, from 'midst the rocks, was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beam'd the evening star ; 
And from embattled clouds, emerging slow, 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoary mountain-clifis shone faintly from afar. 

TO MARY IN HEAVEN.— J9«m*. 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 

That lovest to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usherest in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
Oh Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast ? 
That sacred hour can I forget ! — 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr, we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ! 
Thy image at our last embrace : — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurglijE^, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
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rhe flagrant birdb, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorotui round the raptured scene. 

Fhe flowers sprung wanton to he pressed ; 
The birds sung loye on eyery spray, 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Prodaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods, with miser care : 
Time but the impression deeper makes — 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
See'st thou thy loyer lowly laid ? 

Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

MARY.— Afoore. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 

And waste its bloom away. 
Yet still thy features wore me light. 

Which fleets not with the breath. 
And life ne'er looked more truly bright 

Than in thy smile of death !-~ 

As streams that run o'er golden mines, 

Yet humbly, calmly glide ; 
Nor seem to know the wealtii that shines^ 

Within their gentle tide. 
So Teiled beneath the simplest guise 

Thy radiant genius shone. 
And that, which charmed all other eyeS| 

Seemed worthless in thy own. 

If souls could always dwell aboye, 

Thou ne'er had'st left that sphere ; 
Or could we keep the souls we loye^ 

We ne'er had lost thee here. 
Though many a gifled mind we meet| 

Though iaaxest forms vre fiee ; 
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To live mth them is £ax less sweet. 
Than to rememher thee— Maiy 1 



ADDRESS TO THE OGEANv— J^atny CornweS, 

Oh ihou Tast Ocean 1 eyerHsoimdlng sea ! 

Thou S3anbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 

From the hlack clouds, lies weltering and alone^ 

Lashine and writhing till its strength he gone. 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is uke a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 

Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this ; nor chance nor Aang^ 

Buffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 

But o'er its wastes, the weekly tenants range 

At will, and wound his bosom as they go. 

Ever the same it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated round the seasons come 

And pass like visions to their viewless home. 

And come again and vanish : the young Spring 

Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 

And Winter sdwajs winds his sullen horn, 

And the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 

Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 

Weep, and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 

.—Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 

A will, a voice, and in thy wraths hour. 

When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 

Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind. 

How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 

And gtretch thine anns, aud wax at once with heaven 
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Thou trackless and immeasorable main 1 
On thee no record erer lived again, 
To meet the hand that writ it ; line nor lead 
Hath CTer fathomed thj profoundest deeps. 
Where haplj the huge monster swelb and deeply 
King of his watery limit, who 'tis said 
Can more the mightj ocean into storm-^ 
Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element ; 
And fearful in thj spleeny humours bent. 
And loyely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth s dark and winding cayei^ 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teadb— 
" Eternity, Eternity, and Power." 



THE CLOUD.— ^atfflqr. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers^ 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mothe/s breast^ 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of lashing haU, 

And whiten the green plains under. 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
I sifb the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers. 

Lightning my pilot sits ; 
In a oayem under, is fettered the thtmder. 

It struggles and howls at flts ; 
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Over eartli and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that more 

In the depths of the purple sea : 
Oyer the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I £kU the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 
The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle aUt one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea bene 

Its ardours of rest and of love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 
That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides ^immering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

Bj the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her imseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are eadi paved with the moon and these. 
I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's yrtih a ^dib <Qi ^edx\ \ 
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The Tolcanos are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unftirL 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Orer a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

. With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the miUion-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wore, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 
I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 
And the winds and the sunbeams with their convex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child fi-om the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 



L'ALLEGRO ; OR, THE MERRY MAN.-^Mittou. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 

And the night raven sings ; " 

There, linder ebon shades, and low-brow'd locks. 
As rugged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, : 

In heaven ycl^ep'd Euphrosyne i 
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And, by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venns, at a birth. 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthfid jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Noois, and becks, and wreathed smiley 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to Uve in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides ; 
^d Laughter, holding both his sides^ 
Come 1 and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And, in &j right hand, lead with thee 
The moimtain nymph, sweet Liberty. 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew ; 
To live with her, and live widi thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free. 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
nil the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And, at my window, bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrilL 
Some time walking, not xmseen. 
By hedgerow elms or hillocks green, 
Ryht against the eastern gate, 
Where tixe great sun begins has sla&ie. 
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l^b'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liyeries d^bt. 
"Wliile the ploughman near at band, 
"Whistles o er the furrowed land. 
And tbe milk-maid singetb blithe, 
And the mower whets his scitbe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dak. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures^ 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Husset lawns, and fallows grey, 
"Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks and riyers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufled trees, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty liei^ 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokei^ 
From betwixt two aged oaks ; 
Where Coiydon and Thyrsis mct^ 
Are at their sayoury dinner set, 
Of herbs and other countiy messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses : 
And then, in haste, her bower she leaves. 
With Thcstylis to bind his sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd hay-cock in the mead. 

Toweled cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace hi^ triumphs hold ; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all oGmmend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
Id safEroB robe, with taper cl< 
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And pomp, and feast, and reteliy, 
With mask, and antique pageantiy j 
Sucli sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eve, by haunted stream, 
Then to the weU-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the meltiniy soul may pierce, 
In notes with man^ a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony : 
That Orpheus* self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-reffain'd Eurydice. 
These delidits, if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

FIRST LOVE.— P0//0A. 

Kindred to this, part of this holy flame. 
Was youthful love — ^the sweetest boon of Earth. 
Hail, Love ! first Love, thou word that sums all I 
The sparkling cream of all Time's blessedness : 
The silken down of happiness complete : 
Discemer of the ripest grapes of joy — 
She ffather^d, and selected with her hand. 
All miest relishes, all fairest sights. 
An rarest odours, all divinest sounds. 
All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul ; 
And brought the holy mixture home, and fiU'd 
ne heart wiih all superlotivea o£ \>YtfHu 
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Bat wlio would that exiKrandi which words transcend^ 

Most talk in Tain. Behold a meeting scene 

Of early lore, and theanoe infer its worth. 

It was an ere of Autumn's holiest mood ; 

Th» com-fields, hathed in Cynthia's silrer light. 

Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seem'd. 

In silent contemplation, to adore 

Its maker. Now and then, the aged leaf 

Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

And, as it fell, hade man thmk on his end. 

On Tale and lake, on wood and mountain h^h, 

With pensiye wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 

Gonyersing with itself. Vesper look'd forth 

From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 

And up the east, unclouded, rode the Moon 

With all her stars, gazing on earth intense, 

As if she saw some wonder walking there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 

When, hy a hermit-thorn that on the hill 

Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 

A damsel kneel'd to offer up her prayer ; 

Her prayer nightly offer d, nightly heard. 

Ihis ancient mom had been the meeting-place 

Of love, before his country's voice had call'd 

llie ardent youth to fields of honour, far 

Beyond the wave : and hither now repair'd 

Nightly the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 

^n only, while she sought this boon dione : 

** Her lover's safety and his quick return." 

h holy, humble attitude she kneel'd, 

•^d to her bosom, fisur as moonbeam, press'd 

^e hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, uptum'd, bright as the star of mom, 

As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed, 

Wafidng away her earnest heart to God. 

Her voice scarce utter'd, soil as Zephyr sighs 

^ morning lil/s cheek, though sofb and low, 

l^et heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 

^ tear-dn>p wander d on her lovely faice *, 



It waf a teir of &idi an! hc^ ft«V 
Pure as the diopt tliat hang aft 

On yonder wfllowB hj the streara of fife. 

On her the Moon lookTd atcadfe rtl j; the 8lan, 

That circle mfjtdtj round the eternal Thvone, 

Glanced down wdl pleased ; and E f eda a thi g Love 

Gare gradoos aodienee to her prajes smeoeu 

O had her lorer seen her tfaos ahme^ 

Thus holj, mesdme tfaoi^ and all fin* him ! 

Nor Tain the thonmt ; Hoar ofttimes Profidenoe^ 

With unexpected joy the ferrent prayer 

Of £dth surprised. Betaxn'd from long ddaj. 

With gloij crown'd of nghteoos actions won. 

The sSaed thorn, to memory dear, first song^ 

The youth, and found it at the hsmy hour. 

Just when the damsd kne^d herself to praj. 

Wrapp'd in derotion, i^eadin^ with her God, 

She saw him not, heara not his foot approach. 

AH holy images seem'd too impure 

To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneel'd. 

Beseeching for his ward, before uie Throne, 

Seem'd fittest, pleased him best Sweet was the tfaougli 

But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 

That she was flesh and blood, form'd for hiwigplf, 

The plighted partner of his future life. 

And as they met, embraced, and sat embower'd 

In woody chambers of the stariy night, 

Spirits of love about them ministei^^ 

And God, approving, bless'd the holy joy ! 

THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP^^Mrs Henum, 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-soimding and mysterious Main ? 
•—Pale ^listening pearls, and rainbow-coloui^d shells, 
Blight &ings which ffleam unreck'd o^ and in vain. 
--"Keep, keep thy rimes, melancholy sea 1 

We ask not such from thee. 
Yet more, the Depths have more !— <What wealth unto 
Far dowDf and Abuuug thronf^ ibftVs «^v!ibis»iv\k^\ 



Thou hast the starry geou^ the hunung gold. 
Won from ten thousand zoyai Aigosies. 
-^Sveep o'er th j spcalsy thou wild and innrathful Hain ; 
Earth daixns not these again 1 

Yet more, the Depths hare more ! Thy wares hare rolPd 
Aboye the cities ef a world gone by I 
Sand hath filTd up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of rerelry ! 
—-Dash o'er mem. Ocean ! in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay t 

Yet moz^ ! the Billows and the Depths hare more ! 
High hearts and braye are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders wiQ not break their rest, 
—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy graye**-^ 
(Hre back the true and braye ! 

Grire back the lost and lovely I those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long. 

The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 

And the yain yearning woke 'midst festal song ! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown, 

*-jBut all is not thme own I 
To thee the loye of woman hath gone down. 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks and beaut/s flowery crown ; 
i— 'Yet must thou hear a yoice^Restore the dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee^ 

Restore the Dead, thou Sea ! 



THE WANDERER.— fTor Aaw^A. 

Plain his garb ; 
Such as mi|;ht suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For Sabbaw duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could haye passed without remark. 
Actiye and neryous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 
Into a naxrower drde of deep red^ 
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But had not tamed his eye; that, tu^der brows . • 
Shaggy and grej, had jneanings which it brought 
From years of youth ; which, like a Being made 
Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill / 

To blend with knowledge of the years to come,. , .. f 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grare. . ! 

So was He framed; and such his course of life. . { 
Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 
The prized memorial of relinquished toil^ 
Upon that cottage-bench reposed his limbs, 
Screened from the sun. Supine the Wanderer lay,. 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut, ,• 

The shadows of the breezy elms above |. 

Dappling his &ce. He had not heard the sound ■ 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade .. ,:' 

Unnoticed did I stand, some minutes' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his nat ; , ; 

Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose,. 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, " Tis, said I, " a burning day : 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it seems, . 
Have somcTmere found relief.* He, at the word^ .. 
Pointing towards a sweetbriar, bade me climb 
The fence where that aspiring shrub looked oui 
Upon the public way. It was a plot i 

Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed) 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank shpis. 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems, 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap . / 

The broken wsB. I looked around, and there, , 

Where two tall hedgerows of thick alder boughs 
Joined Jb a cold damp nook, espied a well • 

Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. . . '• 
My thic^ I slaked, and from the cheerless spot ,. / 1 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned . . /; 
Where SQ^te the ola Man on the cottage-bench | , . ■ i 
And, while, b^ide him, with uncovered I^ead) • :..>T 
Ifet Tjr^.flt^fiding, feei^ly to if^ftT^w^^ ,.,,.,,. y ^,a\ \s>vl. 



And co6t bl)^ temples in the fenning air, 

Thus flidl'hiei speak. '^ I see around me here 

Things ^hicli yon cannot see : yre die, mj Friend, 

Nor yre alone, Imt that which each man loyed 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 

Eyen of the good is no memorial left. 

^— The Poets, in then: elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn. 

Ana senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 

In these their inyocations, with a yoice 

Ohedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 

That steal upon the meditative mind. 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislod^3;ed the natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink. 

Upon the sHmy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the moss of years, and subject only 

To the soft handling of me elements : 

There let it lie — ^how foolish are such thoughts ! 

Forgive them ; — ^never— never did my steps 

Approach this door but she who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh, sir I the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bum to the socket. Many a passenger 

Bath 1)lessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks^ 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

fVom that forsaken spring ; and no one came 

But he was welcome ; no one went away 

^ai that it seemed she loved him. 8h.e is ^eoA, 
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The light extinguished of her lonely hut. 
The hut itself abandoned to decaj, 
And she forgotten in the qniet graye T 

A RAM BEFLBCTED tH THE WATER.* fTonbtfrnift. 

Fortk we irsni^ 
And down the Tsde along the streamletTs edg« 
Pursued our imj, a broken company. 
Mute or conTaning, sin^ or in pairs. 
Thus hayipg readied a bridge, tibat O Ter M c he d 
The hasty nyulet where it lay becedmed 
In a deep pool, by happy diaoice we saw 
A two-fdid ima^; on asrassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in die crystal flood 
Another and die same ! Most beautiftil. 
On the green tur^ with his imnerial firont 
Shaggy and bold, and wrealJred htxns snpetl^ 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautinil, 
Beneath him, showed his shadowy Ooaateiptti. 
Each had his glowing monntains, esK^ his sl^, 
And eadi seemed centre of his own fair world : 
Antipodes unconscious of eadi otho*, 
Yet, in partition, wilJi their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stjllness, to our s^ii ! 

WESTHIKSTER ABBEY.— llfitt Mttford. 

He who first raised from (Gothic gloom 

Our tongue, here Chaucer finds a tomb : 

Here gentle Spenser, foulest stain 

Of his own GIcHiana's rdgn ! 

And he who mocked at Art's control. 

The mighty master of the soul, 

Shakspeare, our Shakspeare !— *By his side. 

The man who poured his mighty tide : 

The brightest union genius wrought, 

Was Garrick's voice and Shakspeare's thought 

Here Milton's heayenHStrung lyre reposes ! 

Here Ihyden's meteor \ffiS\»au^ <^niM\ 



Here Newton fiee ! — and widi him lie 

Xhe thonsand glories of our skj ; 

StazB, numerous as the host of heaTen* 

And radiant as the flashing lerin 1 

Iio, Chatham 1 the immortid name 

QiBTcn in the patriot's heart of flame ! 

Here^ his long course of honours run. 

The mii^iiy &tbei^s mighty son: 

Andheie— Ahi wipe that fidlinff tear ! 

Lasty hesti said greatest, Fox lies nere. 

Here, Atep ihey all : on the wide earth 

Here dwell not men of mortal hirUi, 

Would dtte contest Fame's glorious race 

Widi those who fill this little space. 

O, could flome wizard bm31 reyire 

The buried dead, and bid them live ! 

It were a Aght to chaim duQ age^ 

The in&ntfs xorinff eve ^igage, 

l%e wounded hea^ the deaf man cuze^ 

The widow from her tears aUure, 

And moping idiots tell the stonr 

CtfEitt^o^ bliss and Eogland^ ^^ 

And tbej do Eye I — Our Siakspeare's strains 

Die not whilst English tongue remains : 

WluBst 1^^ and colours rise and flj, 

lires Newton's deathless memory : 

Whilst freedom warms one English breast, 

Theve Fox's honoured name sluJl rest. 

Tes, tfier do hrel — ihey lire to inspire 

Fame's aorinff sonis with hieJlowed nre ; 

lake notaries fiom h«i¥en ihej make the Uaze^ 

The liring light of genius' rays ; 

Bid England's glories flash across the g^oom, 

And catch her neroes' spirit from their tomb. 

THE BATTLE OF THE LEAGUE.— JtfocaiciSay. 

Eling u come to marahal as, all in his armour drest, 
he hta bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
ooVd upon his peopl^ md a tear was VivVaa Vf^ \ 
0€k*d upoa the traitors, and his f^ea waa iMcm. ^3a^\^l^ 
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Right gracionsly he smiled on uf, at roU*d from wi|if t&wmg,'] 
Down all our line^ a deafening shout^ '^ God save oar Lerd the 
KinflT !" 

'* And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall fall well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of sndi a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks ef ifsr. 
And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are coming. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! , 
The fierv Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain. 
With all the hireling chivalrv of Ouelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those we h)ve, fair gentlemen of Franot^ 
Charge for the Oolden Lilies, — ^upon them with the lanoe I 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white ore^; 
And in they burst, and on they rushM, while, like a goiding ^) 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 
Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath tuoiMlus 

rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for ouarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 
The field is heapM with bleeding steeds, and flags, aadorovennsil 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all aloiig oar van, 
'' Remember St Bartholomew !'* was passM from man to man; 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner ! but let your brethroi go.** 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho I matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall letmii* 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor speannen*s sooU* 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright 

Ho ! burghers of St Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-iii|^t^ 

For our God hath crush'd the tyrant, our God hath raised the slsi^ 

And modc*d the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the braT<a 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom id! glories are ; 

And poej to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre I 



HAY-MAKING AND SHEEP-SHEARING.— rAomioa. 

Now swarms the Tillage o'er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and strong ; full as the summer rose 
Blown by preyailing suns, the ruddy maid, 
Half-naJced, swelUnff on the sight, and all 
Her iguq4fed< graces burning q*«s W Oad^ki 
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Eren stooping age ii here ; and in^t hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
(Xerchazged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies tiie tedded grain : sul in a row 
AdTanoing broad, or i^eeling ronnd the field, 
They spr^id the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; 
Or as thej rake the green appearing ground. 
And diive the dusky ware along the mead, 
The russet hajcock rises thick behind. 
In order eaj; whOe, heard from dale to dale, 
Waking uie breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, lore, and social glee. 

Or, rushing thence, in one difFusire band. 
They drire ike troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the maarv-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high. 
And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 
Urged to the giddy brmk, much is the toil. 
The damour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the sof^ fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides ; and o£t the swain. 
On some impatient seizing, huris them in. 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, hsty they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And^ panting, labour to the farthest shore. 
Bepeeiied this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has dnmk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy and dripping, to the hzeezj brow 
Slow move the harmless race ; wnere, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill ; and, tossed from rock to rock^ 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. ■ ■ ' \ 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous pressed ' -' [. 

Head above head ; and ranged in luisty toYf« '^[ ^ 

The shepherds sU, aaad whet tlie aoxmdSsi^ ^c«m^' ' 
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The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stofesi 
With all her gaj-dressed maids attending round* 
One, chie^ ia gracious dignity enthrone^ 
Shines o'er the rest, die pastoral queen, aid raji 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, cm her shOTherd-laiig; 
While the glad circle round them yield their soiitt 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gaU. 
Meantime, their joyous task goes on apace. 
Some, mingling, stu: the melted tar ; and some, 
Deep on the new-shorn yagrant's heavhijg side. 
To stamp the mastei^'s cipher ready stand: 
Others the unwilling wether drag along ; 
And, ffloiying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds oy the twisted horns the indignant raoi. 
Behold, where bound, and of its robe bereft, 
^y needy man, that idl-depending I<hxI, 
How meek, how patient, Uie mild creature lies ! 
What sofbiess in its melandioly face, 
What dumb-complaining innocence appears : 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes ; 'tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaught^ that is o'er you waved : 
No, 'tis the tender swain's well-guided shears, 
Who, having now, to pay his annual care. 
Borrowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous load. 
Will send you bounding. to your hUls again. 

THE PAIN ARISmO FROM yiRTUOUS EMOTKnO 
ATTENDED WITH VIMASOtiXL^MamA. 

Behold {he ways 
Of heaVn's eternal destiny to man. 
For ever just, benevolent, and wise : 
That Virtue's awful steps, howe'er pursued 
By vexing fortune and intrusive pain. 
Should never be divided from her chaste. 
Her fidr attendant, pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this enstence, that thy soflfning soul 
At length may learn what energy me hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Ofpamon swelling wiih distiesB «Ek^L'^g«a^ 
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To initi|;aie Hie diaip wtth giadous drops 
Of cordial pleasure? ask the &iUiftil youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom Icmg he by'd 
So often fills his anas ; so often diami 
Bis lonelf fi)0tsteps at the silent hour. 
To paj the moumiil tribute of his teais f 
0! he win idl thee, that the wealth of woiids 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to Ibr^o 
That i^acred hour when stealing from tiie noise 
Of care and euTj, sweet remembrance soothes 
With Tirtue's kmdest koks his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture.^*— —i^ the crowd 
Which flies impatient fixmi the TiUage-waDc 
To dimb the neiriib'ring cfiffi, iHien £eu: bdbw 
The cruel winds haTe hurl'd i^on the coast 
Some helpless baric ; while saoed pity mehs 
The general m, or terror^s icy hand 
Smites their obtorted limbs smd horrent hair ; 
While ey^ mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and pmnting wbtre the wayes 
Foam throuj^ the shattered ycssd, shrieks aloud 
As one poor wretdi diat spreads iaa pkeoisB arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge, 
As now anothar dash'd asainst the rock. 
Drops lifeless down : O deemest &ou indeed 
Ko land endearment here by nature giVn 
To mutual tenor and compassion's tears f 
No sweetly melting softness whidi attracts, 
Cer an tliat edge of pain, the social pow'rs 
To this their prop^ action and dieir end ? 
^— Ask thy own heart ; when at the midni^ hour, 
Slow through that studious gloom thy pansmg eye 
lied by the glimm'rinff ti^er moyes armmd 
The sacred yolumes dt the dead ; the songs 
Of Grecian bards, and records wrote by mme 
For Ghredan heroes, where the present pow'r 
Of hearen and earth suireys th immortal page, 
Ey'n as a fiither blessing, while he reads, 
The praises of his son; if then ibj soul^ 
Spjaning the yoke of diese ingkxnsua ^7^ 
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Mix in their de^s and Mudle wiih tlieir flame ; ' |^ 

Say, when the- prcispect- blackens on thy view, ^ 

When Moted from the base, heroic states | 

Mourn in^e dust and tremble at the frown ^ ^ 

Of curst ambition ; when the pious band 

Of youths who fought for fi^edom and iheir sires, 

lie side by side in gore ; when ruffian pride 

Usurps the throne ot justice, turns the pomp 

Of public poVr, the majesty of rule, 

The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 

To slavish empty pageants, to adorn 

A tyrant's waUc, and glitter in the eyes 

Of such as bow the knee ; when honoured ums- 

Of patriots and of chiefs, the awful bust 

And storied arch, to glut the coward-rage 

Of regal envv, strew the public way 

With hallow d ruins ; when the muse's haunt, 

The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 

With Socrates or TuUy, hears no more. 

Save the hoarse jar|;on of contentious monks, 

Or female superstition's midnight pra/r ; 

When ruthless rapine from the hand of time 

Tears the destroymg scythe, with surer blow 

To sweep the works of glory from their base ; 

Till desolati<m o'er the grass-«rown street 

Expands his raven-swings, and up the wall. 

Where senates once the price of monarchs doom'd. 

Hisses the gliding snake through hoaiy weeds 

That clasp the mould'ring column ; thus de^d. 

Thus widely mournful when the prospect thrills 

Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 

Btssrta from thine eye, and thv extended arm 

In &ncy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 

To fire the im|iious wreath on Philip's brow. 

Or dash Octavius from the trophied car ; 

Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 

The big distress ? or would'st thou then exchange 

Those heart-ennobling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid t^e gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod. 
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fMN OF THE HEBREW MAm.— 5^V fFalim' Seoit. 

When Israel, of the Lord belored, 

Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her &ther^s God before her moved. 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
Bj day along the astonish'd lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night Araoia's crimson'd sands 

Itetum'd the fieiy pillar's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of prdjse. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 
And 2iion's daughters poured their lays. 

With priests* and warriors* voice between 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our &thers would not know Thy ways, * 

And thou hast left them to thdr own. ' ^ 



f. 



* 
■ * 

r. 



But present still, though now unseal I • ^ 

When brightly shines the prosperous* day, } 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen > ■ - 

To temper the deceitful ray^ • .^.^ 

And, oh 1 when stoops on Judah's path < ..■■* • i i| 

In shade and storm the frequent night, -• >t'i* 
Be thou, long-suffering, slow to wcath^^ ^ I u » 

A bun2i|{g and a jhining l!i|^t*l » wi'- i\^A'A\>^ 
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Our harps we l«ft by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentiles' soom ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said— <« The blood of goats, 

The flesh of rams I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thoughl^ 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 



THE RESOLVR— ^ir Walter Scott. 

(in imitation of an old ENGLISH POEM.) 

My wayward fate I needs must 'plain. 

Though bootless be the theme ; 
I loYcd, and was beloved again, 

Yet aU was but a dream : 
For, as her love was quickly got, 

So it was quickly gone ; 
No more 111 bask at flame so hot, . 

But coldly dwell alone. 

Not maid more bright than maid was e'er 

My fancy shall beguile 
By littering word, or feigned tear. 

By gesture, look, or smile ; 
No more HI call the shaft fair shot. 

Till it has fairly flown, 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot-^ 

m rather'freeze alone. 

Each ambush'd Cupid 111 defy, 

In cheek, or chin, or brow. 
And deem the glance of woman's eye 

As weak as woman's tow ; 
ril lightly hold the lad/s heart, 

That is but lightly won ; 
111 steel my breast to beauty's dart, 

And leani to live alone. 
The flaunting torch soon blazes out, 

The diamond's tay ^\&ei \ 
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The flame its glcMry huris about ; 

The gem its lustre hides. 
Sach gem I fondly deemed was mine. 

And glowed a diamond stone ; 
But, since each eje maj see it shine, 

111 darkling dwell alone. 
Nor waking dream shall tinge my thought 

With dyes so bright and yain ; 
No silken net, so slightly wrought^ 

Shall 'tangle me again ; 
No more I'Upay so dear for wi^ 

111 live upon mine own ; 
Nor shall wild passion trouble it—* 

ril rather dwell alone, 

And thus IH hush my heart to rest—- 

Thy loving labour's lost ; 
Thou shalt no more be wildly blest, 

To be 80 strangely crost. 
The widowed turtles mateless die, 

Th^ phoenix is but one ; 
They seek no lores — ^no more will I— 

111 rather dwell alone. 



DABKNESS.— jPyron. 

laad a dream, which was not all a dream. 

^e bright sun was extinffuished, and the stars 

^^ wander darkling in the eternal space, 

%less, and pathless ; and the icy earth 

^Jp^ blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 

^ora came, and went — and came and brought no day, 

^d men forgot their passions in the dread 

^ this their desolation : and all hearts 

2^B chilled into a selfish prayer for h'ght : 

^ they did lire by watchfires— and toe thrones, 

*J« palaces of crowned kingst— the huts, 

^e habitations of afl things which dweU, 

^e burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
^a men were gatheredl round their blazing homes 
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To look once more into each other's face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eje 

Of the Tolcanos, and their mountain-4ordi : 

A fearful hope was all the world contained ; 

Forests were set on fire-— hut hour hj hour 

Ther fell and &ded— and the crackling trunks 

Extinguished with a crash— «nd aU was hlack. 

The hrows of men hj the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspecti as hy fits 

The flashes fell upon diem ; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their fimeral piles with fiiel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a peust world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnashed tiieir teeth and howled; the wild 

shrieked. 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest hnites 
Came tame and tremidous ; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselyes among the multitude, 
Hissing, hut stingless — ^they were slain for food ; 
And war, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again ; a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
(Gorging himself in gloom : no loye was left ; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured ; 
Even dogs assailed their masters, all save one, 
And he was ^thful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famished men at bay, 
Till hunga: dung them, or the drooping dead 
Lured their lank jaws 1 himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpc^tual moan 
And a qvdck. desolate cry, IkUov^ iSbi^.Vaa^ 



;h answered not widi a caress— he died, 
arowd was fiunished hj degrees ; but two 
I enormous dtj did sunrive, 
thej were enemies ; they met beside 
lying embers of an altar-place, - 

re had been heaped a mass of holy things 
tn unholy usage ; they raked up, - 

shiyerinff scraped wim their cold skeleton hands 
feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
for a little life, and made aflame 
;h was a mockeiy ; then they lifted up 
r eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
other's aspects — saw, and shrieked, and died-— 
. of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Qowing who he was upon whose brow 
Ine had written fiend. The world was yoid, 
populous and the powerful was a lump, 
)iiiess, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
mp of death — a chaos of hard clay, 
rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still, 
nothiog stirred within their silent depths : 
3 sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 
their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropped 
r slept on the abyss wifiiout a surge — 
waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
moon their mistress had expired before ; 
winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
. the clouds perished ; darkness had no need 
id from them — She was the unirersc. 



AN INDIAN AT THE BURYING-PLACE OF HIS 
FATHEBa— ^lycfU. 

It is the spot I came to seek-^ 
My &tners' ancient burial-place. 

Ere from these rales, asham^ and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot— I know it welU^ 

Of which our old traditions idi. 
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For Here tHe upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the rirer side ; 

I know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadows smooth and wide ; 

The plains, that toward the southern sky, 

Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 

And praise the lawns so fresh and green. 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not — I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around. 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 
Or drop the yellow seed. 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay. 

Whirl the bright chariot o'er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these vales in wooas arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade ; 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

O'er rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall. 
And seamed with glorious scars. 

Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 

The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead were laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 

Hither the artless Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and fltewers, 

And the grey chief and gifted seer 

Worshipped the God of thunders here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that Md the -wosnof i^^iieasii^) 



And scattered in tlie famyn He 

The weapons of his rest ; 
And there, in tiie loose sand is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah ! Httle thought the strong and brave, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 

Or the young wife, that weeping gare 
Her fiist-bom to the earth — 

That the pale race, who waste us now, 

Among their bones should guide the plough. 

They waste us — ay, like April snow, 
In the warm noon we shrink away ; 

And &st they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day— . 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 

Are driren into the western sea. 

But I behold a fearful sign. 

To which the white men's eyes are blind; 
Their race may yanish hence, like mine, 

And leaye no trace behind — 
Save ruins o'er the region spread. 
And the white stones aboye the dead. 
Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 

FuU to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 

The firesh and boundless wood : 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more : 

The springs are silent in the sun. 
The rivers, by the blackened shore. 

With lessening current run ; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 

fiFRINO.-.JPtUt». 

he Spring is here — the delicate-footei'ML«S> 
With its slight ftogers full of leavta ttjcAfto^^^ "> 
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And \vit2i it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its Yoluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar aboye these perishing things. 

We pass out from the city's feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods 

And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods* 

Yet, CTcn there, a restless thought will steal. 

To teach the indolent heart it still m.u3t/eeL 

Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 
The waters tripping with their silver feet, 

The turning to the light of leaves in June, 
And the light whisper as their edges meet— 

Strange — ^that they fill not, with their tranquil toTiCi 

The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 

There's no contentm^it, in a world like this. 
Save in foigetting the inmiortal dream ; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss. 

That through the doud-rifrs radiantly stream. ; 

Bird-like, the prisoned soul tcill lift its eye 

And sing — ^till it is hooded firom the sky. 

TO THE ICE MOUNTAIN.— BodUcett 

Grave of waters gone to rest ! 

Jewel, dazzling all the main ! 
Father of the silver crest ! 

Wandering on the trackless plain, 
Sleeping 'mid the wavy roar. 

Sailing 'mid the angiy storm, 
'Ploughing ocean's oozy floor, y 

Piling to the clouds thy form ! 

Wandering monument of rain, 

Prison'd by the sullen north ! 
But to melt ikj hated chain, 

Xs it that thou comest forth ? 
Wend th^e to the sunny south, 
'Ib'thfc gbssj smnmet «e^ . *- ' 
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And tbe breathings of her mouth . 
Shall uncham and gladden thee !* 

Boamer in the hidden path, 

'Neath the green and clouded ware. 

Trampling, in thy reckless wrath, 
On the lost, hut cherish'd brave ; 

Parting love's death-link'd embrace- 
Crushing beautj s skeleton — 

Tell us what the hidden race 

With our mourned lost have done ! 

Floating Sleep ! who in the sun 

Art an icy coronal ; 
And, beneath the viewless dun, 

Throw'st o'er barks a wavy pall ; 
Shining Death upon the sea ! 

Wend thee to the southern main 
Bend to God thy melting knee. 

Mingle with the wave again ! 



ODES. 

PROGRESS OP POESY.— Gray. 

Awake, iEolian lyre, awake. 

And give to rapture all thy trembling string?.. 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them blow^ 

Drink lue and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres golden, rejgn : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

The rocks, and nodding groves, rebellow to the roar. 

Oh ! Sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solenm-breathing .aufi, 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen. Cares, . v// 
And frantic Pas8i(||ni^ ]ie^ thy soft c<>otirpL 
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On Thracia's hills the Lord of War 

Has curb'd the fury of his car^ 

And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy oommand* 

Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 

Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and light'nings of his eye. 

Thee the Toice, the dance obey, 
Temper d to thy warbled lay : 
O'er Idalia's velret-green 
The rosy-crowned Loyes are seen. 
On Cytherea's day, 

With antic Sports, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes, in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare : 
Where'er she turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of LoTC* 

Man's feeble race what ills await ; 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, • 
Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train. 
And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove. 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heav'nly Muse ? 
Night, and all her sickly dews. 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky ; 
Till down the eastern clifls afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glitt'ring shafts of t^* 

In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms oer io&A)ualtin€racii\»a3ttira«aBin 
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The Muse has broke the twdight-glooin. 

To cheer the shiVring natiye's dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the od'rous shade 

Of Chili's boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather-dnctui'd chiefs, and dusky lores, 

Her track, where'er the Goddess roves, 

Olory pursue, and sen'rous Shame, 

Th' unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy flame. 

^Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Isles, that crown th' .£gean deep, 
fields, that cool Uissus laves. 
Or ivhere Mseander's amber waves 
In lingering lab'rinths creep, 
BoTV do your tuneful echoes lanmiish 
jilute, but to the voice of Anguisn ! 
\Vhere each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath'd around ; 
£v^ry shade and hallow'd. fountain 
lM!urmur'd deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Ijef^ their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
.Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
.And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
"When Latium had her lofty spiiit lost, 
Xhej sought, oh Albion ! next thy sea-encirded coast. 

Far firom the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 
\Vhat time, where lucid Avon stray 'd. 
To him the mighty mother did \mveil 
Iler awful face : the daimtless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smil'd. 
This pencil take (she said) whose colours dear 
Itichly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the /sacred source of sympa^difidc Teax^ 



■\ 
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Nor second lie, that rode saUime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstacn^, 
The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 
He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time : 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 
Where angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Diyden's less presomptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 
With necks in thunder cloth'd, and long-resoiinding p 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hoVring o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 
But ah ! 'tis heard no more-— 
Oh ! Lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? though he iidierit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air : 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray. 
With orient hues, unborrowed of the sim : 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate. 
Beneath the Good how fer — ^but for above the Grea 

THE PASSIONS.— Coffins. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The passions oft to hear her shell. 
Thronged around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond ue Muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
I>istiirbed| d^ht^mae&)X«&(v^* . 
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Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fuiy, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each rfor madness ruled the hour) 
Woula prove his own expressire power. 

First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords hewildered laid ; 
And hack recoiled, he knew not why, 

Eren at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushed, his eyes on fire : 

In lightnings owned his secret stings. 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre— 

And swept, with hurried hands, the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief heguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air: 
Twas sad, by fits — ^by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whispered, promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And firom the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song : i 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair ' 

And longer had she sting-but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose. / 
He threw his blood-«tained sword in thuhder down ;' 

And, with a withering look, ' 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

^i blew a bkst, so loud and dread, ' 

'^ere ne'er prophetic soundsr so full of woe r ' J 

And, ever and anon, he beat^ • h> .j 

The doubling dmm, with toiotts heat; ' ' • * ^ 
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And though, sometimes, each dreary pause i>etweeD, 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice sailed. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien ; 
While each strained ball of sight — seemed bursting fipom his 
head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd : 

And, now, it courted Love : now, raving, called on Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancuoly sat retired ; 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 

And, dashmg soft, from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound : 
Through glades, and glooms, the mingled measure stole; 

Or, o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay 
(Round a holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing) 

Li hollow murmurs died away. 

But, O, how altered was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a njnnph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung; 

The hunter s call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 

The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed QuecD) 

Satyrs, and sylvan Boys, were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen speflr. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial : 
He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ; 
But, soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best* 
Xbejr yfould have thouglit| ^Vlo Yieax^ \Xi& fXxaio^ 
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rhe^ saw, in Tempe's vale, her natire maids, 

Ajnid the festal-sounding shades, 

me unwearied minstrel dancing ; 

hile, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 

ye i^med with Mirth a gaj fantastic round, 

[Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound) 

Ajad he, amid his frolic plaj, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

k thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

THE ISLES OF GREECR— ^on. 
The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Se^pho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts <^ war and peace — 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung I 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo farther west * 

Than your sires* " Islands of the Blest" 

The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations ; — all were his I 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set where were they f 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The herok boBom beats no moxeV 
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And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Eyen as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a hlush — ^for Greece a tear. 

Must toe but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae I 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's faU, 

And answer, ^' Let one living head. 
But one arise — ^we come, we come !" 

'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — ^in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine I 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, / 

Where is the 'Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget / 

The nobler and the manlier one ? < I 

You have the letters Cadmus gave-^ 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — ^but served Polycrates-^ 
A tyrant ; but our masters then "j 

Were stilJ, at least, our comitmn!^ ^ ' v^v 
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The iyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest firiend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiadcs ! 
Oh I that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli s rock, and Parga s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might o^vn. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
Thej have a king who buys and sells ! 

In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, i ^ 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, / 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; ,.; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne*er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! ' ' / 






TO WINTER.— CamphelL 

When first the fiery-mantled sun 

His heavenly race began to run, ».: - U 

Round the earth and ocean blue, }f 

His children four^ the Seasons, flew. . ,,.■/' K 

First, in ^een am)arel dancing, , ^. .y;\> 
The jrouog^ihg fiimled' iritli iniRA-^i»fifc \ 
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Rosy Summer, next adTancmg, 

Rush'd into her sire's embrace— 
Her bnght-hair'd sire, who bade her keep 

For ever nearest to his smiles. 
On Calpe's olive-shaded steep. 

On India's citron-coTer*d isles : 
More remote and buxom-brown. 

The Queen of vintage bow'd before his durose ; 
A rich pomegranate gemm'd her crown, 

A ripe sheaf bound her zone ! 

But howling Winter fled alar. 
To hills that prop the polar star, 
And loves on deer-borne car to ride. 
With barren darkness by his side, 
Round the shore where loud Lofoden 

Whirls to death the roaring whale ! 
JEtound the hall where Runic Odin 

Howls his war-song to the gale !— 
Save when adown the ravaged globe 

He travels on his native storm. 
Deflowering Nature's grassy robe. 

And trampling on her fatiied form : — 
Till light's returning lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his polar field, 
Of power to pierce his raven plume. 

And crystal-cover'd shield ! 

O sire of storms ! — whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear, 
When Frenzy, with her blood-shot eye, 
Implores thy dreadful deity — 
ArchangeH power of desolation ! 

Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 
Then, sullen Winter, hear my prayer. 

And gently rule the ruin'd year ; 
Nor chill the wanderer's bosom bare. 

Nor freeze the wretch's falling tear ;— 
To shuddering Want's \mmacn.ti^d bed 

Thy horror-breatlung agaea ceasfc \ft^ssaV> 
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And ^eniFf on the orplian head 
Of Innocence descend! — 

But cliieflj spare, O king of clouds ! 
The sailor on his aiiy shrouds ; 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steep, 
And spectres walk along the deep ! 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 

Pour on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine's broad billow freezes. 

Or the dark-brown Danube roars. 
winds of Winter ! list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ; 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own ! 
Alas ! even your unhallow'd breath 

May spare the victim, fallen low— - 
But man will ask no truce to deathr— • 

No bounds to human woe. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE LESSONS. 

THE PASSING CROWD^ll. Chamhers. 

^ "The Passing Crowd" is a phrase coined in the spirit of 
ffldifference. Yet, to a man of what Plato calls " universal 
sympathies," and even to the plain ordinary denizens of this 
worid, what can be more interesting than "the passing 
oowdr Does not this tide of human beings, which we 
^y see passing along the ways of this world, consist of 
pQsons animated by the same spark of the divine essence, 
^d partaking of the same high destinies with ourselves ? 
^ ^ stand still but for a moment in the midst of this busy 
^d seemingly careless scene, and consider what they are or 
?^y be whom we see around us. In the hurry of the pass- 
im show, and of our own sensations, we see but a series 
^ tmknown faces ; but this is no reason why we should 
'^S^ them with indifference. Many of these persons, if 
'^ knew their histories, would rivet our admiration by the 
*^*y, worth, benevolence or piety, which they have dis- 
Wayed in their various paths through life. Many would 
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excite our i\'arnicst interest by their uuSeMSBh^y^nlhipf^ 
perhaps, borne meekly and well, and. more rar Aft^allelii 
others tluui tliemselves. IIow many tales- of kmaraiiilHl 
and woe, of glory and of liumiliiition, could be 4aU itfr 
tliosc beings, whom, in passing, we regard not 1 UmaM 
as they are by us, how many as good as onrselites WfUt 
upon them the affections of bounteous hearts, and Hrrni 
not want them for any earthly compensation ! Eveij tM 
of these persons, in all probability, retains in his boMB Ae 
c^hcrished recollections of early happy days, spent: in MV 
scene which " they ne'er foi^et, though there they are M- 
got," with friends and fellows who, tliough now ftr nenovrf 
iu distance and in fortune, arc never to be given up bf Ab 
heart Every one of these individuals, in all probabili^ 
nurses still deeper in the recesses of feeling, the remen* 
brunce of that chapter of romance in the life of erery iiwi, 
im early earnest attachment, conceived in the ferroar-lf 
youth, unstained by the slightest thought of self, andis 
a time purifying and elevating the character far abori its 
ordinary standard. Beneath all this gloss of the woili-^ 
this cold conventioniil aspect, which {dl more or less fmr 
sent, and which the business of life renders necessaiy"** 
there resides for certain a fountain of goodness, pure in ifti 
inner depths as the lymph rock-distilled, and ready, on ew) 
proper occasion, to well out in the exercise of the nobM 
duties. ITiough all may seem but a hunt after worldly ob- 
jects, the great majority of these individuals can, at the pro- 
per time, cast aside all earthly thoughts, and commnnicaU 
directly with the Being whom their fathers have tso^ 
them to worship, and whose will and attributes have ben 
taught to man immediately by Himself. Perhaps manyit 
these persons are of loftier aspect than ourselves, and beidij 
to a sphere removed above our own. But, nevcrtheletf, l 
the barrier of mere worldly form were taken out of the ira} 
it is probable that we could interchange sympathies wA 
these persons as freely and cordially as ^ith any of our cm 
class. Perhaps they arc of an inferior order ; but thej ar 
iOnly inferior in certain circumstances, which should nevi 
interpose to prevent the flow of feeling for our kind. A 
givat common features o£ human ii»toix« T«i&anL ; and ii 
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Ibiget how much respect is due to the very impress 
t kviUHUtf— ^die tjpe of the divine nature itself! Even 
vimie owr feUow-eieatures are degraded by vice and poverty, 
tt «i ■till be gentle in our judging. The various fortunes 
vUch we ereiy day tee be&Uing the members of a single 
hwly, after they part off in their several paths through iSe, 
teach Qt that it is not to eveiy one that success in the career 
rf existence is destined. Besides, do not the arrangements 
tf eociety at onoe necessitate the subjection of an immense 
Budtitiide to humble toil, and give rise to temptations, be- 
fate which the weak and uninstructed can scarcely escape 
Ufiqg ? But even beneath the soiled face of the poor artizan, 
dftcre may be aspirations after some vague excellence, which 
lyod fiite has denied him the means of attaining, though 
the very wish to obtain it is itself ennobUng. Ihe very 
mendicant was not always so ; he, too, has had his unde- • 
graded and happier days, upon the recollection of which, 
some remnant of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should not 
look widi coldness upon any masses of men with whom it 
Bflj be our lot to mingle. It is the nature of a good man 
to conclude that others are like himself; and if we take the 
srowd promiscuously, we can never be far wrong in think- 
iflff that there arc worthy and well-directed feelings in it as 
wdl as in our own bosoms. 

THE BROKEN HEART.— rMAfn^un Irving. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — ^how many soft cheeks 
grow pale — ^how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness ! 
As the dove vriU clasp its wings to its side, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it is the 
nature of woman to hide from the world ih& pangs of 
woonded affsction. The love of a delicate female is always 
shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the le- 
oesses of her bosom, and there lets it cower and brood amoi^ 
the ruins of her peace. With her the desire of the heart 
has fidled. The sreat charm of existence is at an end* ^ftsft 
arrets all Ihe cheeiiul exercises which i^ttid^saVXift v^^c^ai^ 
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quicken the pulses, and send the tide of life in healtfaful 
currents through the yeins. Her rest is broken — ^the sweet 
refreshment of sleep is poisoned hj melancholy dreams^ 
^' dry sorrow drinks her blood," until her enfeeMed frame 
•inks luider the slightest external injuiy. Xiook for her, 
after a little while, and you find friendship weeping OTer 
her untimely grave, and wondering that one, w4io but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should 
80 speedily be brought down to ** darkness and the worm * 
You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indispo- 
sition, that laid her low : — ^but no one knows the mental 
malady that previously sapped her strength, and made her 
f easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of &e 
grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with 
the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly wither- 
ing when it should be most fr^esh and luxuriant. We see 
it drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by 
leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it fidls even in the 
stillness of the forest ; and as we muse over the beautiful 
ruin, we strive in vain to rec<^ect the blast or thunderbolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women running to waste 
and self'^neglect, and disappearing gradually frpom the earth, 
almost as if they had been exhaiea to Heaven ; and have 
repeatedly fancied, that I could trace their deatiis through 
the various declensions of consumption, cold, debility, lan- 
cnor, melancholy, until I readied the first symptom of 
disappointed love. But an instance of the kind was lately 
told to me ; the circumstances are well known in the country 
where they happened, and I shall but give them in the 
manner in which they were related. 

Everyone must recollect the tragical story of yotmgE ^ 

the Irish patriot ; it vras too toucning to be soon forgotten. 
During the troubles in Ireland, he w^ tried, condemned, 
and executed, on a charge of treason. His fate made a 
deep impression on public sympathy. He was so young—* 
00 intelhgent — so generous — ^so brave— so every thing tnsX 
we are apt to like in a young man. His conduct under 
trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The noble indignation 
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with which he repelled the charge of treason against his 
country — the eloquent vindication of his name — and his 
pathetic appeal to posterity, in the hopeless hour of con- 
gemnation — all these entered deeply into every generous 
bosom, and even his enemies lamented the stem policy that 
dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be im- 
possible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, 
he had won the affections of a beautinil and interesting girl, 
the daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She loved 
him with the disinterested fervour of a woman's first and 
milj love. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself 
itgainst him; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and 
danger darkened around his name, she loved him the more 
aidently for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the sympathy, even of his foes, what must have 
been the agony of her whose whole soul was occupied by 
bis image I Let those tell who have had the portals of the 
tomb suddenly closed between them and the being they 
most loved on earth — ^who have sat at his threshold, as one 
■hat out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all that 
was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave I so frightful, so 
dishonoured I There was nothing for memory to dwell on, 
that could soothe the pang of separation — ^none of those 
tender, though melancholy circimistances, that endear the 
parting scene — ^nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed 
teaifli sent, like the dews of Heaven, to revive the heart in 
ibeparching hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, she had 
iacorred her &ther*s displeasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exile from the paternal roof. But could 
the sympathy and kind offices of friends have reached a 
Spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she would have 
experienced no want of consolation, for the Irish are a people 
of quick and generous sensibilities. The most delicate and 
cherishing attentions were paid her by &milies of wealth 
and distinction* She was led into society, and they tried 
by all kinds of occupation and amusement to dissi^^l^ \^^:c 
fpaiB^ and wean Jber from the tra^cai story oi \)£x ^sn^« 
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But it was all in vain. There are some stroket of cdadity 
tliat scathe and scorch the soul— that penetxale to. tke lital 
seat of happiness — and blast it, nerer again to put fordiM 
or blossom. She never objected to frequent the Jmitnte tf 
pleasure, but she was as much alone there as in the difAl 
of solitude. She walked about in a sad reyerie, apfMueudy 
unconscious of the world around her. She earried with hoi 
an inward woe, that mocked at all the bland inhmfatii of 
friendship, and ** heeded not the song of the charmer, dnni 
he ever so widely." 

The person who told me her stoiy had seen her at a 
masquerade. There can be no exhibition of £ur-€one 
wretchedness more striking and painful than to meet it is 
such a scene. To find it wandering Hke a spectre^ londj 
and joyless, where all around is say — ^to see it dressed oot 
in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woebe- 
gone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
momentary foigetfiilness of sorrow. After strolling tbrougii 
the splendid rooms and giddy crowd with an air of attei 
abstraction, she sat herself down on the steps of an orchestra, 
and looking about for some time with a yacant air that 
showed her insensibility to the garish scene, she began, with 
the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to warble a little pkontiTe 
air. She had an exquisite voice ; but on this occasion it 
was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth such a soul of 
^vrctchedness, that she drew a crowd mute and silent anmnd 
her, and melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender, could not but excita 
great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
completely won the heart of a brave officer, who paid bll 
addresses to her, and thought that one so true to tke deaii 
could not but prove affectionate to the Uving. She dedined- 
his attentions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrooMJi 
by the inemory of her former lover. He, however, persbtql* 
in his suit, lie solicited not her tenderness, but her esteopk 
tie was assisted by her conviction of his worth, and heiC: 
s^sa of lier own destitute and dependent situation ; for sIm 
-Wtis existing on the kindness of friends. In a word, ha «t 
leiigth succeeded in gaining her hand, though widi thor 
stikmt asauraace that hex Ixeaxt Yk'«a >ui^^ex^Vj woathei^^.i 
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:Ha took her ivith him to Sicily, hoping that a changf> of 
sene might ivear out the rrmembrancc of early woes. She 
Bs aa amiable and exemplary tvifb, and mwio an eiFort to 
B A: happj one ; but nothing could mrc the silent and 
ermouiiig melancholy that had entered into her very soul. 
bs ^wattsd away in a slow hut hopeless decline, and at 
sigth sunk into the grave, the victim of a broken heart. 
fi was On her that Moore, the distinguished Irish poet, 
omposed the following lines :. 

She IB far ifrom tlie land where her young hero ileeps, 
And lovers anmnd her are sighing : 
> ' But coldly she tarns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

r ' She nags the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Syery note which his loved awaking<-^ 
Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrelis breaking ! 

' He had lived for his lore — for his country he died, 
They were idl that to life had entwined him— 
I ■ Nor toon shall Uie tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind nim ! 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 

When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
TheyMl shine o*er her sleep, like a smile from the wcdt, 

From her own loved island of sorrow ! 

THB IDlOT.-^BIaekwood't Afaffozine. 

A pooif widow, in a small tovm in the north of England. 
:ept a booth or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She haa 
n idiot child, so utterly helpless and dependent, that he 
HU not appear to be ever alive to anger or self-defence. 
Se sat all day at her feet, and seemed to be possessed of 
lo olher sentiment of the hxmian kind, than confidence in 
iiB mothers love, and a dread of the schoolboys, by whom 
iewas often annoyed. His whole occupation, as he sat 
n' the ground, was in swinging backwards and forwards. 
Mtting ** pal-lal" in a low pathetic voice, only interruptcflj 
kt' intervals on the appearance of any of liis tormentom.^ 
irhen he clung to his mother in alarm. From morning tul^ 
i^rening he sung his plaintive and aimless ditty ; at mghjts. 
niieii his poor mother c^thcrcil up hct l\tt\<i'v^x>i<j^\.Q\^^^;K«5s^^ 
lenM^ aode^lanbh did his defects ayv^ox^ ^\iV^ ^^^S^r &fc 
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carried heritable on hex head, l&er stodc of fittie m^tbaakSae 
in her lap, and her stool in (me hand, she was obliged to 
lead him by the other. Ever and anon, as an j of the schocd* 
bojs appeared in yiew, the harmless thing clung <^e to 
her, and hid his face in her bosom for protection. A human 
creature so far below the standard of humanity, wasnoiwlieie 
ever seen : he had not even the shallow cmming whidi n 
often found among these unfinished beings : and his sun- 
plicity could not eren be measured by the standard we wodM 
apply to the capacity of a lamb. Yet it had afeehng rarely 
manifested even in the affectionate dog, and a knowledge 
nerer shown by any mere animal. He was saunble of his 
mother's kindness, and how much he owed to her care. 
At night, when she spread his humble pallet, thoi:^ he 
knew not prayer, nor could comprehend the scdemnities of 
worship, he prostrated himself at ner feet ; and, as he kissed 
them, mumbled a kind of mental orison, as if in fond and 
holy devotion. In the morning, before she went abroad to 
resume her station in the market-place, be peeped anxiously 
out to reconnoitre the street ; and as often as he saw any 
of the schoolboys in the way, he held her firmly back, and 
sung his sorrowful " pal-laL* 

One day the poor woman and her idiot boy were missed 
from the market-place, and the charity of some of the 
neighbours induced them to visit her horel. They found 
her dead on her sorry couch, and the boy sitting beside 
her, holding her hand, swinging and singing his pitiful 
lay more sorrowfully tlum he had ever done before. He 
could not speak, but only ntter a brutish gabble ; sometimes, 
however, he looked as if he comprehended something of 
what was said. On this occasion, when l^e neighbonn 
spoke to him, he looked np with the tear in his eye ; and, 
clasping the cold hand more tenderly, sunk the strain of 
his moumfid '^pEd-laT into a softer and sadder key. The 
spectators, deeply affected, raised him fix>m the body ; and 
he surrendered lus hold of the earthly hand without remaih 
ance, retiring in silence to an obscure comer of the rooa. 
One of them, looking towards the others, said to them^ 
<< Poor wretch I what sh^ we do with him f At that 
moment he resumed his chant ; and, luting two handibk 
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of dttst fixna the floor, sprinkled it on his head, and sung, 
wkh A wild and dear heart-piercing pathos, ''pal-lal^< 
pUaL" 

THE STRANGERS' NOOK.— JR. Chambers, 

In oountry churchjards in Scotland, and perhaps in other 
oiMmtries also, there is always a comer near the gatcwaj, 
which is devoted to the reception of strangers, and is dis- 
tinguiahed from the rest of the area by its total want of 
BKHiiiments. When you inquire of the passing peasant 
nflpecting this part of the burial-ground, he tells you that 
it k the earner for strangers, but never, of course, thinks 
that there is or can be any sentiment in the matter. To 
i&e^ I must confess, this spot is always more interesting 
thai any other, on account of the more extended scope 
which it gives to those feelings with which one surveys a 
dtorchyard. As you wander over the rest of the groimd, 
Toa see humble memorials of humbler worth, mixed per- 
Ittps with the monuments of rank and wealth. But these 
tell always a definite tale. It is either the lord or the 
takant ox some of the neighbouring fields, or a trading 
hoigher, or perhaps a clergyman ; and there is an end of it. 
These men performed their parts on earth, hke the gene- 
rality of their fellows, and, after figuring for a space on the 
limited arena of the parish or the district, were here gathered 
to iikekr Others. But the graves of the strangers i what 
taks are told by every undistinguished heap— what eloquence 
in this utter absence of epitaphs ! 

There can be no doubt that the individuals who rest in 
this nook belonged, with hardly the possibility of an excep- 
tion^ to the humbler orders of the community. But who 
will say that the final sufferings and death of any individual 
whatsoever are without their pathos ? To me, who have 
nerver been able to despise any fellow-creature upon general 
eonsiderations, the silent expressive stories related by these 
little heaps, possess an interest above all real eloquence. 
B[ere, we may suppose, rests the weary old man, to whom, 
after many bitter shifts, all bitterly disappointed, wandering 
md mendicancy had become a last trade. His sii.o^-v(\u^ 
liead^ whkk bad suffered the inclemency oi xc^asi^ ^Qrvs^!^5ssV| 
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iy\ hfii^ y^^s as iigbt aud, b»Q|fa<a.t.aaihis purae^ otjiFeigMi 
dp:^^ T^i^ P9^y priyatiom and diaappointinenta^ithfii-eiidr 
\\W ifh^ aame-n-oiuj in the one case a MigfatyliBftbetoth^af 
l^si^t ,tTh(? pro^^l) "vrbo had wandegred hx^ and^nsecb'sAiit^ 
•^ms0 .aiid worse, at length returning, was h«lre entsiMTtaiii 
hi3, letter purpose, far from those fiiends to irhoH be lookeA 
i|)i;];f;EUrd, as a consolation for all his wi^tchedneas* (iBexiiaiH^ 
igr^ni^tretched in mortal sickness in a homely lod^ng >ini 
^lejiieigbbouring yillaee, where, thou^ ktndneaB was' ven^ 
dered, it was stiU the kindness of strangera, hi0<bii]Ml"vnai'»' 
^^X§^J^ repentant fondness to that mother whom) h^^shiid 
]g^ea with in scorn, but for whose hand to present hisknipi' 
£^i4v.'^)^se eje to melt him with its tenderness, he^^^voiald* 
^^9Wf8^^¥ &^^ ^^ miserable remains of his life« . iPifnkipt* 
})^,4^pi^ht of a brother, also parted with in rage and<>divi' 
t^f (^ but whov in their early years, had played with faim^'^^ 
fffl!^i^djb9lK)cent chUd, oyer the summer leas, andtcwfaiiiin' 
t^^iecoUection forgaye eyery thing. No one of theseiftitbft' 
t(^ j;90tbe the last moments of his wayward aind unkappr 
lij^^sqajir^ely even to hear of his death when it had trtlaen 
p]j^^ Far from eyery remembered scene, eyefy remt&m^ 
l^j^ faK^ he was doomed here to take his plaoe amidBt^the' 
iiqt^e^ de^, and he as if he had neyer been. PerhdpoMifnt * 
o^rtjLes^.grayes contains the shipwrecked mariner, hitler* 
^af^i^CWed from the neighbouring beach. A ciy was head 
l^;Q^t through the storm which dashed the wares ^qfoion 
tl|g,,f;Qcky coast; deliyerance was impossible; andnexti 
m^iiig,, the only memorial of what had taken place •itfraBl 
th/^i Jffi^s ibody of a sailor stretched on the 8amd« No ttacev 
oif^^e^^i or kin, not eyen the name e£ the Tessal^t-^yMJBl 
1^^]^ ;but, .no doubt, as the yillagers would reneurkxiB^ 
cp^^ying hif^, to the Strangers' Nook, he left someh9artt$^ 
pmfi^.hi^iabsence) #(>m« eyes to mourn for him^ <if hisiossi 
s|fmj4i^v^r ;^ a»?^rtained. There are &w so desolate * iM»t 
eqx^^aa,pb9t.tQ,haye one &imd or associate. Thevcf^ imnt' 
i)^J^r^.;^,yfifj^ to b^ widowed, or a child to be made an" 
1^^ ^ rnQtbeiTttQ. suffer her owti >Bot ItB^gricnrofos'^leM' 




lea^MMiktjfifMMpS'i&e soIe'beloTed object of some hiitnble 
dbnwBtis'oMe^ ir&ose incoimnp;fl and outgoings were ever 
iMfeadit^ ii»«ihere Joidlow, whUe neither can the berearcd 
M^:aiiglit c/S thp fitte and final resting-place of their fu- 
iiiiirits^<nor«aii these who kindly, but without mourning, 

" 'ned' his last offices, reach their ears with the intelh- 
•grateful eren in its pain, of what had been done to 

iieuAins; here the enei^es which had battled with the 
ifantcs in their hour of night, and the despair whose exprcs- 
skill liad:been wasted npon the black tempest, are all stilled 
into jrest^ and foreotten. The storm is done ; its work htiS 
been aeccnnplished ; and here lies the strange mariner, where 
noiBtonns snail erer again trouble him. 
b£kidb<are the imaginings which may arise in contempTat- 
ing'tfaati neglected nook in our churchyards which is deroted 
tbitlM reoeption of strangers. The other dead have all been 
Udidotrfn in their final beds by long trains of sorro^ving 
ftiiiidlk They rest in death in the midst of those belored 
soQifit- wHch their infancy knew, and which were associated 
ni&tcnreiy happiness, eveiy triumph, cTcry sorrow, which 
bdMl ihem. But the homeless strangers I t^ey died far from 
eray ittideared scene. The rills were not here like those 
vHutki ikejf had known ; the hills were different too. Iir- 
8i«iidi«f the circle of friends, whose anticipated grief tends 
SOttamch to smooth the last bed of suffering man, the pillow 
<tf:4lie;homeles8 was arranged by strangers : they were car* 
liad 4o the burial-ground, not by a tram of real mourners, 
abxiMi to express their respect and affection for the de- 
parted, hot. by a few individuals, who, in so doing, compli- 
mented human nature in general, but not the indiridual. 
'Sql die oiiher grares there was also some one to resort afler* 
mds, to lament the departure of those who lay below. 
9m/ spot was always cherished and marked by at least one 
gsnesatMii of kind ones; and, whether distinguished bV" a 
lamiiment or not, there was always a greater or less m- 
tfndt ^before the memoiy of the deceased entirely perished 
bmi its place. Still, as each holy day come round, and this 
Unig^ flocked to the house of prayer, there was always sofbe 
one to send a kind eye aside towards that little iiicsK^ti^^^^ 
hthSojt'a'momeBt mored with a pcnsiTe feeWng^ «^ ^<^\ssSftXi 
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recalled a departed parent, or cBild, or friend. But the graves 
of the strangers 1 all regard urns sknt oat from them as soon 
as the sod had closed oyer them. The decent few irilo htA 
affected mourning orer the strangers had no sooner toflied' 
awaj, than they were at once ftcgotten. That cerememy 
over, their kind 4iad done with them for ever. And so, there 
they lie, distinguished £:om the rest only by the melaiiehclf 
mark that ihey are themselves undistinguished from each 
other ; no eye to weep over them now or hereafter, andi&O 
r^ard whatsoever to he paid to them till they stand fat^ 
with thek fellow-men, at the Great and Final Day. 

DIGNITY OF UANNEBS.'-ChesterfieUU 

There is a certain dignity of manners absolutely neces- 
saiy to make even the most valuaUe chacaeter either le- 
spected or respectaUe. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indisGriminate familianty, wiH sink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. Thej 
compose at most a merry fellow ; and a merry felkw was 
never yet a respectable man. Ibidiscriminate familiarity 
eith» offends your superiors, or else dubs you their dep«fr> 
dent and led captain. It gives your inferiors just, but troaUe- 
smne and improper, dauns of equality. A joker is neat 
akin to a buffoon, and neither of them is the least related 
to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought for, in company; 
upon any other account than that oi his merit and manneni 
is never respected there, but only made use of. We wifi 
have such-a-one, for he sings prettily ; we will invite audi- 
a-onje to a ball, for he dances well ; we will have such-a-one 
at supp^, for he is always joking and laughing ; we will ask 
another, because he plays deep at fdl games, or because he 
can dzink a great desd. These are all vilifying distinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of esteem ami 
regard. Whoever ig h<td (as it is called) in company, Ibr 
the sake of any one thing singly, is singly that thing, ani 
will never be considered in any other light : consequently 
never respected, let his merits be what they may. 

This dignity of maimers, which I recommend so much to 
you, is not only as different from pride, as true eoorage is 
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irom blustering, or tnio mt from joking, but is absolutely 
QConsiBtait widi it; for nothing vilifies and degrades more 
lum pride. The pretensions of the proud man are of^cr 
araated with sneer and oontempt, than with indignation ; 
w we offsr ridiculously too little to a tradesman, who asks 
ndiciilously too much for his goods ; but w^ do not haggle 
wA. 0906 who only asks a just and reasonable price. 

Abject flatteiy and indiscriminate assentation degrade, as 
math, as indiscnminate contradiction and noisy debate dis' 
gast But a modest assertion of one's own opinion, and a 
eoimplaisant acquiescence in other people's, preserve dignity. 
Yulgar low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
Tifify, as they imply either a very low turn of mind, or low 
sdacation, and low company. 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to little objects, whidi neither require nor deserve a moment's 
tibonght, lower a man : who from thence is thought ^and 
mt unjustly) incapable of greater matters. Garainal de 
Bala veiy sagaciously marked out Cardinal Chigi for a 
little mind, from the moment he told him he had wrote 
ibse years with the same pen, and that it was an excellent 
glodone stilL 

^ A certain d^ree of exterior seriousness in looks and mo- 
tions gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheer- 
Uneas^ whida are always serious themselves. A constant 
milk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the body, 
no strong indications of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, 
ibowB that the thing he is about is too big for him — Chaste 
nd hurry are very different things. 

I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 
9oA do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink charac- 
tOBf in other respects valuable enough ; but I have taken 
BO notice of those that affect and sink the moral characters : 
flifly are sufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently 
lem kicked, may as well pretend to courage, as a man 
Uasted by vices and crimes, to dignity of any kind. But 
an exterior decency and dignity of manners will even keep 
radi a man longer from sinking, than otherwise he would 
be; of such consequence is decorum, even, thow^^^^^ 
vidputan. 



lya vsmctoMBvm beocuxiok^ 

, . THE BNJOVMENa?S OF TJIK POP» J» eP^PJ^a^ , .^ "to 
Tkbis ttulftlie glad seasoii: of ibe yeari' t Wb^pever^T 
tftoni.Ofidr eyes, Nature wears a Bmsle of joyv as i^ freed^frtnii 
tfa^iiBtomis'a&d'tiie cold of ivinteiv sli^ reyeUedtiit<tlieicBD« 
enhapieed inxTiiiy of spring. The lengthoiing' day^ • th^{Hi^ 
CPGOamg vfarttkth of tibe air, and tke gradu^ly dBBp&£a§ 
gM^n of the awakened earth, exoke in erreiy brotef^aUhv^ 
seniei ^ gratitude, and pleasingly affect dbe JTWuginn ii —l 
At^WBSk among die woods or fields, in a calm spring de^ 
when- the trees are bursting forth into • beauty, and bH -Ai 
land is echoing with song, may well soothe the sicmiiesb 
passions, and inspire that ^^ vernal delight," whidi ib *^ftib^ 
toidrire awaj^ aU sadness but despair." The 'mind.- syn]Mi» 
t^es! with the joy of inanimate Nature, and rejoioeBtta had 
hold the reviving beauty of the earth, as if itself had eseo^Msd^ 
fiiom a period of gloom to bask in the sunshine o£ bop^ aad 
eitjeyment. • - >tij 

•riiWieare ittiniliar with the joys of spring as fdt or^ma^ 
b^ i})oets >and other ardent loyers of Nature. They fooni tiw 
bcprdenj of many apoetic strain, and excite to many sl mttdih 
tdtitis veverie. They have inspired enthusiasm aivd'deefi 
ddi^t^ ever since there was an eye to witness, ov a feodnd 
tofbcd, the harmony imd lovehness of this goigeously«eiiraye«l 
atidi breathing world. They are the source of exqnuk^ 
dmntiMk' to eveiy mind, in which dwells a sense of beoatjp 
and -creative design. They also light the brow of cave, and 
bniig' bade ^ne flush of health and hope to the pale aMi 
wasted eheek. And not only by the rich and the enligiiti' 
ened^^^ythe dliildren of luxuiy and mental refinoonshW^ 
stee ^<i&ne and-isidescrihable delights of this season detfkfi 
feltitmd' '^ahi^d'; spring is ako a time of increased enjoynneid} 
tb/tiw 'pbor. It fiUsthe inmates of many an humbk dweU|^ 
ing with gladness, and makes even despondmg povBri^ 
smil^'diidihepeifor heiter days. >il 

vltElMce' m aoioiething in the flowery 9weetnesS'aDd<genial 
^tonnlh lef ispriM, that kindles in the rudest bosom fiwlingi 
Qff|fn4aiudei!and pleasure. The contrast to theoold and) 
desl^lakidn 4if winter is se strikis^ andia^eable^ thatiews^ 
bslart^ unless :• it <be hardened by iho dmsst ignonan^^tani^ 
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crime, is melted to lore and pious emotion ; and breathings 
of deep^lt adorati<ai escape from the most untut<M:ed lips. 
Hheioarala of the ploughman, as he traYersea the £eld tiic 
]m<»]diig daj, -and turns up the fresh soil» seem to bespeak 
allightibme heart, and erince ihe joyousness of labour. The 
ahnuifird,. as he sUx upon the hillnside, and sunreys his quiot 
%wV»Twth its sportive companies of lambs<*-those sweetest 
^jhUfcms of innocent mirth — ^feels a joy and a culm satufiic- 
tMi^^ihai-is heightened by the recollection of the vanished 
fpii W pioini s of recent wmter, and of all the anxieties and 
Wb ttttttidinff his peculiar chaige. Even the hard-wotldng 
msdumki of me village or town shares the general gladness 
if (ttie aeiBon* As he strolls in sweet relaxation mto ihit 
■li<fhniii{^s fields, or along the blossoming hedgerows and 
■Bb^:haply supporting with his hand the tottering footsteps 
dKH^na^ culd, ' tx carrying the tender in&nt in his anns, be 
badias the freshening air, treads the reviving turf beneath. 
his feeit, and inhales the first fidnt perfumes, and listens to 
^tfirst melodies of the year, with an enjoyment that his 
vrilBH^t powers of expression cannot describe. The vhil* 
difaikiof our cottagers also— ^whose lot is often poverty op*- 
MichiBg to want, and whose joys are always but limited, 
iUaf dK humblest kind — appear to derive peculiar pleasure 
fall;- the soft breath of spring. How many happy hours 
thsymow lE^end basking and sporting upon the sunny hill, 
QpigBthering wild flowers by the brook, building the frail 
le •«£ turf and green boughs, or plaiting the lithe rushes 
6^«iy fimtastio shape ! And with what delight do thef 
dfe fi>r, and find the bird-nest at the hedge-root, or among 
dM'UoBBoming frurze ! Would that their own enjoyments 
W^l^ them to spare the tender brood, and the fedings of 
ttBklinid mother, while they revel in those rural and healthyi 
nUirt^ hf which a kind Providence has countevbolaQoea 
x^tar niimerous privations. 

In the coimtry, there is usually least demand for labour 
ishmnttei when agricultural operations are either necessailly 
fi)|iyi«r are retarded by the severity and changeahlcneasiiol? 
AficMacther. The poor labourer, whose family depenidi^ 
4m day to day, upon the proceeds of hia toil^ i& ihaBk^4Bf^^ 
^gBoBy^awfrn cut of employment, wlneiai t\iit T)^\a& ^^<^m^ 
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fleason render it most neoessaiy. In {he long winter moBjfliSy 
bis suppty of food is oflben scanty, and fuel is, peiiiaps, also 
wanting, to make his hearth cheerio, and keep out tlie 
pieidng cold. But with spring come more certain and 
pleasant labours, longer and more genial days, soft winds, 
and warming sunshine ; and then his wife and &mily, At 
dear partners of his privations, share with him a m<Nre libeial 
supply of the necessaries of life, and, stirred by the sweet 
influences of the season, bless with him the bountiful Anihim 
of Nature, who forgets not, but kindly regards, the humUest 
of His children. In the cahn spring evenrngs, what de- 
lightful hours the cottager spends in ms little ^iiden ! Willi 
abeart buoyant with enjoyment he delyes the useful plot^ 
ground, and, in joyful hope, commits to the earth his few 
simple plants and seeds. He is surrounded with officious 
little labourers, who strive to assist him, but haply only mar 
his work, and whose attention is divided between the hmsit- 
BOSS of the evening, and the violets and daisies that spring 
up in the turf-walk beneath their feet. .He is not withovt 
a feeling — 'Unuttered though it be — of the sweetness of 
spring, and the delights of the passing hour; for, as Ae 
snades of night fall darkly on the scene, he leans upon Ids 
spade, and ungers to breathe the odorous air, to hear the 
fyant murmur of his wearied bees, now settling peaceably in 
their hive for the night, and the glad notes of birds dyii^ 
melodiously away in the inner woods. 

Oowper, that most delight^ of poets, has, vdth exquisile 
feding and beauty of expression, thus alluded to the enjoy- 
meats of the poor at this season : — 

Even in the spring and r>Iay-time of tlie year. 
That caUs the nnwontea villager abroad. 
With aU her little ones, a sportive train. 



To gather king-cups in the yellow mead, 
And prink then: hair with daisies, or to piek 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook. 



Here we have a picture, which we hope is not merely 
ideal. It must surely be a pleasure to all, to consider it as 
copied from Nature. It is customary, we know, to estimate 
at a small amount the sensibilities c^ the poor, and to paist 
fKivoty as a state of life unblest by any of Ihe finer emo- 
' ^xis. Bvty though it must be admitted that extr^ne po- 
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sserty too frequently demoralises and hardens the oharaotery 
"bj fostering a sullen discontent, and giving rise to a spirit 
dT, gloomy desperation, how often do we find, even amox^ 
the poorest classes, a strong, thongh uncultivated, sentiment 
of natural beauty — a keen sense of rural enjoyment, alonff 
urith all the unsophisticated feelings of our nature 1 God 
hath not so partially distributed happiness, as to exclude the 
meanest of his children fix)m the joys peculiar to this ani« 
mating season. He has planted in the bosoms of them all 
tlie gecm of that love of Nature, which, in all countries and 
cfimes, has been so productive of enjoyment, and which lies 
ait the foundation of all the Imaginative Arts. There is 
often as much true vernal joy felt in the village mead, as in 
the luxuriant lawns of the opulent. 

O let us bless the great Creator, who has scattered so 
much beauty and delightful variety over His works, and has 
given to all the power of enjo3ring them ; who has put so 
ntnch happiness within the reach of pover^ itself; and has 
decked forth a world, that even sin is not allowed wholly to 
mar or destroy ! — 'Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Sea-* 

TOO GREAT REGULARITY AND NICETY.— /oAiuon. 

We are taught by Celsus that health is best preserved by 
ttFoiding settled habits of life, and deviating sometimes into 
slight aoerrations from the laws of medicine ; by varying the 
prop<»lions of food and exercise, interrupting the successions 
of rest and labour, and mingling hardships with indulgence. 
The body, long accustomed to stated quantities and umfonn 
periods, is disordered by the smallest irregularity ; and since 
we cannot adjust every day by the balance or barometer, it 
is fit sometimes to depart firom rigid accuracy, that we may 
be able to comply with necessary affairs, or strong inclina- 
tions. He that too long observes nice pimctualities, con- 
demns himself to volimtary imbecility, and will not long 
esceme the miseries of disease. 

llie same laxity of regimen is equally necessary to intel- 
lectual health, and to a perpetuid susceptibility of occasional 
pleasure. Long confinement to the same company, vrhidi 
perhaps similitude of taste brought first togedier, quickly 
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oootracts bi$ feculties, and inches a 
flye tbat are in tli^nselves indifief-eiii; i^^ 
to Ikear only the echo of his owp s^f mim 
fhe <^nimon avenues of delight, ^d fa^'j^* 
general gratifications of mankind. . 

In things which are not immediatelj sutneci to , 
or moral consideration, it is dangerous to f)6^¥&,%]j 
njgidlj^ in the right. Sensibility maj^ hj an ihcj^ad) 
tion to elegance and propriety, be quickened to a ienv' 
inconsistent with the condition of humanity, irritah^ 
SmaDest asperity, and yulnerable by the gentlest iouc&. 
that pleases himself too much with minute e±aits(neisj^ 
ffibmits to endure nothing in accommodations, stttenat 
or address, below the point of perfection, iviH, whener^ 
enters the crowd of life, be harassed with innumerabti 
trusses, from which those who have not in the same m 
incredsed their sensations find no disturbance. His e: 
softness will shrink at the coarseness of rulgar felicity, 
A nlant transplanted to northern nurseries, firom th% 
and sunshine of the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide intenral between! ^ 
and ideal excellence ; and therefore, if we allow n(xt 
selves to be satisfied while we can perceive any err<Mr oi 
feet, we must refer our hopes of ease to some other 
pf existence. It is well known, that, exposed to a 
scope, the smoothest polish of the most solid bodies dii 
cavities and prominences; and that the softest bloom jjlf 
roseate virginity repels the eye with excrescences and ** 
i^loralions. Tne perceptions as well as the senses mM, 
improved to our own disquiet, and we may, by diligeiil' 
Mvation of the powers of dislike, raise in time an arit* 
hsllidiousness, which shall fill the imagination with 
(oms of turpitude, show us the naked skeleton of ete 



(idiousness, which shall fill the imagination with 
.^^8 of turpitude, show us the naked skeleton of evte. ,. ^^ 
Kght,' and present us only with the p^ins of pleai^tire^ bhA 
^he defgnnities of beauty. ''" 

r ' 'CHllBACTEaEt OF LORD FALKLAND.*— XorJ Ctarauhul^* I 

'^ 'lit ihistmhappy battle was slain the ]Lord Viscount Fi|H& 
VdAy*. a jj>erson of such prodigious i»arts of learning l^ 
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^ dt^at inimitable sweotaeds aud delight iii coii- 
ipfio flowioff and obliging a humanity and good- 
tfmlnnd, and of that primitive Kiiiiplicity and 
r £w, that if there were no other hmnd upon this 
aocbned civil ^ar, than tliat single loss, it must 
ipftmoiii and execrable to ull posterity. 
. ^^_i this pariinment, his condition of life was so happy, 
jEw^ 1$ wf^ hardly capable of improvement. Before he cami- 
' ' ' tifiiaty years of age, he yvoa master of a noble fortune, 
i descended to him by the gift of a gnuidfiither, with- 
doA pasnug through his father or mother. His education 
voi some years had been in Ireland, ^vhcre his father was 
Kjict 4<¥U^'> *o ^^^^ when he returned into lilngland to 
llie poiaessipn of his fortune, he wiis uncntangled with any 
oi^ipuntance or friends, which usually grow up by tlio cub^ 
jhMii of conversation ; and therefore wus to make a pure 
HlliictiQn of his company, wliich he diosc by otlier rules than 
wi^fe prescribed to the young nobility of tliat time. And 
n cannot be denied, though he admitted some few to his 
jfiimdship for the agrecableness of their natures, aud their 
' * lobtea affection to him, that his familiarity and friend- 
for the most part wtis >vith men of the most eminent 
jiujblime parts, and of untoucheil reputation in point of 
oity ; and such men had a title to his bosom. 
.6 was a great cherishcr of wit, and fancy, aud good 
Auris, in any man, aud, if he found them clouded with 
tererty or want, a most liberal aud bountiful patron towarcU 
t^^mii even above his fortune ; of which, in those adminir 
^liawnsy he was such a dispenser, as, if he had been trusted 
inQ^ it to such uses, and if there had been the least of vice 
m lli^ expense, he might have been thought too prodiga]. 
vjik was constant and pertinacious in whatsoever he resolved 
Iq do, and not to be wearied by-anv pains that were neccs^ 
lary to that end. And therefore, Ixaving once resolved not 
to see London, which he loved above aU places, till he had 
perfisotly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
l^^i^p in the country^ and pursued it with that inde&tigable 
induatiy» that it wiu not be beUeved in how short a tuur 
1^ was master of it, and accurately locLd 2\\ \V\^ Qct^^\^- 
tonans- 
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In this time, liis House being wiihin little more tiiaoa tn 
miles of Oxford, he contracted finniliari^ and fiioidihip 
with the most polite and accurate men of that uniTeiaitjr, 
who found such an immenseness of wit, and such a 8oiid% 
of judgment in him, so infinite a fimcy, bound inb]ranoit 
logical ratiocination, such a yast knowledge^ that heim 
not ignorant in any thing, yet such an ezcessiye htmiility, 
aa if he had known nothmg, that they firequently xeiQitei 
and dwelt with him^ as in a college situated in a purer air; 
so that his house was a university in a less Tolume, wUdur 
they came not so much for repose as study, and to eiaiiiing 
and refine those grosser propositions, which laadneM tni 
consent made current in vulgar conversation. 

He was superior to all those passions and afiectianB lAoA 
attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other amlii- 
tioii than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of al 
good men ; and that made him too much a contemner d 
those arts, which must be indulged in the transactioiis d 
human afiairs. In the last short parliament he was a bD> 
gess in the Uousc of Commons ; and from the debatci; 
which were there managed with aU imaginable gravity ani 
sobriety, he contracted such a reverence to parHaments^ lU 
he thought it really impossible they coiidd ever produce 
mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom, or that the kiBg- 
dom could be tolerably happy in the intermission of theO' 

The great opinion he had of the uprightness and intesri^ 
of those persons who appeared most active, especially of m 
Hampden, kept him longer from suspecting any dcop 
against the peace of the kingdom ; and thou^ he diffiend 
from them commonly in conclusion, he believed kxns thtf 
purposes were honest. When he grew better informed wW 
was law, and discerned in them a desire to control that bv 
by a vote of one or both houses, no man more opposed AoN 
attempts, and gave the adverse party more trouble by reaio> 
and argumentation, insomuch as he was, by degrees, lookrf 
upon as an advocate for the court, to which he oontribolrf 
so little, that he declined those addresses and even thoiB 
invitations which he was obliged almost by civility to €■" 
tertain ; and he was so jealous of the least imagination thi^ 
he should incline to pTefermeivt, Vliaait V^ ^^sx^ vm^ t 
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noroteness to tiie ocMnrt, and to the courtiers ; and left no- 
Awg iisdone wUch img^t prevent and divert the kmg^s or 
qpieens firvoor towards him, hot the deserving it. For 
«l»n ^e fcin^ se&t for him once or twice to speak with 
'ham, and to give ham thanks ^^r his excdlent comportment 
m those coimcilB, which his majesty graciously termed 
^ imag him service," his answers were more negligent, and 
less satis&ctory, ^an mieht he expected; as if he cared 
oslj that hn actions shotdd he just, not that they should 
be aoceptahk ; and that his majesty should think &at they 
iroceeded only from the impulsion of conscience, without 
any sjmpoliiy in his affections. 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, 
a&d so &rfom fear, that he seemed not without some appe- 
toe of danger ; and therefixre upon any occasion of action, he 
always engaged his person in those troops which he thought 
liytlie forwardness of the commanders to he most like to he 
&rt]ie8t engaged ; and in all such encounters, he had ahout 
bim an extraordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting 
^ exeeatioga tibat usually attended them ; in which he took 
BoiMi^t, hut took pains to prevent it, where it was not 
by xeslstaDce made necessary ; insomuch that, at Edge-hiU, 
wben Ihe enemy was routed, he was like to have incurred 
gwat peril, by int^odng to save those who had thrown 
away their arms, and against whom, it may be, others were 
Diore fierce for tilieir having thrown them away : so that a 
nan might think he came into the field chiefly out of cu- 
noRiy to see the &ce of danger, and <^arity to prevent the 
wfiddinff of blood. Yet in his natural inclination, he ao- 
™owW^ged he was addicted to the profession of a soldier ; 
^ shortly afler he came to his fortune, before he was of 
^ he went into the Low Countries, with a resolution of 
F«)<snring conmumd, and to give himself up to it; from 
^'k^ch he was diverijed by the complete inactivity of that 
•owner : so he returned into England, and shortly after 
®^»ed upon that vehement course of study we mentioned 
»wfo»c, till the first alarm fi"om the north ; then again he 
'"^de ready for ihe field, and though he received some re- 
poise in the eommand of a troop of horse, of which he had 
» prottise, he went a vohmteer with the Earl of Essex. 



^^ ':fiVom ih6 Entrance iiitb" tiiii 'y^iiAmM'Wt^^'^^Ui 
cheerfuln^^ aiid vhucity grb\r <iIdili*Aa;ma^'d^'kaii^W 
n6Ss and dejection of spill: stolfeup6ii''hii»;;SWiibR^fa^ 
AeVk' been used to; yet being dri6Hf HiW^^^VtV WK^^ 
tMl one battle wonld end all diff^mic^^W^^ 
woiild be go great a vietory on o^te sid^;'1Mt*'tmf*i)Mf 
■i^Uld be compdled to submit to atiy couditibii^'^mW 
Vietpr, he resisted those indispositions. But'^^t'^6 Idi *" 
i'etutn from Brentford, and the furious ife^ilrtroii' <Jf 'iihc^J 
faoru^eg not to admit any treaty for peace, those jiidistyo^ibdj^ 
Srhich had before touched him, grew into a pferf^^M^biS^F 
uneheerfiilness ; and he, who had been so exactiy'feiKQr Jhil 
affable to all men, that his &ce and countenance t^ ^dflf^)4 
Ipresent, and vacant to his company, and held'anv* 61titi)d!&& 
Und less pleasantness of the visage a kind of'Tud^'dsilM 
JiiciVility, became on a sudden less commuiiic^fe ^'toft 
%ierice very sad, pale, and exceedingly aflfectedWitfiNfic 
spleen. In his clothes and habit, which ' he h^^-'niiiid^ 
before always with more neatness, and ind^islry,. and ex- 
pense, than is usual to so great a soul, he was not now only 
'iiiciiriotis, but too negligent ; and in his rec^pti'Oti iil'^woxs, 
and the necessary or casual addresses to his place^'^'tfi^Kit, 
"tiiid sharp, and severe, that there wanted not scwife'iWfr 
''(Wtrangers to his nature and disposition) who beli^Yc^'lmn 
'proud and imperious, from which no mortal riian iras^^^r 
'^otefree. ' '^^''^ 

^' 'Wheri there was any overture or hope of peace, he fpSitfd 
"b6 more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitbTft'io 
*i)h5ss any thing which he thought might promote if ;'*iWM 
sitting among his friends, often after a deep silendd'aWd 
'^frecjttent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, in^mi- 
^*nate the word " Peace, peace;" and would passionately f/h- 
'ftHss,' *• that the very agony of the war, and the view ^ flie 
I'cal^Tnities and desolation the kingdom did ^dihttst'eniM]^, 
*tobk his sleep from him, and would shortly break bi^^ " 
^Vhk iriade some think, or pretend to thihk^ " that hH 
s^'Amch enamoured of peace, thatlie would have' bfeetf 
^'tii^ klAg should have bought it at an^pnce," tAidh 
'. iboi^t- unreasonable calumny. As if a fii6ji thsi ivos' hi 
'te'libbst punctual and precise in feVerj^* circuinstdhee^tMit 




i^/(^<^:ffg9Tif^^f?/^^<^ ox IxQiiour, could h»ife wished 
-T7ip^"fta te Mt^ ,9P°^W<itfid. a tr^pass aiainst either,^ ^ . 
j^,,Jp,^^q,fl[fp^ipg.befpfje the batfle, as always upon actioi^ 
^^'./w^.jv'epy^plji^^l^ atud put himself into the first nmk of 
t^,jll^fdp^jn:|:m's i:M;imc»t, then adyancing upon the enemjj 
Y4i|9^^^4iiii:6.d^theihedgi^ on both sides with musketeers; 
^om^jf^iiiBux^^ }^e lyas shot with a musket in the lower par^ 
pf,ifL^ i|0^y,.«nd m the instant falling from his horse, his 
)^y ,^a^ i^J; found till the next morning ; till when there 
3Y^^p;q(^e.bppe he might hare been a pnsoner, though hif 
n^s^esjirfnenqs^ who Jbiew his temper, received small com- 
i^ £rpm that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable 
7/^HW Tf^y ^ ^he four-and-thirtieth year of his age, naving 
fi0.m:ffih dispatched the true business of life, that the eldest 
rarelj. attain .to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
.csQjter not into the world with more innocency ; whosoev(a: 
l^st such a Hfe, needs be the less anxious upon how shoict. 
^fsri^ming itis taken from him. 

'' ' EXPERIENCE OP AN EPHEMERAL INSECT. 



«. . w 



..jQicero, in his Tusculan Questions, tells us of a certain 
i^y^ called the HypanU in Sarmatia, whose banks are fire- 
qment^ by a small winged insect that lires but a few hoius*. 
^PliDse. which come into the world at sunrise die early in the 
eTening ; while those which are hatched at noon^ live ti^ 
nigbtfmL They differ, however, from other ephemeral crea- 
tures in this, that the living generation does not wholly 
perish with the day ; for those which receive life a Httle bc- 
ju>^e ^unset, sleep through the night, and make out the rcf t 
c^ tl^eir course next morning* 

,, While meditating on this transitory being, it came into 

ytjioughts to fancy one of those Hi/panianty who, by dint 
gi^eat strength of constitution, and other favourable cir- 
cnsgi^tances, had outlived his contemporaries, and prolonged 
Jus efrthly career from morning even until the approach pf 
.pmjm V(nrm^ fsuch a term of life, it will easily be imaginjisd 
,,}Sfhat .§i,sto^e of wisdom and experience he would ga*he^; 
^^f^ ,ypn4ers he wpuld witness ; what scenes of acting ^d 
}2^p)^^ngiiQ would nass thorough. The swarm of young jp^ 
fi(i^^i^;ff]fLQ$f^ Ii^ hathV^^ exceeded an hour or two, approach 
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dufl yeneiable patdaich. with awe^ imliiatfn to Im imiiili 
tioBB. His recoUectioiL o£ the part geoBU lika a fto&tgf to 
their inexperieiLoed BundB. 

At length, towaids the dose of daj, he finds the haat of 
his departure diawing nigh* HecaUsarotiiidhiinhis&nil^ 
and friends, to hid them a last adieu, and hestow lus djing 
adyice and henediction. The &me of his wisdom attraotos 
multitude from all quarters. They asaemhle unda the 
shade of a spreading mushrooniy and the eocpiiing sage thtf 
addresses them :— ^ 

^ Mj friends and eountEym^i, I now peroeiTe that the 
longest life hath its tom. The dose of mine as £ust ^ 
proadiing, and iwethinks I cannot employ its ahoxt gpmiwAr 
better than in leaving the fruits of my experience as a kgaegr 
to you. For mine own particalar, I cannot ngiet the pso- 
flpect of an eyent whidi rdieyes me frwn the onrdeDi o£ a 
weary life, and the sufferings of old ^|e. For, alas i whst 
is life but a repetition of f^try puxsuits and Inttrar caveB? 
In my long experience of this world, I haye mingled mudi 
in afl^ra, public and priyate. I haye seen mighty changes 
and reyolutions-^^eyous disasters, and tranaifsnt pcoflpe- 
rity. I haye suffered also my domiestic trials; I haye had 
my hopes and fears — ^my losses and gains ; and now I £i|d 
that all is yanity, and that ihe true philosophic happinetfis 
deriyed from our own minds. Yet the remembrance of the 
woes I haye seen and suffered, fills my aged eyes with teais, 
and holds up a warning to young minds to abate their ooBr 
fiidence in worldly success. One unhappy generation of my 
countrymen nearly perished in a suddm shower. At another 
time, a swarm of gay imprudent youth were swept awaylyr 
a fi;ust of wind. A dreadful yokano (called by men alune- 
kmi) burst forth in our neighbourhood, and stifled many 
families in a moment. Then came monstrous fowli^ inm 
blue wings and forked tails, whose size coyered half the 
heayens, and blotted out the sun, and deyoured us by my- 
riads in their remorseless maws. Furthermore, I well re- 
member when the passage of a black doud embittered cor 
existence with fear for a long tract of time. 

In those early periods, there were bloody wars between 
our nation and that powerful peopk who inhabit beyond 
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the mddiUs. They aane, you know, our natural enemies ; 
a people diBtingowned m perfidy and rapacity over the 
Ydiole earth. I led forth our armies to com oat ; wc gained 
rictories; we sofiered defeats; torrents of hlood were poured 
ftrth; our ghxj was published through the universe. I 
■ngled out meir chie^ of mighty prowess, and renowned for 
feats of anns, whose stature exceeded my o\\ii by a whole 
hair4)ireadth. The conflict "was terrible ; but in the end I 
tnumphed^ and tiie world rang with my iamc. 

Peace was at length restored, and I was sent to negotiate 
with the enemy. The toils of the field were succeeded by 
those of the cabinet. What plots and counterplots I What 
finrad, oyerreaching, and cajoling! But my labours were 
crowned with success. I gained for our nation a spacious 
toritory, stretching along &e bog, firom that willow tree, all 
the way to yonder ditch. My services were acknowledged 
hf my eoontry, but never fitly rewarded. 

When at rest from foreign war, we were torn by domestic 
Bfthisms and factions, civil and religious. We had the Red- 
winffi and the Blaek-tcinffSy the I/mg-legs and the Short- 
leg9^ the Taih and the No-taiU. These things appear to 
me now as vanity, and I exhort you to peace and union. 
Tet truth obliges me to own that I never knew a Shori-^eg 
y^bo was altogether to be depended on. 

Being sensible of the importance of perpetuating distin- 
guished fionilies in a state, I have entailed my vast posses- 
Bans unto the twentieth generation. Yet, after all, what 
are the ambitions and vanities of this transitoir scene ? 

AJas ! my friends, when I look back on the pride and 
ardour of my youth, all appears like a dream. What hopes 
did I then form, what schemes engage in, what wonders 
achiere 1 I constructed the most magnificent cells, I bathed 
m the purest v^aters, I sucked the most delicate flo\yers, I 
fnmed my wings with the nicest care, I gathered store of 
riches, I boasted of my strength and stature, and thought 
myself secure from mortal decay. I chased the phantoms 
of ambition, flattered my friends, circumvented my enemies, 
but now all is at an end. I tasted, too, the bewitcliing 
draught of love, I was torn with jealousy, lv?^s&^'OT%vkssci. 
and ondoae. Id the excess of my despair, IVjQV^SaT^^^ 
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wUHk iMthtngio 'the tedioM ictigtii <l£ Hfie^ amrntiu 
prepared my own 'destnietioiii Bat pradenee todisHrtitaU • 
catne tOTny aid — ^I resolved to fhlfil my data^y 9iid^n9wj/A- 
is'about to be eiid^sd foj tiaturc. ■ ■ !• ■ ■ ^ -. im !■!..}? jnf. 

86 long hath beeft my pilgrimage, diatrcantvemeniifri 
to have Hved wiiJi an earlier generadooj and witnessed iif^n 
pearances of nature which are now no mone^ Howemo iii*»<i 
cr€fdible it may seem to yon, I recollect a time \fh^ 4le 
great luminary which now almost touches the earth- at yslrit.: 
der point, was fixed directly over our heads, and shot.dointi 
his rays with a fervour which few of this degenerate aoe^ 
cdiild support. Nay, what is more wonderful, mymemci^' 
carries me back to a still remoter period, when he staod'Mi 
near to the earth as he does now, in the opposite quartariol 
the heavens. Let not your slender knowledge doubt of 
these truths, how far soever beyond your experience, bat 
respect the dictates of age and wisdom. And believe >Aie 
further, when I tell you, that in those primitive times ihtt 
ph>duction8 of nature reached a degree of perfection of whiA 
yott can now form but a faint idea. For it was then nsp 
mippiness to converse with a race of flies of a goodlier mo* 
scfnce, and more majestic form, than can be seen in tnei^ 
degenerate times. Nor were they more gifted in bodil^' 
endowments than in wisdom, courage, eloquence, and othm 
aiscompli^mients of great and noble minds. But the powann 
of nature were then equally vigorous in all her works. Ihli 
attixosphere was purer, the seasons more genial, the firuitt 
and flowers offer richer hue and flavour, than any that ait 
Imown at present. For I cannot but observe that a decay 
of nature hath lately been creeping on, as if in sympafln 
-mth my decline. The S3miptoms of failure and decrepitw 
ore fast approaching, and I foresee in the coming age'i 
grievous deterioration of all things. But (to use the woidt 
of one eminent among the sons of men) *• I have lived loaf 
ehough for nature and for glory.' I leave my example ftt 
thc'benefit of you my children. To imitate at least wiU be^ 
dome you, however little you can hope to equal ; bom ai 
you are in the old age of the world, and destined to a persod 
of dUrkncsB^ degeneracy, and decline." 

This address was receiyed mtVk VcwaVix^ ^^&K»tidasQL^bf 
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tUB ^MoQlifferavwwdjiAiuipflieeiviDg, by the haiBiigii€:haTiiig 
cUtdjt-lftbbrliioln^th hvbs now o«t of the yenerabfe sage. 
tbrpfludvipiafantio^B for the funeral obsequies with .all 
due solemnity and deeorum. lie lay in state, as befteenuHl 
a l yto sonr-afiilusf rank and figure^ fi>r the space of lluec 
mi p niMi and i» ^(narter, and was then committed, with pro-r 
peBcesanwnti to the tomb of hia ancestors. 

'tBeoderl dost ihon smile? The name being changed, tho 
&Ua>iS't<rid of thyself. A little wider space, a little longer 
tine^'iand^where is the difference ? To beings of a nature 
sofperkv to omn, the cares and contentions, the acquisitions 
a^'-trimnphs c^ man, will appear in much the same light 
aa^osdo those of the Sarmatian insect.— T^^ Cabine^y a 
9in»oflMi»irary and Moral Essays. 

to ii:ii ■• 

ji.^i .TPS rBACTICE OF PATIENCE.— /eremy Taylor. 

:*iAt)tii€: first address and presence of sickness, stand siill. 
saA asi»8t thy spirit, that it may without amazement or 
afifighit QQBsider that this was thaik thou lookedst for, and. 
i^Bt always- oertain sliould happen, and that now thou art. 
teDHitcr into the actions of a new religion, the agony of a 
itsange constitution ; but nt no hand suffer thy spirits to be 
4^^aned with fear, or wildncss of thought, but stay their 
loiiisnoit and dispersion by a serious consideration of the 
Mssn t and future employment For so doth the Lybian, 
nofti^ spying the fierce huntsman; he first beats himself 
vith ihe strokes of his tail, and curls up his spirits, making 
ikttm strong with union and reooUcction, till being struck; 
i^ith'B Mamritanian spear, he rushes forth into his defence. 
spB' noblest contention ; and either 'scapes into the secrets 
pthoB own dwelling, or else dies the bravest of the forest* 
Erary man, when shot with an arrow fi-om Qod's quiver, 
itostihen draw in all the auxiliaries of reason, and know 
tlat then is the time to tiy his strength, and to reduce the 
words of his religion into action, and consider that if he 
bdialfes himself weakly and timorously, he sufibrs never tfy^ 
kss «f sickness ; but if he returns to health, he carries along^ 
tiith him the mask of a coward and a fool ; and if l^e ^p- 
scends into his gi*ave, he enters into the state of the faLtbksa 
p^d^unb^krex^ Let bim set his heart fiaa u\cy(v. ^Cica^.i^^ 
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muBt bear it la&ikMjj aad I vzlV hy QtoA 

gnftooy 4o it noUjF. 

CHABACTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPAftXfi.^C%flmw^ - 

To bring togetha ia a naxrower oomfsm yfbot se^B'to 
us the geeat leading features <^ tbe intellectaal and nonl 
character of Napdeoa Bonaparte, we may remark, ihaM hm 
intellect was distiiigaii^ed by rapidity cf tliougy;. fie 
understood by a glance wiiat most mm^ and «ipeii<» mei^ 
cocdd leam only by study. He darted to a ofmckadm 
zather by intuition than reasoning. In war, whieh WMI 
the only subject of wbidi he was mastin, he seixed in aa 
mstant on tiie great points of his own and his em/esAf^ 
positions ; and combined at once the mwements by wMeh 
an overpowering force might be thrown with unexpected 
fury on a yulnerable part of the hostile line, and the &(e 
of an anny be decided in a day. He understood war as 
a sdttice ; but his mind was too bold, xafid^ and Aii i3 pJ M » - 
sible, to be enslaTed by tiie technics of his profession. He 
found the old annies fighting by rule ; and he disoo^oed 
ihe true diaracteristic of genius, which, without despidtig 
rules, knows when and how to break them. He understew 
liioroughly the immense moral power which is gained hf 
origiasdity and rapidity of operation. He astonished and 
paralysed his enemies by ms unfereseen and impetuous 
assaults, by the suddenness with which the stonn of battle 
borst upon them ; and, whilst giving to his soldiers ihe 
advantaces of modem ^sdpline, br^kthed into them, by 
his quick and dedunre movements, the endiustasai of ruder 
ages. This power of disheartening the fee, and of spread- 
ing through his own ranks a confidence, and exhilarating 
courage, which made war a pastime, and seemed to make 
victory sure, distii^uished Napoleon in an age of uncomnuAl 
military talent, and was one main instrument of his ftitofe 
power. 

The wonderful eiSects of that rapidity of thought liy 
which Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his new 
mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed with 
which his feme was spread through nations, had no small 
afen<7 in fixing his diaracter^ and determining t<yt a period 
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the &te of empires. These stirring influences infiised a 

new consciousness of his otvh might. They gave intensitf 

and audacity to his ambition ; gave form and substance to 

his indefinite Tisions of glory, and raised his fieiy hopes to 

emnize. The bunt of adnuration which his early career 

€a&d forth, must, in particular, have had an influence in 

inparting to his ambition that modification by which it 

was <Jbiaracteiised, and which contributed alike to its success 

and to its ftlL He besan with OMtonuhing the world, with 

INFoducinff a sudden and uniyersal iensationy such as modem 

tiiBiea had not witnessed. To astonisht as well as to sway, 

tf Yob eneigies, became the great aim of his life. Uence- 

SDrtk to rule was not enough for Bonaparte. He wanted 

to nnukm^^ to daaasle, to overpower men's souls, by striking, 

bold, niggnificent, and unanticipated results. To goyem 

ever so absolutely would not haye satisfied him, if he must 

hare goTemed silently. He wanted to reign through wonder 

and awe, by the grandeur and terror of his name, by dis- 

jkm of power which would riTst on him every eye, and 

BaJce him the theme of every tonmie. Power was his 

npreniie object ; but a power which should be sazed at as 

ml as felt, which should strike men as a prodisy, which 

dumld shake old thrones as an earthquake, and, by the 

■MMmiTiPga of its new creations, should awaken something 

tf the gnhmissiTe wonder which miraculous agency inspires. 

finch seems to us to have been the distinction or charao- 

tanstic modification of his love of fame. It was a diseased 

fassum for a kind of admiration, which, fixon the principles 

of oar nature, cannot be enduring, and which demands for 

its support peipetual and more stimulating novelty. Mere 

esteem he would have scorned. Calm admiration, though 

imLversal and enduring, would have been insipid. He 

Wanted to electrify and overwhelm. He lived for effect. 

Xhe world was his theatre ; and he cared little what part 

he played, if he might walk the sole hero on the sta^ and 

Qall fixrth bursts of applause which would silence afi other 

ftme. In war, the triumphs which he coveted were those 

in which he seemed to sweep away his fi>es like a whirl- 

^rind ; and the immense and imparalleled sam&c^ tk^ Vsa^ 

fxwn aaUioB, in the rapid marchea aiid. daacknig ^srmA^^ 
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yfhi^ ht «wU[ibi0 iifietoriasv na\ ndviegnem iAinBiiifllBc^itii«i( 
liMbitetbeivictclK In petee^ h^)d^ghtedftofltius7)tlitBligh 
hm ddiiii]4iotts>;' to multiply kfapsdfrby^]H»nqpHl movetatenftvi 
te- ^Mer dt'» -glaliGef tbe copadMest of< >iinpt6v<? m« i<if niufii 
i^ifpnp iixlpiMriiAt ^lace poMessedi ; t& » soggt^t i plana.' wiiicil 
wiitld>6tflrtle bj^itiveh* orighisdit]^ and vastaOBSc; to pvc^eoti 
iikiail''i]i»|ant, 'works whitn a life covld not aoopuiflislVdM 
to leave behind the impression of a superhuman enargjij) : 
Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, if 
we did not add, that he was diaracterised by nothing more 
sliOngiy 'than bftke^ spirit of M^<^fRi^<0ria(u)n. ^ei lin- 
gular ^eirgy of kb intelleot and wiU, througk rwlneh h^ 
bad maatend so many riyals and foes, and ^^eroome vBu^ 
seabed intiipemble obstades, inspired a oonaoio ma tw tf - <f 
hemg domothiBg more than man. His strong miffusSki^^ 
deneies to pride and self-^udtation, fed and panpeved >ty 
strange snocess emd unbounded applause, swelled itttd In 
flbnastroflflBe oonirietion of superhuman greatness. - -in his 
ova view, ke stood apart from other men. He iraa not^tb 
ibei measured by the standard of humanity. He'ivtasdifft 
toibe'TBtflrded by difficulties, to which all odiets jneldni. 
'Hd wils not to be subjeeted to laws and obligations wlMk 
atti^liieni'were expected to obey. Nature aad tbeiluattih 
wiU'weSb to- bend to his power. He was ^ 'Ciiiki<iai|l 
ftnnouiife^ of fortune ; and, if not the lord, the chief tofc^ 
of intHanf^ His history aJiows a spirit of self^naggeralictD, 
unriyalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds; u»iof 
OBtOrioktal king to whom incense had been burnt >fr4ni' his 
birih aft to- a deity. This was the chief source of his erimct. 
He wanted the sentiment of a common nature with- his* 1^ 
Iatr4>enig8< He had no sympathies with hisiace^'' That 
.feeliig'ofbrotheriiood, wluck is dereloped in tmlf gnat 
^s(ialliwitb:.peculiar eaerg^, and through winch th^gise 
iqpi&aBiseiTeswiUing viofeims, joyftil sacrifices^ ito theviniies- 
lestf^ofiBnakind, was wholly imknown to hiw. His'he^rt, 
amidst all its wild beatingiy' neyevhsd- one throb of'^fibiiir 
itkeiEtfcd ftovOii The ^ties whieh kmA man to } man koibtoke 
^ibid^.» H Thsz/prbper happiness of a nttd, whixthoonsitls 
m;ilheJviiteiy «fimoral eneigy and sooial tfectioniofeptile 
HMflflshyissJBDB^^encai^awny lor ^hoionsly jo^ioC a^-^sf^ 
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WidiipcMsnvi&icbiiilghi have made Lim Biglonona rfepr&- 
rioptetiifC'-andiiniiiifltec;^ tho be&efioeat Dirinitj^ and ifith 
pribnal 0siiaUitic» wrluoh might have been -cxakod into s«r« 
IflUtf 'virines^ he chose to separate himself from his kind-*-* 
Ibiftuego-iheir IotC) esteem, and gratitudc^^Hthat-he might 
heoqnsc their-gaflse, their £ear, their wcmder; and far this 
hMBh^'tMtsry good, {»arted \fith p^^ace and imperishable 
renovn*' ' 

'ji.»!' J. .: ' A LITEUAHV DlNNEK.-^/r«*fi^. 
<ii(llr^Buckthom& called upon me, and took me ^yith him 
4A aiMgidar literary dinner, giyen by a great bookseller, >or 
mAerr a eompany of booksellers. I was surprised to find 
fc tUmaa twenty and thirty guests assembled, most of whom 
likBiflBierer seen before. Mr Buckthome explained this to 
fde(>hyipfoniiing me that this was a business-dinner, oe kii«i 
iSSM-iaVi which the house gave about twice a-yeactaitB 
adUiirs. -It is true, they did occasionally give snug dinncks 
dD Jthree or fimr literary men at a time ; but thefi these wen; 
jfcnoraMy adect authors, fayourites of the public, such as had 
istived at their sixth or seyenth editions. ^ There cire,^ 
Mki//he^ >^- certain geographical boundaries in the land Idf 
SttmiKaey and you may judge tolerably well of on aoth^'s 
^fqpulBiity by the wine his bookseller gives him. Anaidihor 
tan^taeawe poit line about the third edition, and getsiintb 
.diint;.«nd when he has reached the sixtL or seryeoath^ fae 
fmsf rerrel in champagne and buigundy." : < (t <. 

-Ill 4: And pray," said ly ** how &r may these gentlemen have 
nacabsd .UMt I sec around me; are any of. these dordt 
•danken?*- ■ H 

ui^i? Not exactly, not exactly. You find at these gieal diii- 
qptextB the common steady run of authors, one, two-editioii 
mipa^ 4xr, if -any others are invited, they, are aware that it is 
« londof republican meeting. You understand me-^^-a- meet- 
ing .of the r^ublic of letters; and that thcy^ mnst expeot 
•itotikiiig hut {Jain, substantial fiure." ',)...:,: 

)>lonieie. hints enabled me to comprehend morefuMytbc 
fttsan^ement of the table. . The two ends w«re occupied 4^ 
4tnrQ .partners of the house;- and the host aeemdL tA<-hsB^ 
ad^i^pl^ Ad^woa» idea as to the litenury ^leodcay?. ■ -^^ ^" 
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guests. A popular poet had the post of honour; opporiie 
to whom was a hot-pressed traveller in quarto, with uato. 
A graye-looking antiquary, who had produced several 8<M 
works, that were much quoted and httle read, was trealed 
with great respect, and seated next to a neat dressy gsndi- 
loan in black, who had written a thin, genteel, hot-preoel 
octavo on poHtical economy, that was getting into raslaon. 
Several thrcc-volume-duodecimo men, of fair currency, irae 
placed about the centre of the table ; while the lower cnl 
was taken up with small poets, translators, and authors, ^ 
had not as yet risen into mudi notoriety. 

The conversation during dinner was by fits and stsrti; 
breaking out here and there, in various parts of the taUe^ 
in small flashes, and ending in smoke. The poet, whoUi 
the confidence of a man on good terms with the world, snl 
independent of his bookseller, was very gay and briUisB^ 
and said many clever things which set the partner nextliB 
in a roar, and delighted aU the company. The other part- 
ner, however, mamtained his sedateness, and kept carnng 
on, with tlic air of a thorough man of business, intent upon 
the occupation of the moment. His gravity was explafflrf 
to mc by my fiiend Buckthome. He informed me Uiatthe 
concerns of the house were admirably distributed among Ae 
partners. " Thus, for instance," said he, " the grave gentte- 
man is the carving partner, who attends to the joints ; vi 
the other is the laughing partner, who attends to the jolcei. 
The general conversation ^vas chiefly carried on at fl* 
upper end of the table, as the authors there seemed to pos- 
sess the greatest courage of the tongue. As to the crew i* 
the lower end, if they did not make much figure in taUdsA 
they did in eating. Never was there a more determinM) 
inveterate, thoroughly-sustained attack on the trencher thsB 
by this phalanx of masticators. When the cloth was re- 
moved, and the wine began to circulate, they grew vtfj 
merry and jocose among themselves. Their jokes, howeTff» 
if by chance any of them reached the upper end of the tabK 
seldom produced much effect. Even the laughing partner 
did not seem to think it necessary to honour them with s 
smUe; which my neighbour Buckthome accounted for, If 
la/brming me that there was a ceitain. ^ei^re» ^"l "^jw^kSsb*^ 
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to be obtamed before a bookseller could afford to langh at 
an anthoi^s jokes. 

Amongst this crew of questionable gentlemen thus seated 
(dow the salt, my eye singled out one in particular. He 
m rather shabbily Messed ; though he had evidently made 
Ae most of a rusty black coat, and wore his shirt-frill plaited 
md puffed out voluminously at the bosom. His face was 
txaky^ but florid, perhaps a little too florid, particularly 
tboat the nose ; thougli the rosy hue gave the greater lustre 
to a twinkling black eye. He had a little the look of a boon 
companion, with that dash of the poor devil in it which 
VreA an inexpressibly mellow tone to a man's humour. I 
Asd seldom seen a fiicc of richer promise ; but never was a 

riiae so ill kept. He said nothing, ate and dmnk with 
keen appetite of a garreteer, and scarcely stopped to 
hnrii, even at the good jokes from the upper end of the 
taUe. I inquired who he was. Buckthome looked at him 
>tteatively — *^ I have seen that face before," said he, ^ but 
lAere^ I cannot recollect. He cannot be an author of any 
ipte. I suppose some writer of sermons, or grinder of fo- 
nini travels. 

After dinner wc retired to another room to take tea and 
w&e, where we were reinforced by a cloud of inferior 
gottti — authors of small volumes in boards, and pamphlets 
■titched in blue paper. Tliese had not as yet arrived to the 
mp^irtance of a dinner invitation, but were invited occasion- 
sUj to pass the evening *' in a friendly way." They were 
'^respectful to the partners, and, indeed, seemed to stand 
ft httle in awe of them ; but they paid devoted court to the 
hdy of the house, and were extravagantly fond of the chil- 
dnai. Some few, who did not feel con^dence enough to 
Bilka such advances, stood shyly off in comers, talking to 
cue another ; or turned over the portfolios of prints, which 
^bey had not seen above five thousand times, or mused over 
& music on the forte-piano. 

The poet and the thin octavo gentleman were the persons 
iKiost current and at their ease in the drawing-room, being 
l&en evidently of circulation in the west end. They got on 
each aide of uie lady of the house, and paid her a tho^iswnd. 
Oompliments and drihtieBj at some o£ iv\)M^\^^'^^^ "^^ 
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H'ould have cxpirtHl with delight. Everything dieynid 
and did had the odoiir of &shioiiable life. I looked raiml 
in vain for the poor devil author in the rusty black 008t;k 
liad disappeared immediately after leaving me table, harni 
a dread, no doubt, of the glaring light of a drawing-coon. 
I'inding nothing further to interest my attention, I took 07 
departure soon after coffee had been served, leaving w 
poet, and the thin, genteel, hot-pressed, octavo genttoo, 
masters of the field. 

THE STUDY OP NATURAL PHlLOSOPHY^HtfrjcU 

Tlie situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and oftf 
which he has obtained the control, is, in many respects, ex- 
ceedingly remarkable. Compared with its other denueOi 
ho seems, if we regard only his physical constitution, in il* 
most every respect their inferior, and equally unproriU 
for the supply of his natund wants and his ddfencc agaW 
the innumerable enemies which suiround him. No odiff 
animal passes so large a portion of its existence in a state 
of absolute helplessness, or fulls in old age into such pio* 
tracted and lament;iblc imbecility. To no other nUttr 
blooded animal has nature denied that indispensable oorff- 
ing, without which the vicissitudes of a temperate, and fl« 
rigours of a cold climate, are equally insupportable ; and ii 
scarcely any has she been so sparing in external weapou^ 
whether for attack or defence. Destitute alike o^ speed to 
avoid, and of arms to repel the aggressions of his yondotf 
foes; tenderly susceptible of atmospheric influences, sB* 
viuiittcd for the coarse aliments which the earth afloi^ 
spontaneously, during at least two-thirds of tlie year, en* 
iu temperate climates — ^man, if abandoned to mere instinct, 
woidd be of all creatures the most destitute and misenU^' 
Distracted by terror, and goaded by famine ; driven to the 
most abject expedients for concealment from his enemies 
and to the most cowardly devices for the seizure and de* 
struction of his nobler prey, his existence would be one 
continued subterfuge or stratagem ; his dwelling would be 
in dens of the earth, in clefts of rocks, or in the hollow of 
trees; his food worms, and the lower reptiles, or such fc* 
aud crude productions oi t\ie &o\V ^ ^"^ QT^g»Mk cnraSd te 
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brought io assimilate, varied "vvith occasional relics, mangled 
hy more powerful beasts of prey, or contemned by their more 
pampered choice. Remarkable only for the absence of those 
powers and qualities which obtain for other animals a de- 
gree of security and respect, he would be disregarded by 
some, and hunted down by others, till after a few genera- 
tions his species would become altogether extinct, or, at 
best, would be restricted to a few islands in tropical regions, 
where the warmth of the climate, the paucity of enemies, 
and the abundance of yegetable food, might pennit it to 
linger. 

X et man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The 
strongest and fiercest of his fellow-creatures — ^the whale, the 
elephant, the eagle, and the tiger — are slaughtered by hhn to 
supply his most capricious wants, or tamed to do him ser- 
vice, or imprisoned to make him sport. The spoils of all 
nature are in daily requisition for his most common uses, 
yielded with more or less readiness, or wrested with reluc- 
tance, from the mine, the forest, tlie ocean, and the air. 
Such are the first fruits of reason. Were they the only or 
the principal ones, were the mere acquisition of power over 
the materials, and the less gifted animals which surround 
us, and the consequent increase of our external comforts, 
and our means of preservation and sensual enjoyment, the 
sum of the privileges which the possession of this faculty 
conferred, we should, after aU, have little to plume ourselves 
upon. But this is so fiir from being the case, that every one 
who passes his life in tolerable ease and comfort, or rather, 
whose whole time is not anxiously consumed in providing 
the absolute necessaries of existence, is conscious of wants 
and cravings in which the senses have no part, of a series 
of pains and pleasures totally distinct in land from any 
which the infliction of bodily misery, or the gratification of 
bodily appetites, has ever afforded him ; and if he has ex- 
perienced these pleasures and these pains in any degree of 
intensity, he wiU readily admit them to hold a much higher 
rank, and to deserve much more attention, than the former 
class. Independent of the pleasures of fancy and imagina- 
tion, and social converse, man is constituted a speculative 
being : he contemplates the world, and the objects aiound 

K 
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kim, not witli a passiye indifi^rent gase, as a set of jkcno- 
mena in which he has no further interest than as tnej af- 
fect his immediate situation, and can he rendered subserrieBl 
to his comfort, hat as a system disposed witii order and 
design. He approyes, and feels the highest a&niration for 
ihe harmony of its parts, the skill and efficiency of its con- 
itiyances. Some of these which he can hest trace and 
understand, he attempts to imitate, and finds that, to a cer- 
tain extent, though rudely and imperfectly, he can succeed 
»— in others, that although he can compr^end the nature 
of the contriyance, he is totally destitute of all means of 
imitation ; while in others, again, and those eyidently the 
most important, though he sees the effect produced, yet the 
Bieans hy which it is done, are alike heyond his knowledge 
snd his control. Thus he is led to the conception of a Power 
and an Intelligence superior to his own, and adequate to 
the production and maintenance of all that he sees in na- 
ture-— a Power and intelligence to which he may well apply 
the term Infinite, since he not only sees no actual limit to 
tbe instances in which they are manifested, hut finds, on 
the contrary, that, the farther he inquires, and the wider 
his sphere of ohseryation extends, they continually open 
mon him in increasing ahundance ; and that, as the studjr 
01 one prepares him to understand and appreciate another, 
lefinement follows on refinement, wonder on wonder, tifi 
his fiiculties hecome hewildered in admiration, and his intd- 
kot falls hack on itself, in utter hopelessness of arriyiog st 
an end. 

When from external ohjects he turns his yiew upon him- 
self—on his own yital and intellectual faculties, he finds 
tiiat he possesses a power of examining and analysing Yds 
own nature to a certain extent, hut no fiEurther. In his cor- 
poreal frame he is sensihle of a power to communicate a 
certain moderate amount of motion to himself and odier 
ohjects ; that this power depends on his will, and that its 
exertion can he suspended or increased at pleasure wiUdn 
eertain limits ; hut how his will acts on his limbs, he htf 
no consciousness ; and whence he deriyes the power he 
thus exercises, there is nothing to assure him, however he 
'ttay long to Imow. His senses, too, infi>rm him of a mid* 
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titade of particiilan respecting the external if orld^ and he 
poeeiTes an appaiatus hj which impressions from without 
■aj be trannnitted, as a sort of signals, to the interior of 
Vm penon, and nltimatelj to his hrain, wherein he is ob- 
waidy sensible that the thinking, feeling, reasoning being 
he ealiB kwuelfn more especially resides ; but by wliut means 
ke becomes conscious ot these impressions, and what is the 
aakiire of the immediate commimication between that in- 
ivird sentient bein^, and that machinery, his outward man, 
he b« not the slightest conception. 

Again, when he contemplates still more attentively the 

thooehts, acts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent 

m^ ne finds, indeed, that he can remember, and liy the aid 

flf memory, can compare and discriminate, can judge and 

fSNhe, and, aboye all, that he is irresistibly impelled, from 

Ae perception of any phenomenon without or within him, 

to infer the existence of something prior which stands to it 

in the relation of a causey without which it would not be; 

and that this knowledge of causes and their consequences 

ilidiat, in almost erery instance, determines his choice and 

inD) in cases where he is nevertheless conscious of perfect 

faedom to act or not to act He finds, too, that it is in his 

fower to acquire more or less knowledge of causes and ef- 

mi according to the degree of attention he bestows upon 

Aem, which attention is again in great measure a voluntary 

M; and often when his choice nas been decided on un* 

(ofect knowledge or insufficient attention, he finds reason 

to correct his judgment, though perhaps too late to influence 

b deddon by after consideration. A world within him is 

An opened to his intellectual view, abounding with phe- 

Bomena and relations, and of the highest inmiediate interest 

But while he cannot help perceiving that the insight he is 

CBiUed to obtain into this internal sphere of thought and 

fcding is in reality the source of aU his power — ^tiie very 

bontain of his predominance over external nature — ^he yet 

fceb himself capable of entering only very imperfectly into 

tkeae recesses of his own bosom, and analysing the opera*- 

Sons of his mind — ^in this as in all other things, in shorty 

'« heift£^ darkly tptM /" seeing that all the loii^ci^^^ ^s^^^ 

Mwt jigioitmB jDiellect can give him -po^ec \a dASROH^stV) 
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iJS'OYVfii .research^ or time to know hy avaiUfeg 'Itfmsdf'^ 
'tiwibof otiiets, seires cmly to pkce him on the Teiy froMiet 
>of. knorvdbdge^ and alPord a distant glimpse of -bit^undieiB 
nealms beyond, where no human thought has p^i^ttote^ 
hnh which yet he is sure must he no less famiiiaity kHdwn 
toithat Intelligence which he traces thvoaghout ' creadon^ 
than the most ohyious truths which he himself 4«ilyapj^ies 
ti» lii8*most trifling purposes. Is it wonderful that & hek^ 
.80)dcmstitQted should first encourage a hope, and by degre^ 
a»knowledge an assurance, that his intellectual e^ieue^ 
'^^•aiot terminate with the dissolution of his corpDreai 
i&amO) hut rather that in a future state of being, v^s^citi^ 
httred of a thousand obstructions, which his present sit^fts- 
iioii >throws in his way, endowed with acuter senses, toA 
loAes faculties, he shall drink deep at that fountain t^^he^ 
Accent wisdom for which the slight taste obtained on ear& 

itis'gvven him so keen a relish ? '< 

jjti I > ' ' ' '• "1* 

^ou: .. THE LAWS OF NATURE.— /imol*. * . t 

f^' Acquaintance with the laws of nature has b^n' fet^ 
dbwly* obtained, owing to that compHcacy of an ordiiifetfy 
phetiamienon, which is produced by several laws t^pt^tM^^ 
logeiher,' and under great TEuiety of circumstances: ■■ W^ 
mipeet to many laws of chemistry and life, men seemto^be 
yet'-lkftle farther advanced than they were with 3respecii^# 
the<^physical law of attraction, when they knew oi^^A^ 
lieavy things fell to the earth. But we hare learned csfiMifiig^ 
to'perceive that the great universe is as sim^ and ^^aH^ 
itiouild,' as it is immense ; and that the Oi^eator, ^a^tea&'^y^ 
ittterjpoi^g separately, or miraculously, in the cointtfOtt^ ^lAfe^' 
(^^ the word, to produce eveiy distinct phenotoi^oiij'^heGii' 
M^€fd that all should proceed according to a fewg^^nU' 
laWs. "There is nothing in natiire so truly niiratulbtti^iEaid' 
adorable, as (that the endless and benefloent^aii^y'bf't^dtM- 
which we see should spring from 6Uch siitipl^'dem^li. Vtt 
times of ignorance, men naturally attjributed every occur- 
rence whidi tliey did not understand, that is to say, which 
they could not refer to a general law, tO a direct interference 
o# "Sikpreme pow^r.' > And thbsfor maaT'aj^jatiBlEi&xffiig 
some n^Q^'^UUi ^%feS) and *eai«lH|UMro£S m^maidf^^^ 
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ases, particularly those of tlie mind, and the usinds and 
reaiher, were, - or arc accounted miraculoas. Hence arose 
Bumg lieathens the harharous sacrifices for propitiating or 
(peasiDg their offended deities. They liad not yet risen 
a the sublime conception of one God, who said, ^Let 
here be light," and it was so ; and who also gave to the' 
whole of nature -permanent laws, which he allows men to 
liscoTer £)r the direction of their conduct in life—- laws so 
BBdumging, that men can calculate eclipses hack^vard or 
forward for thousands of years, without erring by one beat 
if a pendulum ; and as their knowledge of nature advances, 
Ibey can anticipate and explain other events with equid pre* 
daon. Eyen the wind and the rain (which, in common 
qieech, are the types of uncertainty and change) obey laws 
as fixed as those of the sun and moon ; and already (as r&* 
guds many parts of the earth) men can foretell these witb* 
oat fear of being beUed. They phm their voyages to suit 
the coming monsoons, and they prepare against the floods 
of rainy seasons. He who understands the laws of nature, 
9FQI in the degree in wliich men now know them, has such 
dew pescience of the future, and of the effects wliich will 
aoiie nrom certain causes, that, in many cases, he can inter* 
pQie and control events to answer his private ends. To a 
oertain extent he thus commands nature, and, as expressed- 
ii^the language of Lord Bacon, '^ his knowledge is power." 
^goin, as all single material objects and states of objects in 
tie universe are results of antecedent operation of the laivs 
ofdumge, a man who first studies the laws, knows before- 
hod) in great part, the objects which he will meet with in 
examining nature, and he thus most remarkably diminishes 
tike labour of studying natural history. He seems to learn 
Iff intuition. A wcll-mformed man of the present day may 
lie:8aid to possess, vrithin the boundaries of his mind, the 
QVSTerse in miniature, in which he may contemplate at lei* 
we past events, and the present, and the future. 

THE USES OP ANIMALS TO MAN; 

KELATED BY A FATHER TO HIS CinLD&EN. 

•_ We talked some time ago, children, of the sciNicft&^Vis^ 
aniffittki mi^rht render to man — servicea NolvmVecr} ^3^\k^^^ 
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huitary. And I remembor a citcmiMtaiioe m MmorkaUft 
and so interestinff, that it will do wdl for our evoiiiig taleb 

Perhaps you haye heard of General Ba&d Biego ; ha 
was well known during the war <^ independenoe m Ae 
Peninsula, and still better after he and Qttux)ga had headed 
an insurrection of the Spanish troops in the lala de Leon, 
and set up against the despotism of Ferdinand YU. a po- 
pular representative goyemment. I was tiien a tzaTdlerin 
Spain, and saw the constitutional monuments erected ia 
many of the towns and dties amidst the.aodamalioiis ef 
the people. At that time Riego was absolutely the idol «f 
the nation : he was a man oi gentle manuers, kind affs^- 
tions, and made to be loyed. But in those political yicissi- 
iudes through which men almost always are doomed to pan 
when straggling for political change, Biego perished—' 
perished on the scaffold. One of his aid-de-camps was as 
Irishman, named George Matthewes. 

It happened that many Englishmen were engaged in 
these contests, which ended in tiie snljugation of medim 
and the re-establishment of despotic power; and many of 
these Englishmen occupied the prisons of Spain. I was 
called upon to inquire into the fate of one <h them, who 
was belieyed to be immured in the dungeons of the Spanidi 
capital. I employed a banker of some influence to asoertain 
whether any Englishman, who corresponded to ihe descrip- 
tion I gave of the party, was really confined in any of ii» 
jails of Madrid. He could not be found, notwithstandaig 
the most anxious and perseyering search of my fiiend. But, 
while he was engaged m his inyestigations, a dirty memo- 
randum was put into his hand by a soldier who was guard- 
ing one of the condemned cells in which a human beiBg 
had been long kept in solitary confinement — excluded firom 
all communication, except such yerbal conyersation as, in 
opposition to the orders of his superior, might be charitabfr 
entered on by the soldier stationed at the door of the cA 
No writing materials — ^no pen, ink, or paper — no means of 
intercourse with any person beyond the four walls of the 
dungeon, were oyer allowed to the unhappy prisoner. The 
name of the prisoner was unknown to his guard ; aU he 
knew was that he had been captured widi Riego^ and ooa- 
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fined in the cell adjacent to that from whence Ricgo had 
been led out to execution ; hut the soldier had mentioned 
to ihe prisoner that inquiries had hecn made ahout an Eng- 
Miman of the name of Harper, and the answer had been, 
that no such person was within the prison walls. The pri- 
Moer entreated the soldier to conyej the scrap of paper thai 
ha gBTo him to the gentleman who had been making the 
jnqniziea : he consented to do so ; the banker received it, 
aadaent it to me. It was signed ^ Geoige Mattlicwes." 
1i was flcarcelj legible ; but it stated that the writer had 
been kog in solitaSn^ confinement, without accusation, with- 
out judgment, yet in apprehension of sentence of death, 
snd that ha was an Englishman. 

Mr Canning was then Prime Minister. I wrote to him 
immediatelj, and a dispatch was sent off without delay to 
lladrid^ directing the British minister to claim the person 
who, without the forms of legal proceeding, had been thus 
arbitrarily detained. The intervention was successful, and 
ttapritoner was released. 

He aooompanied the returning messenger to England; 
ka brought with him the funeral mementos of Riego — the 

tfEai-handke^chief vrith which he wiped his last mortal 
manly tears, and gave it to his widow. Poor thing ! 
the was then drocyping, like a lily on its stem, fair and pure ; 
and the weiffht of gnef soon overwhelmed a broken heart, 
and looaenea the silver cord of an existence attenuated by 
lo^g disease. I remember her, a saint-like beauty, disasso- 
dated, as it were, from earth. 

Matthewes brought with him one other treasure— it was 

a whito dove. Wmle excluded firom all knowledge of what 

was passing in the world, hopeless of ever communicating 

\Sm rorlom eondition to any living soul, that dove had flown 

into his oelL He plucked a feather from its wing, and, 

inih his teeth and nails, shaped it into a pen. He made 

ink of the filth he gathered in the comers of his miserable 

abode ; he tore out the lining of his hat, on which he wTote 

the account that led to his deliverance — t^at was the me- 

Inorandum I received. What became of the dove I know 

Hot; but Geoige Matthewes died some years afterwards, a 

prisoner in PcotugaL 
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^f^^^^^, 4Lst April 1834, was one, all whose attenCbn/nw 

' ff^Jl^ibj a.littie.creatiire that ram. upsaad dovwa hia,««iii«, 
iji^i^ ua }m hreast, played about his ned^ m4 4ee«K|d 
a^e^.i^ di¥0rtukg the criminal horn, the dark and^reai^ 

jo];|g(^tk .which .rnuat have been rushing through hisiniil^. 

|,)^^..hii7> iu% occupied with his plaything, and &r mve 
g^f^9(sn^^d ip protecting it from misdiief than with any lOther 
^^j^^.j ,4-n intruder into his cell, he had loaaaaged fieslilo 
jCJ^tUT^r and then to tame it ; and, having no other reoep- 
^±^e.for what remained in him of kindness and benevoleiMe 
^^^, ^ ^eyer knew kindness and beneyolence wholly eraot- 
lp^e4 in th^ most ferocious criminal), he had poured out 
'upon the sleek skinned mouse all that he had of lore. I 
w^ }u;m faHl of apprehension lest the poor little animal 
.^i^npuld be injured or crushed in the crowd. As the oon- 
^^yijcts' were led forth, one after another, and seated in tbe 
~j[^pg .^ne.from which they are to rise, with the heavy iroo 
^^cjlj^ rivetted around their throat, and chained together, .in 
^^in^panios of twenty, I watched his eye, and &ndied I coaid 
^|Jow; his thoughts. He seemed wholly careless of wh^ 
ji^^^pa^sing around him; he took no notice of the Sfieola- 

l^^e and e^ven when the hammer smote the riyet upon ihe 
^yA he was watching the courses of the httle creatiiie, 
^|^<|^W£V9, perhaps, contrasting their mutual destinies.; '* A 
fxj^QueXy too," I fancied he said, ^' a fettered prisooier j bat 
^ still mth one being at least to watch oyer and protect ihee. 
^While l^ere are hands to aid, and a heart to feel for thee, 
^j^y^r present and cyer thoughtful, no hand will be stve^fech^d 

pui^/no heart will beat, in charity for thy keeper^ vWhen 
jt|^^ Tfind blows, and the rain falls, thou hast a.Bhelterin 

i^iijr,, bosom;, its warmth will be for thee in .the^>po]d and 
^>^^try ieaspn.; but where shall I retreat T And then he 
l^in^ed iiippiir the j^etty little animal, stroked its back gently, 

a^4 hid-M^ again m his beating breast — Bowrw^^ , .. ^ 

'"'Ai!^ IprfteNTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF.QVJT$i.|. 

V jQn leaying jtjbe in4ia^ village, we continued to wind rp^^ 
Chii^bbr^zo^s wide base; but its snow*crowned heaidj?o 
jrohger ^ho^e .aboye us in clear bn]liancy,.for a dense fog,?K96 
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gatfJieHiig gndoal] J around it. Our guides looked nn!in<m8ly 
towards It, and announced their apprehensions of a tiolent 
•tcmxr. We soon found that their TCors were well founded. 
She thundtt began to roll, and resounded through the moun- 
]kHn<nui paflses with the most terrific grandeur. Then came 
Uie fiTid lightning ; flash following flash— ^bore, around, be- 
VMitb-— ereiy where a sea of fire. We sought a momentary 
ahelter in a deft of the rocks, whilst one of our guides 
Imstened finrward to seek a more secure asylum. In a short 
time, lie returned, and informed us that he had discorered a 
imacioiu cavem, which would afford us sufficient protection 
mm the elements. We proceeded thither immediately, 
and, with great difficulty, and not a little danger, at last 
igot into it. 

' When the storm had somewhat abated, our guides ven- 
tured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to continue 
tmr journey. The caye in which we had taken refuge was 
iRo extremdiy dark, that, if we mored a few paces fit)m the 
entoanoe, we could not sec an inch before us ; and we were 
' df^ting as to the propriety of leaving it, even before the 
TnilianB came back, when we suddenly heard a singular 
ttroaoBing or growling in the fisurther end of the cavern, which 
imtaaitly fixed all our attention. Wharton and myself lis- 
tened anxiousty; but our daring and inconsiderate yoimg 
fiiend, lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept about 
upon their hands and knees, and endeavoured to discover, 
%yjToping, whence the sound proceeded. 
* Tkej had not advanced far into the cavern, before we heard 
^ilrtm utter an exdamation of surprise ; and they returned to 
tu, ^ach canying in his arms an animal singularly mailed, 
[tnA ahout the size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and 
ij^dw^, and furnished with immense fangs. The eyes were 
<lf II ttieen colour ; strong claws were upon their feet ; and a 
hlooo-red tongiie hung out of their mouths. Wharton had 
scarcely glanced at them, when he exclaimed in consterna- 
tion, ** We have come into the den of a — " He was in- 
termpted by a fearful cry of dismay fix)m our guides, who 
^eAme nishing precipitately towards us, calling out, ^'A 
't%^! ia tiger r and, at the same time, with extcoAtduvas^ 
YspidHy, the/ elimhed up a cedar tree, ^Aa$3iCL ^\ft<A -^ 
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tho entrance of the caTe, and hid themaelTet among the 
hranchcfl. 

AAer the first sensation of horror and surpiiie, which na- 
dered me motionless for a moment, had suhsided, I graspei 
my fire<-anna. Wharton had aheady regained hk oomponn 
and self-possession ; and he called to us to assist him instmtif 
in blocking up the mouth of the care with an immciii 
atone, which fortunately lay near it The sense of appnnc^ 
iiig danger augmented our strength ; for we now distindif 
heard the growl of the ferocious animal, and we wen M 
beyond redemption if he reached the entrance befbm m 
could get it closed. Eire this was done, we could distiacdf 
see the tiger bounding towards the spot, and stoopng ■ 
order to creep into his den by the narrow opening. At Ail 
fearful moment, our exertions were successnil, and diegiat 
stone kept the wild beast at bay. 

There was a small open space, howerer, left between At 
top of the entrance and the stone, through which we cooU 
see the head of the animal, illuminated by his dowing cjfi^ 
which he rolled glaring with fuiy upon us. His fri^m 
roaring, too, penetrated to the deptns of the cayeni, m1 
was answered by the hoarse growling of the cabs. Oari^ 
rodous enemy attempted first to remoye the stone wift Ui 
powerful daws, and then to push it with his head firom lb 
place ; and these efforts, proving abortire, serred only toil- 
Grease his wrath. He uttered a tremendous, heait-pienii| 
howl, and his flaming eyes darted hght into the danoMMv 
our retreat. 

^Now is the time to fire at him," said Wharton, wifthk 
usual cahnness ; ^ aim at his eyes ; the ball wiU go thmi^ 
bis brain, and we shall then have a chance to get nd of Ua*' 

Frank seized his double-bazrelled gun, and Jjncohi Ui 
pistols. The former placed the muzzle within a few indMi 
of the tiger, and linooln did the same. At Wharton's con* 
mand, they both drew the triggers at the same moment ; 
but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed aware tjnt 
the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang growing 
from the entrance, but, feeling himself unhurt, immedist^ 
turned back again, and stationed himself in his former plaos* 
Xbe powder in both pieces was w^. 
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^ All 18 now over,** said Wharton ; ^ we haTO only now 
to choose whether we shall die of hunffer, together with 
these animals who are shut up along with us, or open the 
«BtraQoe to the blood-thirsty monster without, and so make 
a quicker end of the matter." 

80 saying, he placed himself close beside tibe stone, which 
for the moment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon 
the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lincoln lared, and Frank 
took a jaece of strong cord nrom his pocket, and hastened to 
iihe further end of the caye ; I knew not with what design* 
We soon, howeyer, heard a low stifled groaning ; and the 
tiger, which had heard it also, became more restless and 
diaturbed than erer. He went backwards and forwaidi 
before the entrance of the caye, in the most wild and impe* 
tuous maimer ; then stood still, and, stretching out his neefc 
in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deaferaig 
howL 

Our two Indian guides took adyantage of this opportuni^ 
to dischaige seyeral arrows firom the tree. He was strudk 
more than once, but the light weapons bounded back harm* 
Ism from his thick skin. At length, howeyer, one of them 
struck him near the eye, and the airow remained sticking 
ia the wound* He now broke anew into the wildest foxy, 
WfKBae at the tree, and tore it with his claws, as if he 
lioula haye dragged it to the ground. But having, at 
Va>g*^h^ sucoeedea in getting rid of the arrow, he became 
mnre calm^ and laid himself aown, as before, in front of the 
caye. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, and a 
fiance showed us what he had been doing. In each hand, 
aud dangling from the end of a string, were the two cubs* 
He had strangled them; and before we were aware what 
he intended, ne threw them through the opening to the 
tig^. No sooner did the animal perceiye ^em, than he 
gased earnestly upon than, and b^;an to examine them 
dosely, turning them cautiously from side to side. As soon 
as he became aware that they were dead, he uttered so 

Ccing a howl of sorrow, that we were oUiged to put our 
ds to our ears. 
The thunder had now oeased, and the stoim had sunk to 
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a gentle gale ; the songs of birds were i^in heard m the 
ne^bbouring forest, and the sunbeams sparkled in the drop 
that hnng from the leaves. We saw, through the apertun^ 
how all nature was reviving, after the wild war of elemeiiti 
which had so recently taken place ; but the contrast only 
made our situation the more horrible. We were in agmre^ 
from which there was no deUverance ; and a monster, irano 
than the &bled Cerberus, kept watch over us. The tiger 
had laid himself down beside his whelps. He was a beam* 
fid animal, of great size and strength ; and his limbs, being 
stretched out at their full length, displayed his iwinfir* 
power of muscle. A double row of great teeth stood % 
enough apart to show his large red tongue, from which dis 
white foam fell in large drops. All at once, another loor 
was heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose ani 
answered it with a mournful howl. At the same instant, <mr 
Indians uttered a shriek, which announced that some new 
danger threatened us. A few moments confirmed our wont 
fears ; for another tiger, not quite so large as the fonnff, 
came rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had exs- 
mined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard ; and the tiger minded Ik 
mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring waslowered 
to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxioniuy stretcJi oat 
her head, extend her wide and smoking nostrils, and kok 
as if she were determined to discover immediately the mniH 
dcrers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, snA 
she made a spring forward, with we intention of penetiat* 
ing to our place of refuge. Perhaps she might have bett 
enabled, by her immense strength, to push away the stonc^ 
had we not, with all our imited power, held it against htr. 
When she found that all her efforts were fruitless, she qn 
preached the tiger, wlio lay stretched out beside his edtii 
and he rose and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood 
together for a few moments, as if in considtation, and then 
suddenly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from o* 
sight. Their howling died away in the distance, and tbea 
entirely ceased. 

Our Indians descended from t\iQ tiee.^ «xvi cxS^j^^^oa m 
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:o seize the only possibility of onr yet saving ourselves, by 
nstalBt flight ; for that the tigers had only gone round the 
iMght to seek another inlet to the cave, "v^'ith which they 
irere, no doubt, acquainted. In the greatest haste the stone 
WBB poshed aside, and -we stepped forth from what we had 
Donsidered a Uving grave. We now heard once more the 
coaring of the tigers, though at a distance ; and, following 
bbe example of our guides, we precipitately struck into a 
side path. From the number of roots and branches of 
trees with which the storm had strewed our way, and the 
sHgMiiness of the road, our flight was slow and diflicult. 
: ^^e had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an hour^ 
when we found that our way led along the edge of a rocky 
<^fi^ with innumerable fissures. We had just entered upon 
it) when suddenly the Indians, who were before us, uttered 
one of ^eir piercins shrieks, and we immediately became 
tnnve that the tigeii were in pursuit of us. Uiged by de^ 
gpair, we rushed towards one of the breaks, or gulfs, in our 
Way, over which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang 
up and down at every step, and could be trod with safety by 
the light foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the hollow be- 
fow rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed 
md Jagged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
^ Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the chasni 
ili safety ; but A^Vliarton was still in the middle of the waving 
Mdge, and endeavouring to steady himself, when both thte 
t;^iev8 were seen to issue from the adjoining forest ; and the 
iiMment they descried us, they bounded towards us vrith 
dt^ftdfol roarings. Meanwhile, Wharton had nearly gained 
like safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambering ^ 
the rocky cliflP, except Lincoln, who remsdned at the reedy 
bridge to assist his finend to step upon firm ground. What- 
toil, though the ferocious animals were dose upon him, 
tiei«r lost his courage or presence of mind. As soon as he 
lad' gained the edge of the cliff, he knelt down, and with 
his'^ord divided the fastenings by which the bridge wa^ 
ditacbed to the rock. 

*' He expected that an effectual barrier would thus be put 
to the fiirther progress of our pursuers^ \svA Vi'fe "^^a iKjan 
takdbv fyr he iiad scarcely accompli&hed. W \«^'^V<bWQQs^ 
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tigress, without a moment's pause, mshed towards the 
chasm, and attempted to bonnd over it. It was a feaiiiil 
sight to see the mighty animal suspended for a moment 
in the air above the abyss ; but the scene passed like a&A 
of liehtning. Her strength was not equsJ to the distanw: 
she Mi into the gulf, and, before she reached the botton, 
she was torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged poinis rf 
the rocks. Her &te did not m the least cusmaj her eoB- 
panion; he followed her with an immense spring, wi 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore daws; aal 
thus he clung to the edge of the precipice, endeaTouringto 
gain a footing. The Indians agam uttered a wild shri^ « 
if all hope had been lost. 

But Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rocfc^ 
adyanced courageously towards the tiger, and struck Ui 
sword into the animsd's breast. Enraged beyond all mei- 
sure, the wild beast collected all his strength, and, wiA s 
▼iolent efibrt, fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge it 
the cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. That hmk 
man still preserved his fortitude ; he grasped the trunk d 
a tree with his left hand, to steady and support himsd( 
while, with his right, he wrenched and violently turned At 
sword, that was still in the breast of the tiger. AH Ail 
was the work of an instant. The Indians, Frank, and flrr- 
self, hastened to his assistance ; but Lincoln, who was ■- 
ready at his side, had seized Wharton's gun, whidi lir 
near upon the ground, and struck so powemil a blow nA 
the butt end upon the head of the tiger, that the aniiB4 
stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell back into 
the abyss. — Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

SCENERY AROUND JERUSALEM. 

The most pleasing feature in the scenery around JiiUW 
lem is the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Passing out of thegite 
of St Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent of Ae 
Kedron ; a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed ; it miflt 
have been very narrow, though in winter a rapid streaa. 
A few steps beyond the Kedron, you come to the garden cf 
Oethsemanef of all gardens the most interesting and hd- 
lowedf hut how neglected and decK<j^\ \\.i& ^rasi^raBM 
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hy a kind of low hedge, but the Boil is bare ; no rerdnre 
mywB on it, sare fiye or six fine yenerable olive trees, whidi 
EaTe stood here for many centuries. This spot is at the 
fi>ot of Olivet, and is beautifully situated ; you look up 
and down the romantic valley; close behind rises the moun- 
tain ; before you are the walls of the devoted city. While 
fingering here, at evening and solitary — ^for it is not often a 
footstep passes by — that night of sorrow and dismay rushes 
on the imagination, when me Redeemer was betrayed, and 
finrsaken by all, even by the loved disciple. Hence the 
patb winds up the Mount of Olives : it is a beautiful hilL 
On the summit are the remains of a church, built by the 
Empress Helena. Descending Olivet to the narrow vaDer 
of Jehoshaphat, you soon come to the pillar of Absolam: it 
has a very antique appearance, and it is a pleasing object in 
the valley ; it is of a yellow stone, adorned with half co- 
hunns, formed into three stages, and terminates in a cupc^a. 
The tomb of Zecharias, adjoining, is square, with four or 
fiye pillars, and is cut out of the rock. 

At the south-east of Zion, in the vale of Jehoshaphat^ 
tibey say the eardens of Solomon stood, and also on the 
sides of the hiD adjoining that of Olivet. It was not a bad, 
ibough rather a confined site for them. The valley here is 
eoTered with a rich verdure, divided by hedges into a num- 
ber of small gardens. The places within the walls of the 
city, which tradition would render sacred, are innumeraUe. 
A small distance within the gate of St Stephen that irontB 
Olivet, is the pool of Bethesda; it is deep and dry, the 
sides and bottom overgrown with grass, and containing two 
or three trees. A wretched street leads from this to the go* 
yemoi^s palace, a spacious and rather ruinous building of 
Roman architecture ; it contains some good apartments, the 
windows of which command an excdlent view of the 
Mosque of Omar and its large area. In' the palace the 
monks point out the room where Christ was confined be^ 
finre his trial ; and at a short distance is a dark and ruinous 
haU, shown as the judgment-hall of Pilate. A little farther 
on is the ardi where me Redeemer stood, as his judge ex«» 
claimed, ^^ Behold the man." You then proceed along the 
street where Christ bore his cross, in whieh^ and in the 
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■fcicet leading up to CaWanr, are three places iiiiere, stagEef- 
ni^ wider the wei^t, he ML These are nuaked hjttne 
■aaH pillars laid flat on the ground. Departbig from Jere- 
nfem, and after manj dangers, we came in sight of Ae 
Dead Sea, whose waters coyer the cities of Sodom andGo- 
moirah. On reaching the hrink of the precipices winft 
hang oyer the Dead Sea, the dawn was just appearing ; anl 
in the grey and cold light, the lake was seen &r heoesAi 
stretched out to an interminable length, while tke h^ 
moontains of Arabia Petrsea opposite were shiooded n 
darkness. The descent of the heights was long and diS- 
cnlt ; and, ere we reached the bottom, the ruddy glare d 
morning was on the precipices oyer our heads. The lins rf 
ahore at the bottom was about two hundred yards wide^ aal 
we hastened to the edge of the lake ; but for sereral yndi 
from it, the foot sunk in a black mud, and its sadboe mi 
eyery where coyered with a greyish scur^ which we wen 
obli^d to remoye before tasting it. There was not a IraA 
of wind, and the waters lay like lead on the shore. Who- 
eyer has seen the Dead Sea, will eyer after haye its aipect 
impressed on his memory ; it is, in truth, a gloomy lid 
feaorfiil spectacle. The precipices, in general, descend abnisfif 
into the lake, and on account of their height, it is sddoil 
agitated by the winds. Its shores are not yisited by tty 
niotsteps, saye those of the wild Arab, and he holds it ii 
superstitious dread. On some of the rocks there is atUft 
sniphuroiis encrustation, which appears foreign to thek 
saratance ; and in their steep descents there are seyeral dec^ 
cayems, where the benighted Bedouin sometimes findl i 
home. Xo unpleasant effluyia are perceptible aroondili 
and birds are occasionally seen flying across. For a eoB- 
siderable distance from the bank the water appeared Tfiy 
shallow ; this, with the sof); slime at the bottom, and the 
fiidgue we had undergone, preyented our tiying ite buofiBt 
properties by bathing. A few inches beneath the snrbofl 
of the mud are found the black sulphurous stones oat rf 
which crosses are made and sold to the pilgrims. The ws- 
ter has an abominable taste, in which that of salt predoaii^ 
nates ; and we obseryed encrustations of salt on the smfss' 
of same of the rooks. 
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5>f ^e ArabidOi and also of a lighter co]o«c Prtinpin 

^20unds most on the opposite shore. There, is na oiilieM» 

the lake, though the Jordan flows intoit, as did fomuc^ 

tphe Kedbron^ and the Amon to the south. It is not kno^^H 

Uiat there has ever been any visible increase or. decMase q£ 

it^ waters. Some have supposed that it finds asubtwv 

^ineous passage to the Mediterranean, or that there is -a 

i^nsiderable suction in the plain which fimns its wesMia 

)x>uiidary. But this plain, confined by the opposite BMua;- 

taius, is partially cultiyated, and produees trees, and a ruit 

pasture used by the camels of the Bedouins, although in 

^me parts sandy. It has never been navigated since tte 

qities were engulfed; and it is strange that no tvareUM: 

ahould have thought of launching a boat to explore it ; tilfe 

only way that promises any success. Some stunted slumbl 

and patches of grass, a mere mockery of verdure, nv)^ 

scattered on the withered soil near the rocks. The golA$% 

and treacherous apples. 

That turn to ashes on the lips, . • « > 

fvill be sought for in vain, as well as the fish in the Ubd 
hich have been abo asserted to exist. The length of *ti4 
lead Sea is probably about sixty miles, and the general 
eadth eight. The sun had now risen above the eastam 
ftander of mountains, and shone full in the bosom of '1^ 
Ipjc^ which had the appearance of a plain of bumisl|ei 
gpldt But the sadness of the grave was on it, and zxtmA 
^^, and the silence also^ However vivid the feelings are oil 
graying on its shores, they subside after a time into kngnot 
and uneasiness, and you long, if it were possible, to see a 
tempest wake on its bosom, to give sound and life to "the 
scene. The passage over the wUdemess of Ziph had ^rv^ 
\ia a more complete and intimate view of the lake thaxt the 
isual route to Jericho, which conducts onh^ to its oom-i 
mencement, at the embouchure of the Jorctan. We had 
mow to walk to its extremity along the shores, and over the 
plain to Jericho, in a suhry day ; and we took a last look 
ef this ^mous spot, to which ear^ can lumish no pardlld! 
Xhe^ ^tvecipices around Sinai are savage and shelterless, hrt^ 
not hke these, which look as if the finger of an avengir^ 

o 
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Gk)d had passed oyer their blasted fixmtg and joecesses, and 
the deep at their foot, and caused them to remain for erer 
as when thej first eorered the guilty dtiei.^— Cbm/t £tf- 
tenfrom the East. 

PUNISHMENT OF A SPY WHOSE EMPLOYEBS HAD 
BETRAYED BOB BOY MAGGBEGOR. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation irith which I 
exchanged the darK, smokj, smotliering atmosphexe of As 
Highland hut, in which we had passed tibe night so m- 
comfortahly, for the refreshing fragrance of the mw"^ 
air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, fins 
a tabernacle of purple and golden clou£, were darted fid 
on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as had new 
before greeted mj eyes. To the left lay the valley, dom 
which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, sui t o nBi* 
ing the beautiful detached hill with all ito sarland of woodiL 
On the right, amid a profusion of thickets, Imolls, and cnfs 
lay the bed of a broad mountain-lake, lightly curled ibId 
tiny waves by the breath of the morning breeze, each g^ 
tering in its course under the influence of the aunhenMi 
High hills, rocks, and banks, waving with natural 6ank 
of birch and oak, formed the borders of this enchantiK 
sheet of water ; and, as their leaves rustled to the wind oi 
twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort d 
life and vivacity. Man alone seem^ to be placed in a stall 
of inferiority, in a scene where all the ordmaiy features of 
nature were raised and exalted. 

It was imder the burning influence of revenge that Ab 
wife of Macgregor commanded that the hostage exchaagei 
for her husband's safety should be brought into her pzeMDce. 
I believe her sons had kept this imfortunate wretcb out of 
her sight, for fear of the consequences ; but, if it was io^ 
their humane precaution only postponed his &te. HmT 
dn^ged forward at her summons a wretch already half deid 
with terror, in whose agonised features I recognised, to iif 
horror and astonishment, my old acquaintance Moiiii. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief with an efifort i» 

clasp her knees, from which she drew back, as if his toid 

had been pollution ; so ihat slilie dora^di ^o^m\AVea. oftt^ 
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extremitj of his litiiniliation, was to kiss tlie hem of her 
plaid. I neyer heard entreaties for life poured forth ^^nth 
sach agonj of spirit The ccstacj of fear was such, that, 
instead of paralysiiighis tongue, as on ordinary occasions, it 
even, rendered him eloquent, and, with cheeks as pale as aslics, 
IiandB compressed in agony, eyes that seemed to bo taking 
iheir last look of all mortal objects, he protested, with the 
deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the life 
of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured as his 
own soul. In the inconsistency of his terror, he said lie 
was but the ^ent of others, and he muttered the name of 
Baableigh. He prayed but for life— -for life he would give 
an lie bad in the world ; — ^it was but life he asked — ^life, if 
it were to be prolonged under tortures and privations ; — 
lie asked only breath, though it should be drawn in the 
damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. It is impossible 
to describe the scorn, the loathing, and contempt, with which 
the wife of Mac^egor regarded this wretched petitioner for 
tlie poor boon of existence. 

"I could have bid you live," she said, " had life been to 
jou the same weaiy and wasting bmrden that it is to me — 
that it is to every noble and generous mind. But you — 
'wretch ! you could creep through the world unaffected by 
its various disgraces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly 
accumulating masses of crime and sonow — you could live 
and enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded are betrayed-— 
while nameless and birthless villains tread on the neck of 
the brave and long-descended— <you could enjoy yourseli^ 
like a butcher's dog in the shambles, battening on garbage, 
wlule the slaughter of the brave went on aroimd you ! Tlus 
e njoy ment you shall not live to partake of; you shall die, 
base dog, and that before yon cloud has passed over the sun." 

8be gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, 
two of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried 
him to the brink of a cliff which overhimg the flood. He 
set np ihe most piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever 
uttered — ^I may well term them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, or exe- 
cutioners, call them as you wiU, dragged him alon^^ ke 
reeognwedme eren in that moment o{\ioiTOT^;ffA^'s.^^^iXs^^.» 
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ija. the last articulate lYotds I ever heard him utter, ^ 0| He 
Oshaldiston, save me ! — save me !" 

I was 80 much moved hj this horrid spectacle^ t)iat, .al- 
though in momentary expectation of shanng his f^te, 4, did 
attempt to speak in his hehalf ; hut, as might have B^^ 
expected, my interference was sternly disregarded. The 
victim was held fast hy some, while others, hinding a la^ 
^eavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others 
again eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress. Balf 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurried him into the lake^ 
thjere ahout twelve feet deep, drowning his last deatl^- 
shriek with a loud halloo of vindictive triumph ; over which, 
however, the yell of mortal agony was distinctly h^^. 
'The heavy hurden splashed in the dark-hlue waters of the 
Ipke, and the Highlanders, with their pole>axes and swor4s^ 
ivaiiched an instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself bom 
the load to which he was attached, he might have struggled 
%Qi regain the shore. But the knot had heen securely hound ; 
thA victim sunk without effort ; the waters, which his £l^ 
)^d< 4isturhed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of that 
life, for which he had pleaded so strongly, was for ever wit|i- 
dbrawn from the sum of human existence.'— *A^(>t?e/ 0/ Bob 
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* • THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

It is tiaily a most Christian exercise to extracjt.a^^ei^l^'- 
ment of piety from the works and the appearances, of ^atiW- 
I't has the authority of the Sacred Wntjers jupop, it^ ,i^4ft, 
and even our Saviour himself gives it the, we%^t ajtt4 tte 
solemnity of his example. « Behold the hliei^ ^ the /field, ; 
f hey toil not, neither do they spin ; yet your heavenly Fatjly^ 
careth for them." He expatiates on the heauty of a sing^f 
flower, and draws from it the delightful argument of ccai$- 
dence in God. He gives us to see iJiat taste may be com- 
bined with piety, and that the same heart may be occupi^ 
^h all that is serious in the contemplations of religion, and 
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be at the dame time alire to tlie channs and the loyelihessi 
of nature. 

Ttie Psahnist talces a still lofitier flight. Hb leare^ ^he 
world, and lifb his imagination to that mighty ex-psn^e 
wbfich spreads ahore it and around it. He wings his way 
through space, and wanders in thought oyer its immea^r- 
able regions. Instead of a dark and unpeopled solitude, hd 
sees it crowded with splendour, and filled with the energy 
of tbe Divine presence. Creation rises in its immensity 
before him, and the world, with all which it inherits, shrinkk 
into littleness at a contemplation so yast and so overpower- 
ing. He wonders that he is not overlooked amid the gnui- 
delir and the variety which are on every side of him ; and 
passmg upward from the majesty of nature to the majesty 
of nature's Architect, he exclaims, "What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him; or the son of man that thot^ 
shouldest deign to visit him ?" 

It is not for us to say, whether inspiration revealed to th^ 
psalmist the wonders of the modem astronomy. But evei^ 
though the mind be a perfect stranger to the science of thes^ 
enji^tened times, the heavens present a great and an ele- 
vating spectacle, an immense concave reposing upon th|^ 
circular boundary of the world, and the innumerable lightis 
which are suspended from on high, moving with solemn:^ 
regularity along its sur^e. It seems to have been at night 
that the piety of the Psahnist was awakened by this con- 
templation, when the moon and the stars were visible, and 
not when the sun had risen in his strength, and thrown a 
splendour around him, which bore down and eclipsed all 
Aef lesset glories of the firmament. And there is much in- 
th^ scenery of a nocturnal sky, to lift the soul to pious con»- 
t^m^lation. That moon, and these stars, what are they? 
They are detached from the world, and they lift you above 
itf. You feel vrithdrawn from the earth, and rise in lof^ 
abstn^tibn above this little theatre of himian passions and 
httoam anxieties. The mind abandons itself to reverie, and 
h transfen^ed, in the ecstacy of its thoughts, to distant and 
ufiexpIor^ regions. It sees nature in the simplicity of her 
great elenoE^nts, and it sees the GU)d of nature invested with 
th* high attributes of wisdom and majesty. 
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But what can ikese lights be? The curiosilj of die 
human mind is insatiable, and the mechanism of theft 
wonderful heayenSy has, in all ages, been its subject and its 
employment. It has been reserred for these latter times, 
to resolye this great and interesting question. The subfim- 
est powers of philosophy hare been called to the exercme, 
and astronomy may now be looked upon as the most certun 
and best established of the sciences. 

We all know that erery yisible object appears less in 
zoagnitude as it recedes fix)m the eye. The lofty vessel, as 
it retires £com the coast, shrinks into littleness, and at last 
appears in the f[>nn of a small speck on the verge of the 
horizon. The eagle, with its expanded wings, is a noble 
object ; but when it takes its flight into the upper r^ons 
of the air, it becomes less to the eye, and is seen like a dark 
Spot upon the vault oi heaven. The same is true of all 
magnitude. The heavenly bodies appear small to the ^e 
of an inhabitant of this earth, obIy fix>m the immensity of 
their Stance. When we talk of hundreds of millions of 
iniles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. For remem- 
ber that we are talking of those bodies which are scattered 
over the immensity of space, and that space knows no ter- 
mination. The conception is great and difficult, but the 
truth is unquestionable. By a process of measuremeat 
which it is unnecessary at present to explain, we have 
ascertained first the distance, and then the magnitude^ of 
some of Ihose bodies which roll in the firmament; that the 
sun which presents itself to the eye under so diminutiTe a 
form, is really a globe, exceeding, by many thousands of 
times, the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; that 
the moon itself has the magnitude of a world ; and that 
even a few of those stars, which appear like so many fauad 
points to the unassisted eye of the obseiver, expand into 
large circles upon the application of the telescope, and are 
some of them much larger than the ball which we tread 
upon, and to which we proudly apply the denomination of 
the universe. 

• Now, what is the fair and obvious presumption ? The 
world in which we Hye, is a round ball of a determined 
magnitude, and occupies its own place in the finnament 
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Bot when we enlore the unlimited tracts of that space, 
wbich IB every where around us, we meet with other halls 
of eooal or superior magnitude, and from which our earth 
wovla either be inTinUe, or appear as small as any of those 
twi nkling stars which are seen on the canopy of heayen. 
Why ihiai suppose that this little spot, little at least in the 
immensity which surrounds it, 8hoi:dd he the exclusiye 
abode of life and of intelligence? What reason to think 
that those mistier dohes which roll in other parts of crea- 
tion, and which we haye discoyered to he worlds in magni- 
tnde, are not also worlds in use and in dignity? Why 
dionld we think that the great Architect of nature, supreme 
in wisdom as he is in power, would call these stately man- 
siomi into existence, and leaye them unoccupied ? When 
we cast oar e3re oyer the hroad sea, and look at the country 
on the other side, we see nothing hut the hlue land stretch- 
ing obscurely oyer the distant horizon. We are too far 
away to perceiye the richness of its sceneiy, or to hear the 
ionmd otits population. Why not extend this principle to 
die still more distant parts of tiie uniyerse ? What though, 
from this remote point of obseryation, we can see nothing 
but the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs ? Are we 
Aaiefiire to say, that they are so many yast and unpeopled 
■olitadea ; that desolation reigns in eyeiy part of uie uni- 
TeEse but ours ; that the whme energy of the diyine attri- 
butes is expended on one insignificant comer of these 
mij^ty works; and that to this earth alone belong the 
Uoom of y^tation, or the blessedness of life, or the dignity 
«f xational and immortal existence ? 

Bat this is not aQ. We haye something more than the 
mere magnitude of the planets to allege m fayour of the 
idea that they are inhabited. We know that this earth 
taniB round upon itself; and we obserye that all those celes- 
tial bodies which are accessible to such an observation, haye 
the game moyement. We know that the earth performs 
a yearly revolution round the sim ; and we can detect, in 
an the planets which compose our system, a revolution of 
the same kind, and under the same circumstances. They 
have the same succession of day and m^t. TV^^ Vac^^i^ 
ihe same agreeable vicissitude of thi^ BeaAO'n!^. ^^ ^^eso^ 
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Hght and darkness succeed eacb other; and tbe gaiety of 
summer is followed by the dreariness of winter. To eadi 
of them the heavens present as yaried and magnificent a 
spectacle; and this earth, the encompassing of wbidi wooM 
require the labour of jears from one of its puny inhabitants, 
is but one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their finna- 
ment. To them, as well as to us, has God divided the Ja^^ 
from the darkness, and he has called the hght day, and the 
dafkness he bos called night. He has said, let there be 
lights in the firmament of their heaycn, to divide the dqf 
man the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons^ 
and for days, and for years ; and let them be for lights ia 
the firmament of heaven, to give light upon their earth; 
and it was so. And God has also made to them gnat 
lights. To all of them he has given the sun to rule flie 
day ; and to many of them has he given moons to rule die 
night To them he has made the stars also. And Ood 
has set them in the firmament of heaven, io give light npoo 
their earth ; and to rule over the day, and over tne viAlt, 
and to divide the light firom the darkness; and GodhaB 
seen that it was good. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wisdom, we 
can see that God has done the same things fi^r the accom- 
modation of the planets that he has done for the earth 
which we inhabit. And shall we say, that the resembhmee 
stops here, because we are not in a situation to observe it ? 
Shall we say, that this scene of magnificence has been caSed 
into being merely for the amusement of a few astronomen? 
Shall we measure the counsels of heaven by the nanow 
impotence of the human faculties ? or conceive, that siknee 
and solitude reign throughout the mighty empire of naturPt 
that the greater part of creation is an empty parade ; and 
that not a worshipper of the Divinity is to be found through 
the wide extent of yon vast and immeasurable regions ^-- 
Frofn Dr Chalmerses Discourses in connection foith Mitdef* 
Astronomy, 

THE CONDITION OF THE WICKED.— 2?oo* of Job. 

Knowcst tliou not tliLs of old, since man was pkioed upon 
the earth f that the triumplnng oi \\\(^ V\^^^\a^\vQrt^ and 
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iie joy of tlie ]i}'pocrite but for a moment ? Though his 
gpodlency mount up to the heaycns, and hii head reach the 
2joiid% yet he shall perish for ever. He shall fly awaj as a 
Igreaoi, and shall not be found ; yea, he shall be chased away 
IS A Tiaion of the night. The eye also which saw him shall 
we lum no m<Mre ; they who haye seen him, shall say, where 
ia ,)ie ? He shall suck the poison of asps ; the viperis tongue 
bImII slay him. In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be 
UK Btzaits-: eveiy hand shall come upon him. He shall flee 
ficom the iron weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike him 
through. A fire not blown shall consume him. The heaven 
stiallreyeal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against 
him. The increase of his house shall depart. His goods 
shall fiee away in the day of wrath. The light of the wicked 
diall be put out ; the light shall be darkened in his taber-* 
nade. The steps of his strength shall be straitened, and 
Ins own counsel shall cast him down. For he is cast into a 
liet by his own feet. He walkcth upon a snore. Tcrrorv 
shall make him afraid on every side ; and the robber shall 
preyail against him. Brimstone shall be scattered upon his 
habitation. His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
and he shall haye no name in the street. He shall be driven 
from light into darkness. They that come afler him shall- 
he astonished at his day. He shall drink of the wrath of 
the Almighty. 

ON GHARITY, 

. True liberal charity is wisely divided amongst many, and 
pfoportioned to the objects upon which it rests. It is not, 
it cannot be confined to near relations, intimate friends, at 
particular favourites. These it will never neglect ; nay, io 
thsse its first attentions ore naturally directed. But what- 
ever may be its partialities to those immediately connected 
with us, or who love and resemble us, it cannot remain un- 
der th^ restrictions. The principle which gave it birth, 
extends its influence in every possible direction. The ob- 
jects which solicit the friendly aid of charity are man^ and 
various. Here we find the afflicted body — there the grieved 
mind. Here a mourning; desolate widow — tAere dfi&tAfcss*^^ 
orphans. Perhaps both together Bittmg m «AesA a^^^siNassiH 
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or agitated with all tiie Tiolence of grief. At one time we 
hear the plaintiTe yoioe of the solitary mourner — at onotiiery 
the united cries of a numerons starring femilj. Tom to 
the one hand, and feeble tottering age requests support- 
turn to the other hand, and the deserted in&nt, or neg- 
lected youth, requires a kind interposition. These ami 
jnany sunilar cases of uigent necessity, claim the attention 
and care of the compassionate and generous. On such oo- 
casions, how doed tiie man of liberal charity feel and act! 
Is threatrical representation necessary to rouse his sensiixi* 
Uties ? Must he leain from the fictitious tale of nriaery to 
compassionate real distress ? Must his heart be taught by 
the tongue of the pathetic orator to moye with sentimeDtB 
of generous sympathy ? No ! well-attested &cts are suffi- 
cient to call them forth to the most seasonable and dfectuiil 
exertions ; or he repairs to tiie house of the mourners, and 
BB^ynlk hi« own eyes, and hearing with his own ean, 
he nungles his tears with theirs — his heart oyeiflows with 
the tenderest emotions, and his hand readily administers 
according to his abilities. Amidst such various scenes of 
sorrow, that which OYerwhehns him most is, that he cannot 
extend his help to alL This, howeyer, diecks not the ar- 
dour of his charity, but prompts his wisdom and prudence 
to contriye how ho may most usefoUy divide his labours of 
lore. He cannot think of devoting them entirdiy to one^ 
or a very few, because thus they might receive too mudi, 
and others too little. But while he cannot be confined 
within a very small circle, both prudence and charity fi>rbid 
ius taking too wide a range, lest he should defeat his own 
benevolent purposes ; by extending thus too &r, his means 
would prove unequal to the end. Much may be given 
away, and yet lose its effect, by being divided into so many 
mnall parts that ahnost none receive material benefit. He 
therefore considers who are the most needy, the most wor- 
thy, and what are their different resources, and he adapts 
his* charity to their state and character. He clothes die 
naked, or feeds the hungry, or comforts the disconsolate, or 
educates the firiendless youth, or administers counsel to the 
ignorant, the perplexed, and the inexperienced. Full of 
jesire to answer all demands, when his own Amdsareinsuf- 
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ficient, lie thinks it not mean nor troublesome to ask assist- 
ance, and plead the cause of the destitute. He does not 
stop to inquire who is my neighbour ? By the ties of hu- 
manity he feels his heart knit to the whole human race. 
While he looks up with devotion and eratitude to the com- 
man Parent, he looks around him with kind and tender 
attachment, and says, '^ Are we not all his of&pring?" 
Iliefle amiable and humane dispositions rise to a still more 
eiaJted beneyolence, imder the experienced influence of the 
divine Saviour's grace and benignity. In one afiectionate 
embrace the Chnstian dasps the whole world. Even to 
enemies and strangers he wishes to stretch his relieying 
beneficent hand. Though no returns in kind should be 
made, nay, though acts of generosity or £riendship should 
meet with insensibility and ingratitude, the ardour of his 
liberal charity cannot be damped, or diverted from the ho- 
nourable pursuits of goodness and mercy.— •From Sermam 
ly Balfowr, 

ON AUTUMN. 

. Jjet the young go out, in those hours, under the descend- 
ing sun of the year, into the fields of nature. Their hearts 
are now ardent with hope — ^with the hopes of &me, of ho- 
nour, or of happiness ; and in the long perspective which is 
before them, their imagination creates a world where all may 
be enjoyed. Let the scenes which they now may witness 
moderate, but not extinguish, their ambition : while they 
see the yearly desolation of nature, let them see it as the 
emblem of mortal hope : while they feel the disproportion 
between the powers they possess and the time they are to 
be employed, let them carry their ambitious eye beyond the 
wiKrld ; and while, in these sacred solitudes, a voice in their 
oiwii bosom corresponds to the voice of decaying nature, let 
them take that high decision which becomes those who feci 
Aemselves the inhabitants of a greater world, and who look 
ta a being incapable of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, and pause for a tunc 
amid the scenes which surround them, and. leam the high 
lesson which nature teaches in the hours of its &11. Ths,^ 
are now ardent with ail the desires o{ mQtUi^V^ \ ^sl^^sos^ 
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alid interest, and pleasnre, are displaying to tbem their sha^ 
^TTf promises : and, in the vulgar race of life, manj wes^ 
and many worthless passions are too naturally engenderecL 
Jjet them withdraw themselves for a time from the agita* 
tioiifl -of the world ; let them mark the desolation of sumiqef^ 
and listen to the winds of winter, which hegin to murmin* 
above their heads.' It is a scene which, with all its powen^ 
fkBB yet no reproach ; it tells them, that such is also the ta^ 
to which they must come ; that the pulse of passion mxm 
6ne day beat low ; that the illusions of time must pass ; and^ 
" that the spirit must return to Him who gave it." It re- 
minds them, with gentle voice, of that innocence in which 
life was begun, and for which no prosperity of vice can 
make any compensation ; and that angel who is one day to 
StsaoA upon the earth, and to "' swear that time shall be no 
more," seems now to whisper to them, amid the hoDow 
winrds of the year, what manner of men they ought to be^ 
wlio must meet that decisive hour. 

• There is an eventide in human life, a season when the^ 
eye becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when the. 
whiter of age begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
pfa&tic snow. It is the season of life to which the preseni!^ 
IB most analogous ; and much it becomes, and much it woulSI. 
profit you, to mark the instructions which the season bringsl^ 
The Apring and the summer of your days are gone, and wH|t' 
them, not only the joys thev knew, but many of the frien£t' 
who gave them. You have entered upon the autumn or 
3fO«r being, and whatever may have been the provision of| 
your spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer^ 
there is y^t a season of stillness and of solitude which the. 
beneficence of Heaven afibrds you, in which you may rnedB^^ 
tale upon the past and the future, and prepare yourselves}* 
fl^ the mighty change which you are soon to undergo. ' ' ,'' 

*=If it be thus you have the wisdom to use the decayirijj. 
season of nature, it brings with it consolations more valii- 
able than all the enjoyments of fbrmer days. In the ^op^ 
retrospect of your journey, you have seen every day the 
shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of wm-r- 
ter gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding' dayj*] 
the-mdtning tcrise in its brightness, and in every succeeding-' 
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rear, the spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It 
s novr jovL may understand the magnificent language of 
Searen — it mingles its Toico mth that of reTclation-^-it 
nunmons you, in these hours when the leaves fiill, and tho 
)dnter is gathering, to that evening study which the mercy 
sir Heaven has provided in the book of salvation ; and while 
i&e shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of death, 
It n>eaks of that hand which can comfort and can save, and 
nrhich can conduct to those '' green pastures, and those still 
fratersy" where there is an eternal spring for the children of 
Qqd. — From Aliion*9 Sermons on the Seasons. 

THE CimiSTIAN MOTHER AND AVIFR 

What a public blessing, what an instrument of the most 
exalted good, is a virtuous Christian mother 1 It would 
reouire a &r other pen than mine to trace the merits of such 
a ^laracter. How many perhaps who now hear me, feei 
Aiat they owe to it all the virtue and piety that adorns 
diepi ; or may recollect at this moment, some saint in heaven 
lliat Inrought them into light to labour for their happiness, 
tenrporal and eternal. No one can be ignorant of die irxe^ 
nstihle influence which such a mother possesses in forming 
me hearts of her children, at a season when nature takes iu 
Klsson and example at every pore. Confined by duty and 
inclination within the walls of her own house, every hous 
cff l^er life becomes an hour of instruction, every feature of 
£^ conduct a transplanted virtue. MetLinks I behold her 
Ifbicircled by her beloved charge, like a being more than 
Kiiinaii, to which every mind is bent, and every eye di- 
n^ll^ljecL ; the eager simplicity of infimcy inhaling firom her 
Im the sacred truths of religion, in adapted phrase and fa^ 
x^Ur story ; the whole rule of their moral and religious 
£ides simplified for easier infusion. The countenance of 
this fi>nd and anxious parent all beaming with delight and 
ltfre> and her eye raised occasionally to heaven in fervent 
si^iptication. for a blessing on her work. O wliat a glorious 
palH does such a woman act on the great theatre of huma- 
m^, and how much is the mortal to be pitied who is not 
stnick with the image of such excellence ! When. I look 
to its eansequencea direct and remote, 1 se^ ^^ -^^skd^ *^is^ 
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has raised and coldrated, spreading tlurougli the camnm- 
mtj with the richest increase of fruit ; I see her difinsiiig 
happiness and virtue through a great portion of the hnmaD 
nice. I can fiancy generations yet nnhom rienng to •prawe 
and to hail her worm, and I adore that €k)d who can des- 
tine a single hmnan creatore to be the stem of such ex- 
tended and incalculable benefit to the world. It is scaiee 
possible for the human mind to offer an argument moore 
powerful in support of an institution like this, to those 
whose yiewB are Christian and public 

In the character of wife we find a yirtuons woman equally 
existing for the happiest purposes. Marriage, it is true, 
is often a state in wmch neither of the parties is much the 
better fi>r coming together. When all study and considera- 
tion of their worth is put out of the question in the motrres 
that bring on the connection, the result must generallj be, 
and naturally is, both unfavourable to their felicity and thdr 
manners. Judge what a miserable business it is that ter- 
minates at best, after a short period, in a compromise to 
detest each other, with ceremony and politeness, and pursue 
their respective ways of folly or depravity, according to their 
&ncy; a case where terms of endearment are used that the 
heart disavows, and a mask of union and affection pnt on 
in the vain hope of blindfolding the world. Yet sudi, I 
&ar, is the &te of many, many a pair, and must erer be so 
where the only inducement to the state is passion, interest 
or the pride of alliance. Nothing, however, is more true 
than what the apostle has asserted, that a Christian wi& h 
the salvation of her husband. For surely if any thing can 
have power to wean a man from evil, it is the living image 
of all that is perfect, constantly before his eyes, in me per- 
son whom, next to God, he is forced to reverence andie- 
lE^ect ; and who, next to Gbd, he must be assured, has his 
present and friture felicity most at heart ; who joins to the 
influence of her example, the most assiduous attention to 
please, who knows, from the experience of every hour, 
where his errors and vices may be assailed with any pro- 
spect of success ; who is instructed, by the close study of 
ms disposition, when to speak, and when to be silent ; who 
watdies and distinguishes that gleam of reflection which no 
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eje com perceiye but Her own ; who can fascinate by the 
mildness and hnmility of her manner, at the moment she 
Banostnlates and reproyes ; who receives him with smiles 
ana kindness, even when conscience smites him the most 
with a sense of his neglect and unworthiness ; who has 
■farays a resource at hand in his difficulties, and tender apo- 
logies to lepriere him from himself; and a gracious presen- 
timent erer on her lips, that the day will come when he will 
know how to yalue the advantages of good conduct, and 
ihe unruffled serenity of virtue. Yes, my brethren, the 
miiiistiy of such a woman is daily found to work the re- 
abnnatian of our sex, when all other resoiu-ces fiiil ; when 
ndiher misfortune, nor shame, nor the counsels of friendship, 
nor the considerations of hell or heaven, have any more effect 
lihaia the whistling of the elements. Merciful God ! how 
aealouflly should we therefore labour to difiFuse such cha- 
xacterB through the people ; and how little perhaps do we 
xeflecty when we turn to these orphans, to what sacred, 
"what glorious ends they arc destined.— «jFVom ifte Works of 
A§ Seo. Dean Kirwan. 

RELIGIOUS RETIREMENT. 

Beli^ous retirement takes off the impression which the 
neoghbourhood of evil example has a tendency to make upon 
ibe mind. The world, my mends, is not in general a school 
cf Tiitae, it is often the scene of vanity and vice. Corrupted 
aDKmeTB) vicious deeds, evU commimications, surround us 
oa every side. From our first entrance into life, we become 
■pectatoxB of the vicious, and "witnesses to the commission 
elf sin. This presence of the i\ickcd lessens our natural 
liOiRor at a crime, it renders the idea of vice familiar to the 
mind, and insensibly lulls asleep that guarded circumspee- 
tioa which ought always to be awake. Besides this conta- 
mm of evil example, the unhappy proneness of men to 
mutate the manners of those with whom they live, adds 
•faengtih to the temptations of the world. Our favourable 
opinion of the person extends to the action he commits, 
svd bj our fi&tal fondness of imitation, we do what we see 
done. Our way then in the world lies through snares and 
piecipiees; we see and we hear at the "peA oi wa wis^%. 
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Xli^ cO]i|;agi(»i in which we lire, transfuaes itsdf into ovr 
j/m^ ^ow oftea is the purity of the closet Ural amid ttlie 
poUutioo. qS the. world, the good resolutions of the 
give waj. to. bustle and business, or to the career of. 
mi the da^ that b^gan with innocence and deyotioiiy 
b^ vanity and vice I Temptations in ev^zj toaa 
your innoceoice, and the adversary of your «oui is foe evtr 
on the watch. One £tlse step may send you to the bottoat 
vf the precipioe. One word spoken in passion, hath ff!r^m 
)dse |o. quarrels that have lasted through lile. A aiii|^ 
glance of envy, of revenge, or of impure desire, hath raisad 
9. conflagration which could onlv be quenched by bloods Xo 
avoid the pollution with which the world is infected, te 
keep off the intrusion of vain and sinful thoughts, enter 
Into thy chamber, and shut thy doors around thee. There 
the wicked cease from troubling, there the man who is 
wearied of the world is at rest. There the glare of exte»» 
nal objects disappears, and the chains that bound yoit' to 
the world are broken* There you shut out the strife oi 
tongues, the impertinences of the idle, the lies of the vaus( 
th^ scandal of the malicious, the slanders of the de&mor; 
and all that world of iniquity which proceeds from tho 
tongue. In this asylum tny safety dwells. To thy ho^ 
retreat, an impure guest dares not approach. Enjoying iim 
blessed calm and serenity of thy own mind, thou h^wert 
the tempest raging around thee and spending its strenglbi 
the objects of sense being removed, the appetites mdeh 
they excited, depart along with them. The scene hemg 
shifted, and the actors gone, the passions which they xaiseA 
die away. r- 

In the second place, this devout retirement is &vourayi9 
for fixing pious purposes in the mind, and strengthening 4iiir 
habits of virtue. We are so formed by the Author of oqd 
aa£ure, that the material objects with which we are swh 
rounded raise ideas in us, and make impressions upon 110 
meroly by their own nature, and without any assistance fiiNP 
oui^sdvfs. There are motions in the body which are invih* 
Ijantary and spontaneous, and there are impressiona iniha 
mind which are as much out of our power. At the^ fiHh 
fence of certain objects, we fecj certain passions whether we 
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vfU CT not ; we cannot command the emotions which arise 
II the mind ; on many occasions we are merely passive to 
lie^infinenoe of external things. Wlien imminent danger 
imatens, or the shriek of jeopardy is heard, the heart 
iuobsy the hlood takes the alarm, and the spirits are agi- 
sted without onr direction or consent. As the nature of 
tbe plant is affected hy the soil where it grows, as the na- 
tee of the animal is aiK^cted hy the pasture where he ranges 
lo die diaracter of the man who never thinks, who never 
relireB into himself, arises from the mode of life in which 
b» is engaged. His mind is in suhjcction to the ohjects 
Mrhich surround him. He passes from ohject to ohject as 
Ike scene changes hefore him, and he is delivered over from 
iiasuioii to passion according to the events which vary his 
life. Thus in society we are in a great measure governed 
hy aoeidents, and the mind is passive to the impressions 
irliieh it receives. 

■ Bat in solitude m'c are in a world of our oiofi. We can 
odU up what ideas, and converse with what ohjects we please. 
Wse can say to one desire, " go," and to another, " come.* 
Daailed no longer with the iaise glitter of the world, we 
open our eyes to the beauties of that better country which 
is m heavenly one ; stunned no more with the noise of folly, 
wkf oan listen in silence to the still small voice. Escaped 
boas the broad way, we set out on the narrow path. Tnat 
is-tiie place, and then is the time to seal the useful truth, 
Mod to fix ^e pious purpose. Then you can best recollect 

rir native strength, and stir up the grace of God which is 
yon. Then at leisure you can reflect by what tempta- 
tions you were formerly foiled, that you may guard against 
Asm in the time to come ; foreseeing the evil day, you will 
look out for the best support when it comes ; and, putting 
on the whole armour of God, you will be able to resist the 
Smj darts of the evil one, and to go forth conquering and 
to" oonqaer. By these means the good thoughts which were 
aoattered up and down your life will he coUected together, 
and settle m a fixed purpose of new obedience. The va- 
tidfQS rays thus converging into one, will kindle into a fer- 
▼sat 1kiie.^^From L^mtV Sermons, 

p 
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THE DEATH OF THE WICEEIX 

The remembrance of the post, and the fiew of the pfe- 
sent, would be little to the expiring sinner ; could he ooiifine 
himself to these, he would not be so completely miseiaUe ; 
but the thought of a futurity oonTulse him wiui horror and 
despair. Tlmt futurity, that incomprehensible region of 
darVness, which he now approaches, conscience his cnily 
companion ; that futurity, that unknown land from which 
no travellar has erer returned, where he knows not whom 
he shall find, nor what awaits him ; that futurity, that &- 
ihomless abyss, in which his mind is lost and Mwildered, 
and into which he must now plunge^ ignorant of his des* 
tiny; that futurity, that tomb, t£at residence of hoiror, 
where he must now occupy his place amongst the ashes 
and the carcases of his ancestors ; that futurity, that in- 
comprehensible eternity, eyen the aspect of which he cannot 
Bopport ; that futurity, in a word, that dreadful judgment to 
wmch, before the wrath of God, he must now appear, and 
lender account oi a life, of which eyeiy moment idmoet has 
been occupied by crimes. Alas I while he only looked to- 
ward to this terrible futurity at a distance, he made an m- 
fanous boast of not dreading it ; he continually demanded. 
With a tone oi blasphemy and derision. Who is returned 
fiom it ? He ridiculed the yulgar apprehensions^ and piqued 
himself upon his undaunted courage. But from the moment 
that the hand of God is upon him ; from the moment that 
death approaches near, that the gates of etoniiy open to x^ 
ceiye hiini, and that he touches upon that terrible futurity, 
itgainst which he seemed so £:>rtified — ah I he then becomes 
either weak, trembling, dissolred in tears, raising up sup- 
pliant hands to heayen, or gloomy, silent, agitated, reydhr- 
ing within himsdf the most dreadful thoujphts, and no 
longer expecting more consolation or mercy, from his weak 
tears and lamentations, than from his frenzies and despair. 
Yes, my brethren, this imfbrtunate wretdi, who had 
always lulled himsdf in his excesses, always flattered him- 
self that one good moment alone was necessarj, one senti- 
ment of compunction before deadi, to appease the anger of 
God, despairs then of his clemency. In yain is he told of 
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his eternal mercies ; lie feels to v/hai a degree he is un- 
worthy of them. In vain the minister of the church en- 
deavours to soothe his terrors, by opening to him the bosom 
of his diyine mercy ; these promises touch him little, be- 
cause he knows well that the charity of the churcli, which 
neyer despairs of salvation for its children, cannot, however, 
alter the awful jud^ents of the justice of God. In vain 
is he promised n)r]eiveness of his crimes ; a secret and ter- 
rible voice resounos from the bottom of his heart, and tcUs 
him that there is no salvation for the impious, and that he 
can have no dependence upon promises which are given to 
his miseries, rather than to the truth. In vain is he ex- 
horted to apply to those last remedies which the church 
oflEers to the dying ; he regards them as desperate reliefs, 
which are hazarded when hope is over, and which are be- 
stowed more for the consolation of the Hving, than from 
any prospect of utility to those who are departing. Ser- 
fants of Jesus Christ are called in to support him in this 
last moment ; whilst all he is enabled to do, is secretly to 
envy their lot, and to detest the misery of his own ; his 
friflfids and relations are assembled round his bed to receive 
bis last sighs, and he turns away from them his eyes, be- 
€0080 he finds still amidst them the remembrance of his 
crimes. Death, however, approaches : the minister endea- 
Tours to support, by prayer, that spark of life which still 
remains : *^ Depart, Christian soul," says he : He says not 
to him. Prince, grandee of the world, depart. During his 
lifis, the public monuments were liardly sufficient for the 
number and pride of lus titles. In this last moment, they 

S'ye him that title alone which he had received in baptism ; 
le only one to which he had paid no attention, and the 
only one which can remain to him for ever. Depart, 
Christian soul. Alas ! he had lived as if the body had 
fbxxned his only being and treasure ; he had even tried to 
pecgoade himself that his soul was nothing ; that man is 
only a composition of flesh and blood, and that eveiy thing 
penshes with us. He is now informed that it is his body 
which is nothing but a morsel of clay, now on the point of 
cmmbling into pieces ; and that his only immortal bftv\\%^s^ 
that soul, that image of the Divinity, t^iatVoifeWv^^^^-^'^^s^^ 
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c^lKiblc of knoi^'ing mid loving its Creator, which now pre- 
]>ar('s to quit its earthly mansion, and appear before his 
awful tril)unal. Depart, Cliristian soul. You bad looked 
upon the earth as your country, and it was onhr a place ef 
pilgrimage, from which you must depart. The chmdi 
thought to hare announced glad tidings to you, the expixB- 
tion of your exilement, in announcing the diasohition d 
your earthly frame. Alas ! and it only brings you meks- 
choly and ^ghtful news, and opens the commencement of 
your miseries and anguish. 

Then, the expiring sinner, no longer finding in the r^ 
memljnmcc of the past, but regrets much oyerwhelm Ina; 
in all which tsikos place around him, but images lAoA 
afflict him ; in the thoughts of futurity, but horrors whidi 
nppal him ; no longer knowing to whom to haye recounef 
lutither to created beings, who now Icaye him ; nor to tk 
world, which yaiiishcs ; nor to men, who cannot saye bin 
from death ; nor to the just God, whom he looks upon as 
a declared enemy, and from whom he has no indulgence to 
expect ; a thousimd horrors occupy his thoughts ; he tor- 
ments, he agitates himself, in order to fly from death wbidi 
gnisps him, or at least to fly from himself. From his es- 
piriiig eyes issue something, I know not what, of dark nd 
gloomy, which expresses the fury of his soul ; in his anguh) 
he utters words interrupted by sobs, which arc unintelhgibk^ 
and to which they know not whether repentance or despff 
giyes birth. lie is seized ^vith conyulsions, which they an 
Ignorant whether to ascribe to the actual dissolution of bis 
body, or to the soul which feels the approach of its Judge, 
lie deeply sighs ; and they know not whether the remesi- 
brance of his past crimes, or the despair at quitting lifc 
f(»rces from him sudi groans of anguish. At last, in the 
midst of these melancholy exertions, his eyes fix, his fes* 
turr*s change, his countenance becomes disfigured, his livid 
lips conyulsiyely separate ; his whole frame qniyers ; taA 
by this last effort, his imfortunate soul tears itself rela^ 
tantly from that body of clay, falls into the hands of its CM 
and finds itself alone at the foot of the awful tribunaU-' 
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▲ GENERAL THANKSGIVING.—From the Litnrpy. 

JJmiglity God, Father of all niorcioj^ wo thine unworthy 
8errauits do giye thee most hunihlc and hearty thanks for 
all thj goodness and loying kindness to us, and to all men. 
We bless thee for our creation, preser^'ation, and all tlie 
UessingB of this life, hut ahove all for thine inestimahle lovo 
in the redemption of the world hy our Ix)nl Jesus Christ ; 
finr the means of grace, and for the hope of glory. And we 
beseech thee giye us that due sense of all thy mercies, that 
our hearts may bo imfeignedly thankiul, and that we may 
shonr forth thy praise, not only with our lips, but in our 
Hyes, by giying up ourselves to thy service, and by walking 
before thee in holiness and righteousness all our dayf^ 
tbroorii Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom with theo and 
ike Holy Ghost be all honour and glon*, world without 
end. Amen. 

PASSAGK FROM SCRIPTIRIC. 

Who is this that cometh from £dom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah ? This that is glorious in his ap})arel, tnivel- 
finff in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
iknteousness, miffhty to saye. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel, and tliy garments like him that trcadctli in 
tke yrine-&t ? I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of 
die people there was none with me : for I will tread them 
in mine anger, and trample them in my furv*, and their 
Uood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain 
all my raiment. For the day of vengeance is in mine hearty 
and uie year of my redeemed is come. And I looked, and 
Aere was none to help ; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold : therefore mine own arm brought salvation 
nntD me, and my fury it upheld me. And I will tread down 
the people in mine anger, and make them drunk in my 
fiuT) and I will bring down their strength to the earth. I 
win mention the loving kindnesses of the Loni, and the 
'padacs of the Lord, according to tUl that the Lord hath be* 
•towed on us, and the great goodness to'wards tho house of 
Israel, which he hath bestowed on tUom,^ acco^dm^ \.^ VS^ 
mercies^ and according to the multitude oi \u&\w[Sxv^V\vi.V 
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nesses. For lie said, Surely they are my people, cliildren tbat 
will not lie : so he was their ^yiour. In all their affliction 
he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence sayed them 
in his love and in his pity he redeemed them, and he bare 
them, and carried them all the days of old. But they re- 
helled, and vexed his holy Spirit, therefore he was tiimed 
to he their enemy, and he fought against them. Then be 
remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, saying, 
Where is he that brought them up out of the sea with tbe 
shepherd of his flock ? Where is he that put his holy S^iiit 
within him ? that led them by the right hand of Mosos^ 
with his glorious arm, dividing the water before them, to 
make himself an everlasting Name ? that led them thron^^ 
the deep as an horse in the wilderness, that they should n^ 
stumhle ? As a heast goeth down into the valley, the Spiiit 
of the Lord caused him to rest : so didst thou lead tbj 
people, to make thyself a glorious Name. Look down frm 
heaven, and behold from the habitation of thy holiness 
and of thy glory. Doubtless thou art our Father, thongt 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not 
Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer, thy Nam« tf 
fipom everlasting. O Lord, why hast thou made us to at 
£R>m thy ways, and hardened our hearts from ihyfetf^ 
Betum for thy servants' sake, the tribes of thine inheiitanoe. 
The people of thy holiness have possessed it but a B^ 
while : our adversaries have trodden down thy sanctuaiy* 
We are thine, thou never barest rule over them ; they wtf« 
not called by thy name. 
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ORATION OF JESOHINES AGAINST DEMOSTHENKS. 

[It was usual with the Athenians, and, indeed, with all the Greeto, 
when thej would express their sense of extraordinary merit, to cro^ 
the person so distinguished with a ohi^et ci olire interwom v>^ 
gold. The ceremony was performed in some populous asscanblf* ^ 
vcned either for business or entertainment ; ana proclamation was DUW® 
in due form, of the honour thus conferred, nod the servioes fiv ir^ 
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it was bestowed. To prooure sach an honour for Dcmosthenefl, at this 
tertieular jnnctare, was thought the most effectual moans to confound 
the damoor of his enemies. He had lately been entrusted Ti^ith the 

Sair of the ftntifieations of Athens, in which he expended a connider- 
e sum of his own, over and above the public appointment, and thus 
enlaiged the work bevond the letter of his instructions. It was tliero- 
fore agreed that Ctesiphon, one of his zealous friends, should take this 
oaendoii of moving the senate to prepare a decree (to be ratified by the 
popular assembly) reciting this particular service of Demosthenes, re- 
presenting him as a citizen of distinscuished merit, and ordaining that 
a GoLDXN Crown (as it was called) should be conferred upon him. 
To ghne this transaetion the greater solemnity, it was moved that the 
oeremony should be performed in the theatre of Bacchus, during the 
featival held in honoor of that god, when not only the Athenians, but 
oliher Greeks from all parts of the nation, were assembled to see the 
tragedies exhibited in that festivaL The senate agreed to the resola- 
tftoo. Bat, before it oould be referred to the popular assembly for their 
eonfirmatkon, .£schines, who had examined the whole transaction with 
an the severitv that hatred and jealousy could inspire, pronounced it 
inegnlar and illegal, both in team and matter ; and without delay ai- 
auned the common privU^:e of an Athenian citizen, to commence a 
nit against Ctesiphon, as the first mover of a decree repugnant to the 
laws, a crime of a very heinous nature in the Athenian polity.] 

Iq sach a aitnation of affairs, and in such disorders, as 
yoa yourselyes are sensible of, ike only method of saving 
the wrecks of goyemment is, if I mistake not, to allow full 
liberty to accuse those who hare inyaded jour laws. Bat 
if you shut them up, or suffer others to do this, I prophesy 
that you will fiedl insensibly, and that very soon, under a 
tyrannical power. For you know, Athenians, that govern- 
ment is divided into three kinds ; monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy. As to the two former, they are governed at the 
will and pleasure of those who reign in cither; whereas 
established laws only, reign in a popular state. I make 
these observations, therefore, that none of you may be ig- 
norant, but, on the contrary, that every one may be entirely 
assured that the day he ascends the seat of justice, to exa- 
mine an accusation upon the invasion of the laws, that very 
day he goes to give judgment upon his own independence. 
And, indeed, the legislature, who is convinced that a free 
state can support itself no longer than the laws govern, 
takes particular care to prescribe this form of an oath to 
judgeiB, ** I will judge according to the laws." The remem- 
Diance, therefore, of this, being deeply imi^lanted \sv ^<5?Qet 
mindis^ 10129^ inspire you with a just abliOTicsxfcSi oi ^scj ^«3l- 
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mus vrba^^er who daie transgress them by rash dedrees^ 
and tbftt far fi^m erer looldng upon a transgression of 4hiA 
Idnd as a small fault, you always consider it as an eBormoni 
ufiA. ea{atd orime. Do not suffer, then, any one to m^e 
yiOli (depart from so wise a principle — ^But, as in the army, 
GKm^ on^oif you would be ashamed to quit the post assigned 
iim^hjf the -general ; so let every one of you be this day 
;Sk3hai»ed to ^andon the post which the laws haye giren you 
iQ t]2«$. commonwealth. What post ?-^that of protectcMs of 
the/government 

, Must we in your person crown the author of the puUie 
c^Ji^nitieS) or must we destroy him ? And, indeed, what 
im^icpeeted reyolutions, what unthought^f catastn^heshaffe 
fire. mot seen in our days! The king of Persia, that king 
^bp opened a passage through Mount Athos ; who bound 
tbo Hellespont in chains ; who was so imperious as to com* 
m^nd the Greeks to acknowledge him soyereign both of sea 
a|)d land ; who in his letters and dispatches presumed to 
^lyje. himself the soyereign of the world from the rising to 
tt^^ getting of the sun ; fights now, not to rule oyer the rest 
oftmankind, but to save ms own life. Do not we see those 
i^ery men who signalised their zeal in the belief of Delphi^ 
i^^ted both with the glory, for which that powerful Idng 
YfBA once so conspicuous, and with the title of the chief m 
tlie Greeks against him ? As to Thebes, which borden 
:^pon. Attica^ have we not seen it disappear in one day horn 
^ae midst of Greece ? And with regard to the unhappy 
liiacedeemonians, what calamities have not be&Ilen then, 
^i^ for taking but a small part of the spoils of the temple ? 
They, who ibrmerjiy assumed a superiority over Greece, are 
they <not now going to send ambassadors to Aletcander s 
court ; to bear, the name of hostages in his train ; to beo«md 
a spectacle of misery ; to bow the knee before the moiiardb ; 
sjoJ^it.them^lves and their country to hi4.n^ercy ; and ee^ 
qejve :Suoh laws as a conqueror, a conqueror they attacked 
^l^ti shall think fit to prescribe them ? Athens itself, th«i 
common refuge of the Greeks ; Athens, formerly peopkd 
Tj^th ^nbassadors, who flocked to claim. its almighty ^m)- 
t^tiooy is not this city now obliged to %ht, not to obtain a 
8]aper}onty over the Greeks, but to preserve itself from.de** 
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strocdon ? Sach are the misfbrtuncs irhich Demosthencn 
has farou^ht upon rus, since his intermeddling vrith the ad- 
vunistnition. 

Imagine then, Athenians, when he shall in\nte the con- 
fidants and accomplices of his abject perfidy to range them<- 
adhres aronnd him, to^vards the close of his harangue ; ima- 
tnne then, Athenians, on your side, that you see the ancient 
DQBefectors of this commonwealth drawn up in battle array, 
round this rostrum where I am now speaking, in order to 
repulse that audacious band. Imagine you hear Solon, who 
strengthened the popular goremmcnt by such excellent 
hem ; that philosopher, that incomparable legislator, conjur- 
ing you with a gentleness and modesty becoming his cha- 
iBCter, not to set a higher yalue upon Dcmosthenes's oratorial 
flomishes, than upon your oaths and your hxws. Imagine 
you hear Aristides, who made so exact and just a diyiRion 
of the contributions imposed upon the Greelra for the com- 
mon cause ; that sage dispenser, who left no other inherit- 
ance to his daughters but the public gratitude, which was 
their portion ; imagine, I say, you hear him bitterly bewail- 
ing ihe outra^ous manner in which we trample upon jus- 
tice^ and spetudng to you in these Arords. What ! because 
Ardiniius of Zelia, that Asiatic, who passed through Athens, 
"vHliero he even enjoyed the rights of hospitality, had brought 
gold from the Medes into Greece ; your ancestors were going 
to send him to the place of execution, and banished him, not 
only from their city, but from all the countries dependent 
on them ; and will not you blush to decree Demosthenes, 
who has not, indeed, brought gold from the Medes, but 
has received such sums of money from all parts to betray 

ru, and now enjoys the fruit of his treasures ; will not you, 
say, blush to decree a crown of gold to Demosthenes ? 
Do you think that Themistocles, and the heroes who were 
Idfled in the battles of Marathon and Plattea, do you think 
die very tombs of your ancestors will not send forth groans 
if you crown a man who, by his own confession, has been 
fbac ever conspiring with barbarians to ruin Greece ! 

As to mvself, O earth 1 O sun ! O virtue ! and you, who 
are the sprmgs of true discernment, lights both. TMLt^aal^ccA 
aoguiiv4 ty" which we distinguish good, feoxa ^V^— \ ^3^ 
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you to witness that I hare used all my endeaTOvn to n* 
liere the state, and to plead her cause. I could have wished 
my speech had been equal to the greatness and impoctaaM 
of the subject ; at least, I con flatter myself with haring 
discharged my duty according to my abilities, if I have not 
done it according to my wishes. Do you, Athenians, ham 
the reasons you haye heard, and those which your wisdoB 
will suggest, do you pronounce such a judgment as is coih 
formabie to strict justice, and the common good demanih 
fix>m you. 

ORATION OF DEMOSTHENE& 

In the first place, ye men of Athens, I make my pnfv 
to all the powers of Heaven, that such afiections as I bne 
ever inyariably discoyered to this state, and ail its citi»Bi» 
you now may entertain for me, upon this present trid 
And (what concerns you nearly, what essentially eoooeai 
your religion and your honour)— -that the gods nu^ so dil^ 
pose your minds, as to permit me to proceed in my deftnec^ 
not as directed by my adversary (that would be serete ii- 
deed), but by the laws, and by your oath ; in which, to d 
the other equitable clauses, we find this expressly added— 
^^ each party shall have equal audience.'' This imports not 
merely that you shall not prejudge, not merely that the son 
impartiality shall be shown to both, but still further, W 
the contending parties shall each be left at full liberty li 
arrange, and to conduct his pleading, as his choice or jt^K" 
ment may determine. 

In many instances hath .Sschines the entire adTanftip 
in this cause. Two there are of more special moment 
First, as to our interest in the contest, we are on teiai 
utterly unequal ; for they are by no means points of equal 
import, for me to be deprived of your afiections, and Is 
him to be defeated in his prosecution. As to me— W* 
when I am entering on my defence, let me suppress entj 
thing invidious, sensible as I must be of this the advantage 
of my adversary. In the next place, such is the natmil 
disposition of mankind, that invective and accusation are 
heard with pleasure, wliile they who speak tiieir own piaiMi 
iire receired with impatience, liva, \\ica<»Sa ^&kfc ^ml'vliick 
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commands a fiiTOUiable acceptance ; that which must prove 
i^GsiisiTe to every single hearer is reserved for me. If, to 
goaxd against this disadvantage, I should decline all mention 
of my own actions, I know not by what means I could refute 
tiie charge, or establish my pretensions to this honour. If, 
on the other hand, I enter into a detail of my whole conduct, 
private and politica], I must be obliged to speak perpetually 
of myself. Here then I shall endeavour to preserve M 
ponible moderation : and what the circumstances of the 
case necessarily extort from me, must, in justice, be imputed 
to him who first moved a prosecution so extraordinary. 

But, since he hath insisted so much upon the event, I 
will hazard a bold assertion. But, in the name of heaven ! 
let it not be deemed extravagant ; let it be weighed with 
ondour. I say, then, that h^ we all known what fortune 
wai to attend our efforts ; had we all foreseen the final issue ; 
had you foretold it, iBschines ; had you bellowed out your 
tecriUe denunciations (you whose voice was never heard) ; 
Jtt even in sudi a case, must this city have pursued the 
my same conduct, if she had retained a thought of glory, 
of her ancestors, or of future times. For thus she could 
eoly hove been deemed unfortunate in her attempts ; and 
adflfortanes are the lot of all men, whenever it may please 
heaven to inflict them. But if that state which once claimed 
the first rank in Greece, had resigned this rank in time of 
danger, she had incurred the censure of betraying the whole 
nation to the enemy. What part of Greece, what part of 
the barbarian world, has not heard that the Thebans in their 
period of success, that the Lacedaemonians, whose power 
was older and more extensive, that the king of Persia, 
would have cheerfully and joyfully consented that this state 
should enjoy her own dominions, together with an acces- 
sion of territory ample as her wishes, upon this condition, 
that she should receive law, and suffer another state to pre- 
ride in Greece ? But, to Athenians, this was a condition 
unbecoming their descent, intolerable to their spirit, repug- 
nant to their nature. Athens never vras once known to 
live in a slavish though a secure obedience to unjust and 
arbitrary power. No, our whole history is one series of 
noUe conteBta &r pre-eminence ; the wWAa igecvsA ^1 ^^'os. 
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exUtenee hath been spent in bmvinff dangeis for the sak^ 
of glory and renown. And so higmy do you esteem sacb 
oondact, so consonant to the Athenian character, that those 
of your ancestors who were most distinguished in the pur- 
suit of it, are ever the most favourite objects of your praise. 
And with reason. For who can reflect without astotdsh- 
nent upon the magnanimity of those men, who resigned 
their lands, gave up their city, and embarked in their shi^ 
to avoid the odious state of subjection! Who choie 
Themistocles, the adviser of this conduct, to command their 
ferces ; and, when Crysylus proposed that they should yield 
to the terms prescribed, stoned him to death ? Nay, the 
public indignation was not yet allayed. Your very wives 
inflicted the same vengeance on his wife. For the AthenitfM 
of that day looked out for no speaker, no general, to procore 
them a state of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit to 
reject even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that life 
in- freedom. Should I then attempt to assert, that it was I 
who inspired you with sentiments worthy of yoiir ancestors, 
I should meet the justsresentment of every hearer. No, it 
k-my point to show, that such sentiments are properly your 
own ; that they were the sentiments of my country kmg be-* 
fore my days. I claim but my share of merit in having acted 
on such principles in every part of my administration. He 
then who condemns every part of my administration, he who 
directs you to treat me with severity as one who hath iu- 
volved the state in terrors and dangers, while he labotm ^^ 
deprive me of present honour, robs you of the applause of all 
posterity. For if you now pronounce that, as my public in- 
duct hath not been right, Otesiphon must stand condettised^ 
it must be thought that you yourselves have acted wrong, v^ 
that you owe your present state to the caprice of forttme^' 
hut it cannot be ! No, my countrymen ! it caimot be you 
have acted wrong, in encountering danger bravely, for iW 
libevty and the safety of all Greece. No I by those generotw 
souls of ancient times who were exposed at Marathon f "Bf 
IhiOBe who stood arrayed at Plataea ! By those who encdt^-^' 
tired the Persian fleet at Salamis ; who fought at Artini^^' 
sium I By all those iUustrious sons of Athens, whb#Tl^^ 
mains lie deposited in the public monumentiyl All'^^ 
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whom receired ilie same honourable interment from their 
oountiy ; not those only who prevailed, not those only who 
were yictorious— -and with reason. AVhat was the part of 
gallant men, they all performed : their success was such as 
the supreme director of the world dispensed to each. 

As to those pubUc works so much the object of your 
lidicole, they undoubtedly demand a due share of honour 
and applause ; but I rate them far beneath the great merits 
of my administration. It is not with stones nor bricks that 
I hare fortified the city. It is not from works hke these 
that I derive my reputation. AVould you know my methods 
of fortifying ? Examine, and you will find them in the anus, 
the towns, the territories, the harbours I have secured ; the 
lumes, the troops, the armies I haA'e raised. These are the 
works by which I defended Attica, as far as human fore- 
sight could defend it : these are the fortifications I drew round 
oar whole territory, and not the circuit of our harbour, or 
af our city only. Li these acts of policy, in these provisions 
for a war, I never yielded to Philip. No ; it was our gene- 
rals and our confederate forces who yielded to fortune. 
Would you know the proo& of this ? They are plain and 
evident. Consider: what was the part of a ^thfiil citizen ; 
^. a. prudent, an active, and an honest minister ? Was ho 
not to secure Eubo&a as our defence against all attacks by 
sell ? Was he not to make Bceotiu our barrier on the midr- 
land side? The cities bordering on Peloponnesus, our 
hilwark on that quarter ? Was he not to attend with due 
precaution to the importation of com, that this trade might 
be protected through all its progress up to our own harbour ? 
Was he not to cover those districts which he commanded by 
seasoxiable detachments, as the Proconesus, the Chersone- 
suSy and Tenedos ? To exert himself in the assembly for this 
poxpose ; while with equal zeal he laboured to gain others 
to our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, Abydos, and 
Euboea ? Was he not to cut off the best and most impor- 
tfipt resources of our enemies, and to supply those in which 
our.countzy was defective ? — and all this you gained by my 
comisek and my administration. Such counsels, and sud^ 
an administration, as must appear, upon a fair and equitable 
▼iew, the result ofsttict integrity ; sueh. «k»\fi&\Mii^^wi5S^^ 
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juneture vnimproTed through ignonmee or treachery ; tsoA 
as eyer had their due effect^ as far as the judgment and 
abilities of oae man could prove effectual. But if some 
superior being, if the power of fortune, if the misconduct of 
generals, if the iniquity of jour traitoris, or if all these toge- 
ther, broke in upon us, and at length inrolved us in one 
feneral devastation, how is Demosthenes to be blamed? 
lad there been a single man in each Grecian state to act 
the same part which I supported in this city : nay, had bvl 
one such man been found in Thessaly, and one in Arcadiai 
actuated by my principles, not a single Greek, eithor beyond 
or on this side ThennopylaB, could have experienced the 
misfortunes of this day. All then had been free and inde* 
pendent, in perfect tranquillity, security, and happiness, nn- 
controlled in their several communities by any foreign power, 
and filled with gratitude to you and to your state, the 
authors of these blessings so extensive and so predoiM. 
And all this by my means. 

CTCEROTg ORATION AGAINST VERRES. 

The time is come, fisthers, when that which has long bees 
wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has been 
subject to, and removing the imputations against trials, is 
(not by human contrivance, but superior direction) elfee- 
tually put in our power. An opinion has long prevailed, 
not only here at home^ but likewise in foreign countries^ 
both dangerous to you and pernicious to the state, namely, 
that in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, however 
clearly convicted. There is now to be brought upon Ins 
trial before you, to the confusion, I hope, ci the propagafeon 
of this slanderous imputation, one, whose life and action 
condemn him in the opinion of all impartial persons ; hot 
who, according to his own reckoning, and declared depend- 
ence upon his riches, is aheady acquitted ; I mean GaiOB 
Terres. I have undertaken this prosecution, fathers, at the 
general desire, and with the great expectation of the Romaa 
people ; not that I might draw envy upon that ilhistiieiB 
order of whidi the accused happens to be, hut with the 
direct design of clearing your justice and impartiality bcAce 
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die world. For I liave brought upon his trial, one whose 
CQi^iict has been such, that, in passing a just sentence upon 
bmi, you will have an opportunity of re-establishing the 
cndit of such trials ; of recovering whateyer may be lost of 
die £EiTOur of the Roman people ; and of satisfying foreign 
■tatoi and kingdoms in idliance with us or tributary to us. 
I demand justice of you, fathers, upon the robber of the 

Sblic treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
B inyader of the rights and pririleges of Romans, the 
■eonige and curse of Sicily. If tnat sentence is passed upon 
Idni which his crimes deserve, your authority, fathers, will 
be Tenerable and sacred in the eyes of the public. But 
if his great riches should bias you in his favour, I shall 
atill ffam one point, namely, to make it apparent to all the 
woorld that what was wanting in this case was not a crimi- 
nal nor a prosecutor; but justice, and adequate punish- 
Bent- 

For as those acts of violence, by which he has got his 
exorbitant riches, were done openly, so have his attempts to 
pervert judgment, and escape due punishment, been public^ 
and in open defiance of decency. He has accordingly said, 
that the only time he ever was afraid, was when he found 
the prosecution commenced against him by me, lest he 
ahoald not have time enough to dispose of a sufficient num- 
ber of presents in proper hands. Nor has he attempted to 
aecnre himself by the legal way of defence upon his triaL 
And, indeed, where is the learning, the eloquence, or the 
art, which would be sufficient to qualify any one for the 
defence of him whose whole life has been a continued series 
of the most atrocious crimes ? To pass over the shameful 
inregolarities of his youth, what does his qusestorship, the 
fint pnbUc employment he held, what does it exhibit but 
one continued scene of villanies ; Cneius Carbo plundered 
cf the public money by his own treasurer ; a consul stripped 
md betrayed ; an army deserted and reduced to want ; a 
prcmnoe robbed ; the civil and religious rights of a people 
mlated. The employment he held in Asia Minor and 
Bunphyli^ what did it produce, but the ruin of those 
eenntries ; in which houses, cities, and temples^ were robbed 
hgr him i There he acted over again ike «^Ti)& f^i\^ c^;^ssf9>» 
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torship, briDgiiig by his bad practices Cneius DolabelkL 
whose substitute he was, into disfgrace with tlie people, and 
then deserting him ; not only deserting, but eren aocuDf 
and betraying him. What i;\'as his conduct in his pm- 
torship here at home ? Let the plundered templeSi and 
public works neglected, that he might embezzle the moiu^ 
intended for carrying them on, bear witness. How did be 
discharge the oflicc of a judge ? Let those who suffered bf 
his injustice answer. But his prsatorship in Sicily crown 
all liis works of wickedness, and finishes a lasting monft* 
ment to his infamy. Tlie mischiefs done by him in tbd 
unhappy country, during the three years of his iniquiton 
administration, arc such, that many years under the wimt 
and best of pnetors will not be suf&cient to restore thiml 
to the condition in which he found them. For it is notoiioa^ 
that, during the time of his tyranny, tlie Sicilians neither eft- 
joyed the protection of their own original laws, of the icgt- 
lations made for their benefit by the lloman senate, upn 
their coming under tlic protection of the commonweaUii 
nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. No isr 
habitant of that ruined country has been able to keep poi- 
session of any thing, but what has either escaped the ittpr 
ciousness, or been neglected by the satiety, of that uniTenri 
plunderer. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily fa 
these three years. And his decisions have broken au heff 
all precedent, all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxei 
and unheard-of impositions, extorted frcm the indastriooi 
poor, are not to be computed. The most faithful allies (t 
the commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Romfli 
citizens have, like slaves, been put to death with torture!* 
The most atrocious criminals, for money, have been exempted 
from the deserved punishments ; 'md men of the most im- 
exceptionablc characters condemned and banished unheori. 
The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gatei.flf 
strong towns, opened to pirates and ruvagers. The soUun 
and sailors belonging to a province under the protection « 
the commonwealth, star\'ed to death. Whole fleets, to dii 
great detriment of the province, suffered to perish. Tbt 
ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greafaiMii 
the statues of heroes and i^iui<c^ casm^ ^\ and diB 
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temples stripped of their images. Aud these, his atrocious 
crimes, hare heen committed in so public a manner, that 
&ere is no one who has heard of his name but could reckon 
up his actions. 

Now, Yerres, I ask what you have to advance against 
Hub charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pre- 
tend ^^^ ^^y thing false, that eyen any thing aggrayated» 
18 alleged against you? Had any prince, or any state, 
committed the same outrage against the privilege of Roman 
citizens, should we not tlunk we had sufficient ground foi* 
declaring immediate war against them ? What punishment 
ought, men, to be inflict^ upon a tyrannical and ^^dcked 
preetor, who dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, mthin 
B^ht of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen Publius 
€}aTius Cosanus, only for his ha^dng asserted his privilege 
ixf dtizenship, and declared his intention of appeaUng to 
lihe justice of his country against a cruel oppressor, Avho 
had imjustly confined him in prison at Syracuse, whence 
he had just made his escape ? Tlie unhappy man, arrested 
as he was going to embark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicted pra?tor. With eyes darting fury, and a 
countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
Tictim of his rage to be stripped and rods to be brought ; 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, or 
even otsuspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. It 
vras in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am a 
Boman citizen; I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is 
now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The 
Uood-ihirsty prsetor, deaf to all he could mrge in his o>vii 
defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 
Thus, fethers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered 
ami£t his cruel sufferings were, ^' I am a Roman citizen." 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence and 
injbmy. But of so little service was this privilege to him, 
that while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order 
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ored; now trampled upon I Bat wliat tlien ? b it ccnne tor 
tills ? Shall an inferior magistrate, a goTemor, yrko holib 
lus whole power of ihe Roman people, in a-Boman proyinee^ 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture wit& fire anf 
red hot pktes of iron, and at kst put to the infbmous dea£k 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of 
innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying s^eo- 
tators, nor the majesty of the Roman conmionwealth, nor 
the fear of the justice of his countary, restrain the lic^atioiD 
and wanton ccuelty of a monster, who, in confidence- of his 
riches, strikes at Uie root of liberty, and sets mankind al 
defiance ? 

! conclude witih eiqnressing my hopes that yoto: wisdbm 
and justice, ^sithers, will not, by suffering the atrocious and 
unexampled insolence of Gaiua Yerres to escape tlie due 
punishment, leave room ta apprehend' the danger of a total 
subrersion of authority, and mtroduction of general anaxx:hj 
and confiision. 

SPEECH OF SCIPIO TO THE ROMAN ABMY.-^SboH. 

Were you, soldiers, the same army which I had with me 
in Gaul, I miffht well forbear saying any thing to yon at this 
time. For what occasion could there be to use exhortation 
to a cavalry that had so signally vanquished the squadrons 
of the enemy upon the Rhone ? or to legions, by whom that 
flame enemy, flying before them to avoid a battle, did, in 
effect, confess themselves conquered ? But as these troops^ 
having been enrolled for Spain, are there with my bromer 
Cneius, making war under my auspices (as was the will of 
the senate and people of Rome), I, that you might have a 
consul £oT your captain against Hannibal and the Carth»- 
einians, have freely offered myself for this war. Ton, tfien; 
have a new general, and I a new army. On this account, 
a few words from me to you will be neither improper nor 
unseasonable. 

That you may not be unapprised of what sort of enemies 
you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared from 
them^ they are the very same whom, in a former war, you 
vanquished both by land and sea; the jsame firom whom yov 
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took Sicily and Sardinia; and Trho hare been these twenty 
yean your tributaries. You vnR not, I presume, march 
against these men Trith only that courage with which yoa 
are wont to &ce othec enemies ; but with a certain anger 
and indignation, such as you would feel, if you saw your 
dayea, on a sudden, rise up in arms against you. Conquered 
and enflJayed, it is not boldness, but necessity, that urges 
them to battle; unless you can belierc that those idio 
afoided fighting when their army was entire, hayo acquired 
better hope by the loss of two-thirds of their horse and foot 
in the passage of the Alps. 

But you haye heard, perhaps, that, though they arc few 
in. number, they are men of stout hearts and robust bodies ; 
keroes of such strength and yigour as notliing is able to re- 
nt. Mere e£Bgies ! nay, shadows of men ! wretches ema- 
dated yrith hunger and benumbed with cold ! bruised and 
battered to pieces among the rocks and craggy cliffs ; their 
weimons broken, and their horses weak and foundered ! 
Siieh are the cayaliy, and such the in&ntry, with which you 
are going to contend : not enemies, but the fragments of 
enemies. There is nothing which I more apprehend, than 
that it will be thought Hannibal was yanquished by the 
Alps, before we had any conflict with him. But, perhaps, 
it was fitting it should be so ; and that, ^ith a people and 
a leader who had yiolated leagues and covenants, the gods 
fliemselyes, without man's hdp, shoidd begin the war, and 
bring it to a near condusion ; and that we, who, next to the 
gods, hare been injured and ofiended, should happily finish 
what they haye begun. 

I need not be in any fear that you should suspect me of 
swnng these things, merely to encourage you, while inwardly 
I haye different sentiments. What hindered me from going 
into Spain ? That was my province ; where I should have 
kad the less dreaded Asdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal with. 
Boi hearing, as I passed along the coast of Gaul, of this 
tnemy^s march, I landed my troops, sent the horse forward, 
and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part of my 
cayalry encountered and defeated that of the enemy. My 
in&ntzy not being able to overtake theirs^ which fied ho&xe 
ii%.I xetnnied to my £eet; and, wifli ail^ ^^ ^T:^^ii<vsi^ ^ 
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could use in so long a voyage by sea and land, am come to 
meet them at the foot of the Alps. Was it then my incli- 
nation to avoid a contest T^-ith this tremendous Hannibal? 
and have I met with him only by accident and unawares! 
or am I come on purpose to challenge him to the combat? 
I would gladly try whether the earm, mthin these twenty 
years, has brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians ; or 
whether they be the same sort of men who fought at the 
iEgates ; and whom, at £ryx,.you suffered to redeem them- 
selves at eighteen denarii per head ; whether this Hannibal, 
for labours and journeys, be, as he would be thought, the 
rival of Hercules ; or whether he be, what his &mer kft 
him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roman peo^ 
Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sagantam 
torment him, and make him desperate, he would baTe foae 
regard, if not to his conquered countiy, yet surely to bii 
own family, to his father's memory, to the treaty wiittfli 
with Amilcar's own hand. We might have starved hba it 
Eryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our yictonoai 
fleet, and in a few days have destroyed Carthage. At their 
humble supplication, we pardoned them ; we r^eased tiiem, 
when they were closely shut up, without a possibilitT of 
escaping ; wo made peace with them, when they were ooBr 
quercd. When they were distressed by the African mt, 
we considered them, we treated them, as a people muiar 
our protection. And what is the return they make ui ftr 
all these favours ? Under the conduct of a hare-biaiiiBd 
young man, they come hither to overturn our state, and hf 
waste our country. I could wish, indeed, that it were aot 
so; and that the war we are now engaged in concenei 
only our glory, and not our preservation. But the ocmteit 
at present is not for the possession of Sicily and Saidiiii8» 
but of Italy itself. Nor is there behind us another an^, 
which, if we should not prove the conquerors, mi^ make 
head against our victorious enemies. There are no moR 
Alps for them to pass, which might give us leisure to noe 
new forces. No, soldiers ; here you must make your staa^ 
as if you were just now before the walls of Borne. hA 
every one reflect that he is now to defend, not bk own ptf- 
Bon only, but his wife, \ns e\u\da:«!Ci, \3ca \ksdo^\nMi * * -^ 
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Yet, let not private considerations alone possess our minds ; 
let OB remember that the eyes of the senate and people of 
Borne are upon us ; and that, as our force and courage shall 
now proye, such nvill be the fortune of that city, ana of the 
Roman empire. 

SPEECH OF HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS.— X/ry. 

■ 

I know not, soldiers, wheiher you or your prisoners be 
encompassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and neces* 
sities. Two seas enclose you on the right and lefit — not a 
diip to flee to for escaping. Before you is the Po, a river 
broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind you are 
the Alps, over which, even when your numbers were undi- 
minished, you were hardly able to force a passage. Here 
tiien, soldiers, you must either conquer or die, the very first 
hour you meet the enemy. But the same fortune which 
has Iffld you \mder the necessity of fighting, has set before 
your eyes those rewards of victory, than which no men arc 
ever wont to wish for greater from the immortal gods, 
fiboiild we by our valour recover only Sicily and Sardinia^ 
which were ravished firom oiu: fathers, those would be no 
inconsiderable prizes. Yet, what are these ? The wealth 
of Rome, whatever riches she has heaped together in the 
spoils of nations, all these, with the masters of them, will 
BO yours. You have been long enough employed in driving 
Ae cattle upon the vast mountains of Lusitania and Celti* 
beria; you have hitherto met with no reward worthy of the 
iabours and dangers you have imdergone. The time is now 
come to reap the full recompense of your toilsome marches 
over so many mountains and rivers, and through so many 
naticms, all of them in arms. This is the place which for- 
.tmie has appointed to be the limits of your labours ; it is 
here that you will fmish your glorious warfare, and receive 
an ample recompense of your completed service. For I 
would not have you imagine that victory will be as difficult 
as the name of a Roman war is great and sounding. It has 
often happened that a despised enemy has given a bloody 
batde, and the most renowned kings and nations have b^ o^ 
sontt force been overtZirown* And i£ you W\» \:a^^ ^cfivsi^ 
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the glitter of the Roman name, what is there wherein iiMy 
may stand in competition with you ? For (to say nothing 
of your serrice in war for twenty years together, with lo 
much valour and success) from the yeiy PillaiB of HeKcaki^ 
from the ocean, from the utmost hounds of the earth, ihioii|^ 
so many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you not 
come hither yictorious ? And with whom are you now to 
£ght ? With raw soldiers, an undisciplined army, heateo, 
vanquished, besieged hy the Gauls the very last svaaania; 
an army unknown to their leader, and imacquainted wA 
him. 

Or shall I, who was bom I might almost say, but 00- 
tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that most ezisd- 
lent genertd; shall I, the conqueror of Spain and €(aul, and 
not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater yet^ d 
the Alps themselves, shall I compare myself with this Ut* 
year captain ? A captain before whom should one phee 
the two armies without their ensigns, I am persuaded he 
would not know to which of them he is consul ? I estecn 
it no small advantage, soldiers, that there is not one among 
you, who has not often been an eye-witness of my exploiti 
in war; not one of whose valour I myself have not lieen • 
spectator, so as to be able to name the times and places of 
his noble achievements ; that with soldiers, whom I have a 
thousand times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil I 
was before I became their general, I shall march against an 
army of men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all fioll of 
courage and strength ; a veteran infantiy, a most gaBsnt 
caval^; you, my allies, most fkithful and valiant; you, 
Carthaginians, whom not only your countr/s cause, but the 
justest anger, impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
assailants, is always greater than of those who act upon the 
defensive. With hostile banners displayed, you are come 
down upon Italy ; you bring the war. Grief, injuries, in- 
dignities, fire your minds, and spur you forward to Tevenge. 
First, tliey demand me; that I, your general, should m 
delivered up to them ; next, all of you who had fought at 
the siege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to deSth by 
the extremest tortuxea. PiomA «dA cwl^C -on^^csal ef«iy 
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^ must be yours, and at your disposal 1 You are to pre- 
icnbe to us with whom we shall make war, with whom we 
shall make peace 1 Yon are to set lis bounds ; to shut us 
im within .hills and rirers ; but you — ^you are not to observe 
ine limits which yourselyes hare fixed ! Pass not the Ibenis. 
What next? Touch not the Saguntines; is Saguntum 
vptm ihe Ibenis ? more not a step towards that city. Is it 
a small matter, then, that you hare deprived us of our an- 
cient posBesBions, Sicily and Sardinia? you would have 
Sjilfain too ? Well, we shall yield Spain ; and then — ^you 
will pass into Africa ! Will pass, <Ud I say ? — ^this very 
jen they ordered one of their consuls into Amca, the other 
mto S|paan. No, soldiers, there is nothing left for us but 
vAat we can Tiadicate with our swords. Come on, then — 
be men* The Romans may with more safety be cowards ; 
&ey hare their own country behind them, naye places of 
nfimge to flee to, and are secure from danger in the roads 
fldmier^ but for you, there is no middle fortune between 
deattli aoid yictory. Let this be but well fixed ia your minds, 
md once again, I say, you are conquerors. 
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SPEECH OF JOHN PYM, ON THE TRIAL OF LORD 
STRAFFORD FOR HIGH TREASON— 1641. 

My lords, many days haye been spent in maintenance of 
the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford by the House of 
Oonunons, whereby he stands charged with high treason ; 
and your lordships have heard his defence with patience, 
and with as much fiiyour as justice will allow. We hare 
passed through omr cyidcnce ; and the result is, that it re- 
mains dearly proyed that the Earl of Strafford hath endea- 
TOnred by lus words, actions, and counsels, to subycrt the 
fimdamental laws of England and Ireland, and to introduce 
an artitoiy and tyrannical goTenunent. 

This is the enyenomed arrow for which he inquired in 
flie beginning of his replication this day, which hath infected 
all Ids blooS ; this is that intoxicating wj^ VJr^ ^>s&\si& 
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OTvn metaphor) which hath tainted his iudsmenty and p<»- 
soned his heart ! From hence was inmsed that specincal 
deference vrhich turned his speeches, his actions, his coimr 
sek into treason — not ciimnlatiTe, as he expressed it^ at 
if many misdemeanours could make one treason ; but fiff- 
mally and essentially. It is the end that doth infonn ac- 
tions, and doth specificate the nature of them, making sot 
only criminal, but even indifferent, words and actions, to 
be treason, when done and spoken with a treasonable in- 
tention. 

Tliat which is given to me in cliarge is to show the qua* 
lity of the oifonce, how heinous it is in the nature, how mii- 
chicvous in the effect of it ; which will best appear, if it be 
examined by that law to which he himself appealed, that 
imiyersal, that supreme law, Salus Populi. Tais is the ele- 
ment of all laws, out of which they are derired ; the end of 
all laws, to which they are designed, and in which are they 
perfected. How far it stands m opposition to this kw, I 
shall cndcayour to show ; in some considerations, which I 
shall present to your lordships, arising out of the evidence 
which hath been opened. 

The first is this — it is an offence comprehending all other 
offences. Ilere you shall find several treasons, murthen, 
rapines, oppressions, perjuries. The earth hath a seminaiy 
virtue, whereby it doth produce all herbs and plants^ and 
other vegetables : there is in this crime a seminaiy of all 
evils hurtful to a state ; and if you consider the reasons of 
it, it must needs be so. 

The law is that which puts a difference betwixt good and 
evD, betwixt iust and unjust. If you take away the law, 
all things will fall into a confusion. Every man will be- 
come a Jaw to himself, ^vhich, in the depraved condition of 
human nature, must needs produce many great enormities. 
Lust will become a law, and envy will become a law, covet- 
ousncss and ambition will become laws ; and what dictates, 
what decisions such laws will produce, may easily be dis- 
cerned in the late government of Ireland ! 

Tlie law hath a power to prevent, to restrain, to repair 
evils. Without this, all kinds of mischief and distempexs 
fviU hrcak in upon a state. It is the law that doth entitle 
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the king to the aflegiance and service of his people ; it cn- 
litlefl the people to the protection and jnstice of the king. 
It is God alone who subsists hj himself; all other things 
suhaiBt in a mutual dependence and relation. He ^^-as a 
vise man that said that the king subsisted by the field that 
is tilled : it is the labour of the people that supports the 
ctown. If you take away the protection of the king, the 
T%onr and cheerfulness of allegiance will be taken awny, 
though the obligation remain. 

The law is the boundary, the measure, betwixt the king s 
prerogatiTe and the people's liberty. Whilst these move in 
their own orbs, tliey are a support and a security to one 
another — the prerogative a cover and defence to the liberty 
of the people, and the people by their liberty enabled to he 
a firandation to the prerogative ; but if these bounds be so 
remoTed that they enter into contestation and conflict, one 
of these mischief must ensue — ^if the prerogative of the king 
OTerwhelm the Hberty of the people, it will be turned into 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it will grow 
into anarchy. 

The law is the safeguard, the custody of all private inte- 
rests. Your honours, your lives, your liberties, and estates^ 
are all in the keeping of the law. Without this, every man 
hath a like right to anything; and such is the condition 
into "which the Irish were brought by the Earl of Strafford* 
Bat the reason which he gave for it hath even more mis- 
ddef in it than the thing itself. They were a conquered 
nation ! There cannot be a word more pregnant and fruit- 
fbl in treason than that word is. There are few nations in 
the world that have not been conquered, and no doubt but 
the conqueror may give what law he pleases to those that are 
conquered ; but if the succeeding pacts and agreements do 
not limit and restrain that right, what people can be 
secore ? England hath been conquered, and nales hath 
been conquered, and by this reason will be in little better 
case than Ireland. If the king, by the right of a con- 
queror, gives laws to his people, shall not the people, by the 
same reason, be restored to the right of the conquered to 
reeorer their liberty if they can ? What can be more hurt- 
fiiF, more pernicious to both, than such pro^osvAssnaa ^ ^^'ssA 
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And in tihese particulan is deiemuned ^boB fint ooiuidai- 
tion. 

The second consideration is this — arbitrazj power is dat 
gerous to tiie king's person, and dangerous to his crovE 
It is apt to cherish ambition, nsnipatian, and oppressicii, a 
great men, and to beget sedition and discontent in the peopk; 
and both these hare been, and in reason mnst erer bc^ 
causes of great trouble and alteration to prinoes and state 
If the histories of those eastern conntties be penued, lAm 
princes order their affidrs according to the mischierous pdn- 
dples of the Earl of Strafford, loose and abaolTed firanil 
ndes of government, they will be found to be £Deqiiat is 
combustions, full of massacres, and of the tragiGal endi^f 
princes. If any man shall look into their own atoaoeii is 
the times when the laws were most neglected, he BhaUfisl 
them full of commotions, of civil distempers, whereliT'ttc 
kings that then reigned were always kept in want and da- 
tress ; the people consumed with civil wars ; and lof woA 
wicked counsels as these, some of our princes have bMi 
brought to such a miserable end as no honest heart canie- 
member without horror, and an earnest prayer that it maj 
never be so again. 

The third consideration is this — ^the snbrersion of fle 
laws ; and this arbitrary power, as it is dangerons to 'Ac 
king's person and to his crown, so is it in other napeoli 
very prejudicial to his majesty, in his honour, profit^ mi 
greatness. And yet these are the gildings and paintingi 
that are put upon such counsels, '' these are for your honoff 
-—for yom: service ;" whereas, in truth, they are contraiy i> 
both. 

A fourth consideration is — ^that this arbitrary and'^rmr 
nical power which the Earl of StrafiR^rd did exercise wA 
his own person, and to which he did advise his maje8^,ii 
inconsistent vnih. the peace, the wealth, the prosperity of a 
nation : it is destructive to justice, the mouier of peaoe; 
to industry, the spring of wealth ; to valour, which ii ths 
active virtue whereby only the prosperity of a nation caa k 
procured, confirmed, and enlarged. 

It is the end of government, that virtue should be chetUhfii 
nce^iupprest; butYrhei;QlibAaQx\>\\x»x^93^^^^ 
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21 Bet up, a way is open not only for the security, but for 
tbe adyanoement and encouragement of eyiL Such men as 
ve i^ for the execution and maintenance of this power, are 
mty a^ble of preferment ; and others who will not be in- 
.■fanmffntB of any unjust commands, who make a conscience 
to do nothing against the laws of the kingdom and liberties 
of the subjects, are not only not passable for employment, 
bat aabject to much jealousy and danger. It is the end of 
flOffsmment, that all accidents and events, all counsels and 
M"g""^ ahould be improved to the public good; but this arbi- 
tein^ power is apt to dispose aU to the maintenance of itself. 
Ttie royal power and majesty of kings is only glorious in 
Ab profiperity and happiness of the people. The perfection 
of all things consists in the end for which they were ordained. 
God only is his own end. All other things have a further 
ond beyond themselves, in attaining whereof their own hap- 
pneaa consists. If the means and the end be set in oppo- 
sition to one another, it must needs cause an impotency 
and defect of both. 

fiREECH OF LORD CARTERET ON THE REMOVAL OF BIB 
KOBEBT WALPOLE FROM HIS MAJESTY'S COUNCHA 

^[Ih the memorable debate in the House of Lords, in 1740, on the 
■wft^*** fo rn rc i e nting an address to His Miqesty, for the removal of Sir 
S^bert Wupole finmi the situation of prime minister, the following 
01 parliamentary eloquence oecor.] 



My loards, I have a motion to make to your lordships, 
wldcJb, as a friend to our present happy establishment, as a 
fiieind to his most gracious majesty now upon the throne^ 
as a fiiend to my country, and as a member of this house^ 
I tiiiiik I am in duty bound to make ; but, as it is a motion 
of an extraordinary, though not an imprecedented nature, I 
must first beg leave to show you my reasons for making it, 
and I hope to show such reasons as will induce eyery lord 
of this house to think that it is now absolutely necessary to 
oomply with it. 

My lords, it is the duty of parliament, and especially of 
this house, to giye our soyereign our most sincere adyice, 
not only when it is asked, but often when it is not desired 
by the isroym. As members of ibia 1io\iBe) ^^ ^i^^ Ss^^coX?^ 
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bound to haye a watchful eye over tlie public xneamneBUi 
majesty is advised to pursue, and over the chief nunislai 
he is pleased to employ in the administration of public rf- 
fairs ; and when we are of opinion that the measures he 
is advised to pursue are wrong, or that the ministers ht m 
pleased to employ are weak or wicked, it is our duty and 
our business, while we sit here, to warn our sovere^ of 
his danger, and to remove weak or wicked counscllon fioB 
about his throne. As to the parliamentary methods of ve- 
moving a minister, I need not acquaint your lordships fbt 
they are of seveml kinds, and that all but one tend to punlA 
as well as remove. When we proceed by impeachment^ If 
bill of attainder, or by bill of pains and penalties, the d^ 
sign is to punish as well as remove ; but there is anoiiiff 
way of proceeding in parliament, which tends only to K^ 
move the minister from the king's councils, without bsSd" 
ing any real punishment upon him, and that is by an humUfe 
address to our sovereign, that he would be graciously j^easel 
to remove such a one from his councils. 

My lords, upon a general view of our conduct wifli re- 
gard to foreign afiairs, it appears so unaccountable, and die 
consequences now show it to have been so destructive, tliat 
it is hardly possible to think it altogether owing to ireofc- 
ncss ; and if the truth were known, which never can as loDg 
as the same ministers continue in power, and hare the dii^ 
posal of all public honours and ravours, something wone 
than weakness might, perhaps, be made appear by fall 
proofe. This, however, I shall not aver nor insist on ; M 
to doubt of the weakness of this conduct, or to desire diat 
this weakness should be made appear by legal prooft, is tbe 
same with doubting or desiring proofs of the parts being 
equal to the whole, or of the sun's shining, when our ejei 
are dazzled with his beams. 

My lords, the errors in our negotiations before the war 
were so enormous, the faults in our conduct since the var 
began have been so many and so glaring, that it is afanoat 
impossible for me to impute it to weakness alone. I must 
suspect that our minister's making himself such an obedient 
slave to the views of France, when they were so contnnj 
to the interest of Us country -, asi^ \u^ ^Ecc^^iSI!KSk<^giei8 to 
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enter into a war with Spain, when ho had so many provo- 
oations, and so fair an opportunity of prosecuting it with 
anocess : I say, I must suppose, that this unaccountable con- 
duet proceeded from some private motives of his o\vii . These 
motives I have not discovered : tlicy cannot be discovered 
whilst he continues minister. If I liivd discovered them, and 
oould prove them to your lordships, my motion this day 
diould not be for an address to remove him : I should, ac- 
csording to my duty, stand up in my place and impeach him 
of hi^ treason. In tlie same manner I must impute our 
method of b^nuuig tlie war, our dilator}' method of pro* 
yecuting it, and particularly the great neglect of our trade, 
to flome private motives of our minister's own : I am afraid 
he is under the direction of France in the prosecution of tlie 
war, as much as he seems to liave been in the treaties and 
negotiations that preceded it. But, my lords, none of 
these things can be proved by a direct proof, especially as 
ire have been denied all those lights that are necessary for 
coming at such a proof. The thing is impossible, and, in 
the present case, it is unnecessary. Upon a general yiofw of 
our affiurs, and the present circumstances we are in, the late 
conduct of our public affairs both at home and abroad ap- 
pears to have been most notoriously weak ; and if there be 
any one in the administration who is known, or generally 
qipposed to have been for several years the sole adviser 
ttEuf chief conductor of all our public aifaii's, this apparent 
weakness is a sufficient foundation for your lordships to ad- 
dress his maj.estv, that he would be pleased to remove that 
ininister from his presence and councils. 

That there is in our administration at present, a minis- 
ter who is generally supposed to have a superiority in all 
pur councils, and that he has enjoyed that superiority for 
these fifteen or sixteen years, I believe your lordships will 
not desire me to prove. When I say that there is one man 
now in the administration, whose advice has prevailed in all 
Qur councils for fifteen or sixteen years past ; who has had 
the sole disposal of all the revenues of the cro>\'n, and of 

tthe honours, posts, and employments the cro^^n could 
tow; who has, in a most arbitrary maimer, directed, not 
(^jat the board to which he properly \>doTv^ \i>i^^ \p5 
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some of his- Toxdet agents^ at ev^eiy otiber^ hoard m tie 
Idngcbiii ; who hoff had it in his power to dismisB) not oaiy 
from eyery public employment^ but even from i^e Inag% 
oouAcila and presence, all those, let Iheir remk be what it 
will, who have had the courage and honesty to oppose ts* 
g(»ously any of his measures. When I say this, my hards, 
I am con-vinced none of your lordships, I* am sore no ens 
without dooss, will doubt that I mean Sir Robert Walpde; 
and this common feme, this geneial opinion, is a suffieieiit 
foundation for your lordships to point your addt«s& particii> 
lariy at him. The weakness he has showed in the condml 
of our public affairs, the general haired he has inenmd 
among the people of this kmgdom^ raider it almost rumsh 
sary for his nu^esty to remove him from his ooundls, kst 
the discontents of the people, which are as yet lerdted 
against i^e minister only, should at last be eonrerted into 
a general disaffection to his present majesfy, and to llB 
Slustdous fionily. 



SPEECH' OF THE DtFKE OF NEWCASTLE, OW TEE 

SAME SUBJECT. 

My lords, that this house, or that either house of 
fiament, may address the crown for the removal of any m^ 
nister, is a question I shall not contest with the noble lord 
who has made you this motion ; but I must observe, that 
waebi a motion was never, so ^ as I can recollect, agreed 
to, but in troublesome and ^u^ous times, and that g^ieral 
charges or general accusations against minist^s, without 
fixing upon any particular crime, or offering any sort of 
^^il proof, have sometimes proved fatal to the king himseM 
'She ^mous ease of the Earl of Strafford in King Chailei 
ttie Fbstf s^ time, ought to be- a warning to all friture kingis 
not to allow their ministers to be attacked in parliament 
upon general rumours^ di^nsts, or accusations. The pap* 
iieular drcumstanees of that case are so well known, t^uilr I 
need not recapitulate them to your lordships. The aoca<- 
aaidon against him consisted only of some- general chaiM^ 
unsupported- by proper proc^; and every one knovfr nat 
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Ae violent proceedings against that earl were attended with 
•ueh oonseqaences as ended in a catastroplie, wbich all good 
man detest and abhor. 

The noble lord was pleased to tell ns that an address to 
zemoYO a minister from the king's cotmcils and presence, 
em no waj affect a man's person, freedom, or estate. My 
htda^ I mnst bee leave to differ from the noble lord in this 
fwrtiffnlar. Bam an address would affect a ministei's cha- 
ncier, and whatever affects a man's character, mnst be al- 
lowed to affect his person. Do not men every day venture 
iiuus lives for die sake of their character ? Would not any 
■an choose to lose his Hfe, rather than live the in&my and 
reproach of his country ? And shall we in this house at- 
tend to inffict a punishment worse than death itself, upon 
s man against whom there is no particular crime so much 
M allegea, nor any proof offered but popular resentments, 
iHiieh are very often unjust, and general arguments, which, 
in my opinion, are far from being conclusive ? My lords, it 
is easy to raise objections against public measures that have 
been transacted many years ago. It is impossible for hu- 
man wisdom always to take the best course, and to make 
the best use of the common incidents that occur, or for hu- 
man foresight to provide against the extraordinary incidents 
Aat may hi^pen. Time and experience discover to the 
WHieBt of men many errors in their past conduct ; and when 
aeB» accidents happen, every one is apt to imagine they 
Bught have been foreseen and provided against. This is 
simons to eveiy man, even in the transactions of private 
16 ;. and as public transactions are much more intricate, 
and depend upon causes which never were, nor could be 
imder our power or direction, therefore the errors and mis- 
takea of those concerned, must be more frequent, and those 
measures may afterwards appear weak, which, at the time 
Ihey were transacted, appeared to be the wisest that could 
be parsued. For this reason, when we are to judge of the 
wiadom or weakness of a minister's past conduct, we ought 
to CQODsider the circumstances of affairs, and the appearance 
of things, as they stood at the time his measures were con- 
eevted ; and if at that time they appeared to be the beit^ 
we axe not &om future accidents, ox from ^fxi)rox^T\ss^ <JL 
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tliingf!, to condemn them, cither as weak or wicked. Ve 
Truly, perhaps, find that our minister was not inspired iriA 
divmc wisdom, but this can nerer be thought a good leaMn 
fbr our addressing the king to remore him from nis presdha 
and councils. 

From tliese general observations, I hope jour lordslii|ii 
will be convinced, that upon the present question you ooptt 
to view the public measures now objected to, in the mat 
light in which they appeared to you at the time they mn 
BCTcrully transacted ; and I hope it will be aUowed to be 
at least an lU'pimcnt in their fiivour, that evexy one of din 
WAS, after a cIokc examination, approved of by a majoritf flf 
this house, at the times they respectively happened. 

Having now, I hope, my lords, removed all the oUeetioai 
that have been made to our conduct, so &r as it reSatei to 
the balance of power, and tlie present situation of td&in M 
Europe, I shall take up but very little of your lordshif^ 
time, in answering the objections that have been made H 
that part of our conduct which relates to our aflbin witk 
Spain, or to our own domestic afiairs. Our negotiatioBi 
with Spain, my lords, were all along founded upon thii 
principle, th.it as long as there was any hope of obtaiia^g 
redress by peaceable means, we ought not to have reoomfc 
to arms. This principle will, I hope, be allowed to be lif^ 
itself, and it has been all along approved of by pariianuai 
TJicrefbre, in those negotiations, his majesty has acted nAs 
by the advice of his parliament, than by the advice of Ik 
nihiisters ; at least, it it was the advice of his miniatei^ it 
was such as has been approved of and recommended bylM 
parliament, wliich I must look on as a very strong aigannt 
in its favour ; for I shall always have a much greate t»> 
gard for the voice of parliament within doors, than Cor Ae 
clamours of the people without ; and, for this xeasony I mat 
bo of opinion, that a minister s wisdom and steadineM diaj 
sometimes be the cause of his becoming unpopular. Li m 
countries, false notions, notions inconsistent with the poib 
good, sometimes jprevail among the generality of the people^ 
especially when those notions are inoilcated and prop^ptfirf 
by a party who oppose the public measures, not oecauie 
thejr are wrongs but becavi&e tVie^ ^q ixoX^Skft the men, 00 1 
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perhaps, because thcj are not the men that adyise and cany 
them on. Thia, I say, often happens in cveiy coiintij, ana 
in no case so commonlj as in that which relates to peace or 
fvar. In such a case, a minister who looks into futuritj, 
and steadily pursues die good of his country, in opposition 
to a prevailing clamour, may become very unpopular, and 
nay continue so for some time ; but wlicn the people become 
CO0I9 and have leisure to consider things seriously and mar 
turelj, that unpopularity will be converted into a general 
esteem, and he will be admired for his steadiness as weU as 
for his wisdom ; therefore it will be a very imprudent maxim 
for the sovereign, even of this free country, to dismiss a 
minister on account of any popular clamour that may arise, 
or be spirited up against him. 

Now, my lords, with respect to our domestic affairs, as I 
have shown, that no objection cim be justly made to any 
port of our conduct relating to foreign affairs, and as a great 
port of tlie expense we have been at, has been owing to the 
several broils we have been involved in with the othcsr 
powers of Europe, if our debts are not greatly diminished, 
nor our taxes aboHshed, it is not owing to the weakness of 
our ministers, but to the extraordinary expense we have 
been from time to time put to ; and to a restless disaffected 
party at home, which has all along obliged us to keep in 
pay a more numerous standing army than we should otW- 
wise have had occasion for. And as to the severe penal 
laws that have been enacted, and the dangerous scliemes 
that have been attempted, they relate only to the col- 
lection of the public revenue ; therefore, if there be any 
seneiity in the laws, or if there was any danger in the 
achemes, both ought to be imputed to the wickedness of our 
imuggiers and clandestine traders, and not to the weakness 
or wickedness of our ministers. 

■ I hope, my lords, I have now shown that we have not the 
least occasion to address his majesty to remove any one of 
Jus ministers from his coimcils ; and, therefore, I hope the 
ttotion will meet with the fate it deserves : I am sure I 
shall most heartily give it my negative. 



i 
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lORD THURLOWS REPLY TO THE DUKE OP GRAFTON. 

[The duke had (hi the house of lords) reproached Lord Thariow wiik 
bis plebeian extraction, and his recent admission to the peerage. Lord 
Thnrlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place 
from which the chancellor addresses the house ; then fixing his eye 
upon the duke, spoke as follows.] 

My lords, I am amazed, yes, my lords, I am amazed at 
Lis grace's speech. The noble duke caxmot look before him, 
behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer, who owes his seat in this house to his succeas- 
fill exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these, as to 
being the accident of an accident? To all these noble 
lords, the language of the noble duke is as applicable and 
as insulting as it is to myself. But I do not fear to meet 
it single and alone. No one venerates the peerage more 
than I do. But, my lords, I must say that the peerage so- 
licited me, not I the peerage. 

Nay, more, I can and will say, that, as a peer of parlia- 
ment, as speaker of this right honourable house, as keeper 
of the great seal, as guardian of his majest/s consdence, as 
lord high chancellor of England, nay, even in that character 
iJone, in which the noble duke would think it an afi&ontto 
be considered, but which character none can deny me, as a 
Man, I am at this moment as respectable, I beg leave to 
add, as much respected, as the proudest peer I now look 
down upon. 

SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY. 

[Mr Henry was an American patriot, and distingnlshed himself by 
his speeches in favour of opposing Great Britain, at the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war.] 

Mr President, it is natural to man to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a pain- 
ful truth, and listen to the song of that Syren, till she 
transforms us unto beasts. Is tms the part of wise men, 
engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty ? Axe 
we disposed to be of the number of those who, having eye% 
see not, and haying ears, hear not, the things which so 
nearly concern our temporal salvation? For my part^ 
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whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth ; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 
I have hut one lamp, hy which my feet are guided ; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British ministiy for the last ten years, to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
jBelves and the house ? Is it that insidious smile with which 
oar petition has been lately received ? Trust it not, sir ; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports with those warhke pre- 
parations which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fieets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion ? Have we shown ourselves so imwilling to be recon- 
ciled, that force must be called in to win back our love ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugation ; the last arguments to which kings 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, 
if its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Can gen- 
tlemen assign any other possible motive for it ? Has Great 
Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for 
all this accumulation of navies and armies ? No, sir, she 
kas none. They are meant for us : they can be meant for 
ao other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains, which the British ministry have been so long 
forging. And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we 
tiy argument ? Sir, we have been trying that for the last 
ten years. Have we any thing new to offer upon the sub- 
ject ? Nothing. We have held the subject up in eveiy 
light of which it is capable ; but it has been all in vain. 
Suiall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication ? What 
terms shall we find which have not been already exhausted ? 
Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, 
we have done every thing that could be done, to avert the 
storm which is now commg on. We have petitioned, we 
have remonstrated, we have suppUcated, we have prostrated 
ourselves before the throne, and have implored its interpo- 
rition to arrest the tyraxmical hands of the ministry and 
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parliament. Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and insult ; on 
supplications naye been disregarded; and we liaye been 
spumed with contempt from tne foot of the throne. In 
vain, afler these things, may we indulge the fond hope of 
peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we i/^ish to be free, if we mean to preserve intio- 
late those inestimable privileges for which we have been so 
long contending, if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon untfl 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we most 
fight ; I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to anU) 
and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us ! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to cope viA 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be strongpr? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year ? Will it Ic 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a British goaid 
i^hall be stationed in every house ? Shall we gather stnengdi 
by irresolution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the means 
of ciFcctual resistance, by lying supinely on our backs, and 
hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand and foot ? Sir, we are not weak, 
if we make a proper use of those means whicli the God 
of nature hath placed in our power. Three millions d 
people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in sodia 
country as that which we possess, are invincible by any fiwte 
which our enemy can send against us. Besides, nr, ve 
shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just Grod nbo 
presides over the destinies of nations, and who will laise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not 
to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, wc have no election. If we were base enon^ 
to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the cont^ 
There is no retreat, but in submission' and slayeiy. Our 
chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston. The war is inevitable, and let it come ! 
I repeat it, sir, let it come ! It is in vain, sir, to extenuate 
the matter. Gentlemen may cry peace^ peace ! but there w 
iio peace I The war is acVAiaWy \)e^xR.\ tVi^ -asinx. ^^^ 
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sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms ! Our brethren are already in the £eld i 
Why stand we here idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? 
What would they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains ana slavery. For^ 
bid ft. Almighty God! I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty, or give m0 
death ! 

* 

MR; PULTENEY'S speech on the motion for REDUaNQ 

THE ARMY. 

Sir, we have heard a great deal about parliamentary ain 
niies, and about an army continued &om year to year, J 
always have been, sir, ana always shall be, against a standi 
ing army of any kind. To me it is a terrible thing ; w^e- 
tlier under that of parliamentary or any other designation, 
a standing army is still a standing army, whatever name ji^ 
be called by : they are a body of men distinct from the bod j 
of the people ; they are governed hy different laws ; anjl 
blind obedience, and an entire submission to the orders f^ 
their commanding officer, is their only principle. The n$r 
tions around us, sir, are already enslaved, and have been 
enslaved by those very means : by means of their standing 
armies they have every one lost their liberties : it is indeejl 
impossible that the liberties of the people can be preserved 
in any country where a numerous standing army is kept up- 
Shall we then take any of our measures from the example^ 
of our neighbours ? No, sir ; on the contrary, from their 
misfortunes we ought to learn to avoid those rocks upqn 
which they have split. 

It signifies nothing to tell me, that our army is ooini- 
manded by sucl^entlemen as cannot be supposed to join in 
any measures for enslaving their country. It may be so ; pL 
iope it is so : I have a very good opinion of many gentler 
men now in the army ; I believe thei/ would not join in 9^ 
such measures ; but their lives are imcertain, nor can yrp 
be sure how long they may be continued in commsmd : th^ 
may all be dismissed in a moment, and proper tools put in 
their room. Besides, sir, we know the passions of men ; 
we know how dafigerous it is to trust the best of men with- 
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too much power. Where was itiere abmyer annythaa 
that under Julius Caesar ? Where was there ever an army 
that had serred their country more feithfullj? That army 
was commanded generally by the best citizens of Rome, by 
men of great forhine and figure in their country ; yet that 
army enslared their country. The affections of the soldiers 
towards their countiy, the honour and integrity of the undo: 
officers, are not to be depended on ; by the military law, the 
administration of justice is so quick, and the punishment so 
severe, that neither officer nor soldier dares offer to dispute 
the orders of his supreme commander ; he must not consult 
his own inclinations : if an officer were commanded to puH 
his own father out of this house, he must do it ; he dares 
not disobey; immediate death would be the sure oonse- 
^ence of the least grumbling. And if an officer were sent 
into the Court of Request, accompanied by a body of mus- 
keteers with screwed bayonets, and with orders to teH us 
what we ought to do, and how we were to rote, I know what 
would be the duty of this house ; I know it would be our 
duty to order the officer to be taken and hanged up at the 
door of the lobby ; but, sir, I doubt much if such a spiiii 
ooidd be found in this house, or in any house of commons 
that will eyer be in England. 

Su*, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what has 
happened to an English house of commons, and from an 
English army : not only from an English army, but an anny 
that was raised by that yery house of commons ; an anny 
tiiat was paid by them, ana an army that was commanded 
by genersJs appointed by them, ll^erefore do not let us 
yainly imagine, that an army raised and maintained by au- 
thority of parliament will always be submissiye to them ; if 
any army be so numerous as to haye it m thdr power to 
oyerawe the parliament, they will be submissiye as long as 
the parliament does nothing to disoblige their frtTourite ge- 
neral; but when that case happens, I am afridd that in 
^aoe of the parliament's diBmissing the anny, the army wiH 
dismiss the parliament, as they haye done heretofore. Nor 
does the legality or ili^ality of that parliament, tft of that 
anny, alter the case ; for, with respect to that army, and 
according to their way of thinking, the pariiament dismissed 
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hj ihem was a legal parHament ; the j were an aim j raised 
and maintamed according to law, and at first thej were 
raised, as they imagined, tor the preserratioxi of those liber* 
ties which they afterwards destroyed. 

It has been ur^ed, sir, that whoever is for the Protestant 

succession, must be for continuing the army ; for that yeiy 

reason, sir, I am against continuing the army. I know 

that neither the Protestant succession in his majest/s most 

illustrious house, nor any succession, can erer be safe, as 

long as there is a standing army in the country. Armies, 

air, have no regard to hereditary succession. The first two 

Csesars at Home did pretty well, and found means to keep 

their armies in tolerable subjection, because the generals 

and ofBcers were all their own creatures. But how did it 

fiare with their successors ? Was not eveiy one of them 

named by the anny, without any regard to hereditary right, 

or to any right ? A cobbler, a gardener, or any man who 

happened to raise himself in the army, and could gain their 

affections, was made emperor of the world. Was not ererj 

succeeding emperor raised to the throne, or tumbled headr 

long into the dust, according to the mere whim or mad 

frenzy of the soldiers ? 

We are told this army is desired to be continued hut for 
oaie year longer, or for a limited term of years. How ab- 
surd is this distinction ! Is there any army ia the world 
continued for any term of years ? Does the most absolute 
monarch tell his army, that he is to continue them fi>r any 
number of years, or any number of months ? How long have 
we already continued our army from year to year ? And if 
it thus continues, where will it differ from the standing ar- 
mies of those countries which have already submitted their 
necks to the yoke ? We are come to the rtibieon ; our army 
is now to be reduced, or it nerer will : £rom his majest/s 
own mouth we are assured of a profound tranquillity abroad ; 
we know there is one at home. If this is not a proper time, 
if these circumstances do not afford us a safe opportunity for 
seducing at least a part of our regular fi>rces, we never can 
ej^ct to see any reduction ; and this nation, already oveiv 
burdened with debts and taxes, must be loaded with the 
heavy charge of perpetually supporting a numerous standing 
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anny ; and remain for ever exposed to the danger of haTng 
its liberties and pririleges trampled upon bj any fiitiire 
king or minLitTT, who shall take it in tueir heads to do m, 
and shxill take a proper care to model the annj for ibat 
pnipose. 

SPEECH OF LORD CHATHAM, IN THE HOUSE OP PEERS, 
AGAIX**T THE AMERICAN WAR, AND AGAINST 
EMPLOYING THE INDIANS IN IT. 

I cannot, my lordi^ I will not, join in congratulation on 
misfortune and disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous sad 
tremendous moment. It is not a time for adulation : the 
smoothness of flattery cannot saye us in this rugged and sv- 
fill crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. Wc must, if possible, dispel the deb- 
sion and darkness which envelope it, and display, in its fall 
danger and genuine colours, tlie ruin which is brought to 
OUT doors. Can ministers still presume to expect support 
in their infatuation ? Can parliament be so dead to its dig- 
nity and duty, as to give their support to measures thus ob* 
truded and 6)rccil upon thom ? Aleasures, my lords, wlaA 
have roilucod this late flourishing empire to scorn and con- 
tempt ! *' But yesterday, and Britain might haye stood 
agamst the world ; now, none so poor as to do her lere- 
rcnce." 'Flic people, whom we at first despised as rebehf 
but wliom wc now acknow^ledge as enemies, are abetted 
against us, supplied with every military store, have their 
interest consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by oar 
inveterate enemy — and ministers do not, and dare not, in- 
terpose with dignity or eflect. The desperate state of our 
army abroad is in piirt known. No man more highly esteenn 
and honours the British troops than I do ; I know thar vir- 
tues and their valour ; I know tliey can achieve any thine 
but impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of Bri^ 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, my lords, jou 
(*annot conquer America. "What is your present sitoatioa 
there ? We do not know the ioor$t ; but wc know that in 
three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered mucL 
You may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to tW ^WtdXA^^ ^^ «y«ry Gennan 
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dMpot : jour attempts will be for ever yain and impotent — 
doublj so, indeed, m>m this mercenary aid on wnich you 
relj ; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds 
of your adTersaries, to oyerrun them with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their pos- 
sessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms 
— «eyer, never, never ! 

But, my lords, who is the man that, in addition to the 
disnaoes and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise 
and associate to oiur arms the tomahawk and scalping-knifo 
of tke savage? — to call into civilised alliance, the wild and 
inhuman inhabitant of the woods ? — ^to delegate to the mer- 
dless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to waff^ 
the honors of his barbarous w'oi against our brethren ? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish- 
ment. But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been 
defended, not only on the principles of policy and necessity, 
bat also on those of morality ; " for it is perfectly allow- . 
aUe," says Lord Suffolk, ^' to use all the means which God 
and nature have put into our hands." I am astonished, I 
am shocked, to hear such principles confessed ; to hear them 
avowed in this house, or in this country. My lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention, but I 
cannot repress my indignation — I feel myself impelled to 
flpeak. My lords, we are called upon as members of this 
lioiise, as men, as Christians, to protest against such hor- 
riUe barbarity !— *'^ That Gh)d and nature have put into our 
hadds r What ideas of God and nature that noble lord 
may entertain, I know not ; but I know, that such detest- 
able principles are equally abhorrent to religion and hu- 
manity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God 
cUid nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-kuife ! 
to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, 
rlrmldng the blood of his mangled victims ! Such notions 
^hock every precept of morality, every feeling of humanity, 
every sentiment of honour. Tliese abomin^le principles, 
\ad this more abominable avowal of them, demand the moe^t 
decisive indi^afion. 
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I call upon that right reyerend, and this most learael 
bench, to yindicate the religion of their God, to support iht 
justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to inter- 
pose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the judgo, 
to interpose the purity of their ermine, to saye us from thif 
pollution. I call upon the honour of your lordships, to le- 
▼erence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintahi yoir 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my oounby, 
to yindicate the national character. I inyoke the genhu ^ 
ike eonstUtUion. From the tapestiy that adorns these waZb, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indi^ 
nation at the disgrace of his country. In yain did he deGem 
the liberty, and establish the religion of Britain, against ihe 
tyranny of Borne, if these worse than popish cruelties, and 
inquisitorial practices, are endured among us. To send 
forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! againit 
whom? — your Protestant brethren! — to lay waste their 
country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their noe 
and name, by the aid and instrumentality of these honStie 
hounds of war 1 Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence it 
barbarity. She armed herself with blood-hounds, to extir- 
pate the wretched natiyes of Mexico ; we, more mthleai^ 
loose these dogs of war against our countrymen in America, 
endeared to us by eyery tie that can sanctify humanity. I 
solemnly call upon your lordships, and upon eyeij ardexd 
men in the state, to stamp upon this infrmous prooedme 
the indeliUe stigitna of the public abhorrence. More par- 
ticularly, I call upon the holy prelates of our religion to do 
away this iniquity; let them perform a lustration, to purify 
the country m>m this deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am 
old and weak, and at present unable to say more; hat my 
feelings and indignation were too strmig to have said less. 
I could not haye slept this night in my bed, nor even zeposed 
my head upon my pillow, without giying yent to m j eternal 
abhorrence of sudh enormous and preposterous principles. 

SHERIDAN'S INYECTIVE ON THE CONDUCT OF WAJBJOOS 

HASTINGS IN INDIA. 

Had a stranger at this time gone into the proriaoe flf 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened siiiioe tae deirflL af 
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Sujah. Dowla, tbat man, who, with a sayage beart, had Btill 
great lines of character, and who, with all his ferocity in 
war, had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to his 
country the riches which it derived from benignant skies 
and a prolific soil — ^if this stranger, ignorant of all that had 
happened in the short interval, and observing the wide and 
general devastation, and all the horrors of the soene — of 
plains unclothed and brown — of vegetables burnt up and 
extinguished — of villages depopulated and in ruin -^^ of 
temples unroofed and perishing — of reservoirs broken down 
and dry — he would naturally inquire, what war has thus 
laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful and opulent 
country--«what civil dissensions have happened, thus to tear 
asunder and separate the happy societies tnat once possessed 
those villages — what disputed succession, what religious 
rage, has, with unholy violence, demolished those temples, 
and disturbed fervent, but unobtruding piety, in the exercise 
of its duties ? 

What mercHess enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire 
and sword — ^what severe visitation of Providence has dried 
up the fountain, and taken from the face of the earth every 
restige of verdure ? Or rather, what monsters have stalked 
over the country, tainting and poisoning, with pestiferous 
breath, what the voracious appetite could not devour ? To 
such questions, what must he the answer ? No wars have 
ravaged these lands and depopulated these villages — no civil 
discords have been felt — ^no disputed succession—- no reli- 
gious rage — no merciless enemy — ^no a£Biction of Providence, 
which, while it scourged for the moment, out off the sources 
of resuscitation — ^no voracious and poisoning monsters — ^no, 
aU this has been accomplished by the fiien£hip, generosity, 
and kindness of the English nation. They have embraced 
US with their protecting arms, and, lo ! those are the firuits 
of their alliance. What, then, shall we be told, that, under 
such circumstances, th^ exasperated feelings of a whole 
people, thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and resist- 
anoet were excited by the poor and feeble influence of the 
Begums! 

When we hear the description of the paroxysm, fever and 
delirium, into which despair had thrown the natives, when 
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on the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for death, 

they tore more widely open the lips of their gaping wounds, 

to accelexate dieir dissolution, and while their blood was 

issuing, presented their ghastlj eyes to heayen, breatliin^ 

their last and feryent prayer, that the dry earth might IfOi 

^ suffered to drink their blood, but that it might rise ti| 

to the throne of God, and rouse the eternal Proyidenbe to 

ayenge the wrongs of their country. Will it be said^t&at 

this was brought about by the incantations of these Be^oiqctt 

in their secluded Zenana ? or that they could inspire tl& 

enthusiasm and this despair into the breasts of a people yAo 

fdt no grieyance, and had suffered no torture? VntA 

motiye, then, could haye such influence in their bosom! 

What motiye ? That which nature, the common parent, 

plants in the bosom of man, and which, though it may Be 

^s actiye in the Indian than in the Englishman, is still 

cpngenial with» and makes part of his being — that feelii^ 

fyhicb tells hi|n, that man was neyer made to be the property 

p^ man ; but ihat when through pride and insolence of 

potv^er, one human creature dares to tyrannise oyer another^ 

it is a power usurped, and resistance is a duty — thcU fe^g 

which tells him, that ail power is delegated for the gow^ 

not for the injuiy of the people, and that when it U con^ 

yerted from the original purpose, the compact is broken, 

and the right is to be resumed — that principle which teEs 

him, that resistance to power usurped is not merely a duty 

which he owes to himself and to his neighbour, but a duty 

ly^ich he owes to his God, in asserting and maintaining, the 

X9iik which he gaye him in the creation ! to that comtuon 

jKod» who> where he ^yes the form of tnan^ whaterer maj 

be the omnplesion, giyes also the feelttigs and tiie ri^hiit^ 

man^'*4k(iit nrinciple, which neither the rudeness of igntft- 

^^noe can stifle, nor the eneryation of refinement extingoi^'! 

^^^at principle, which makes it base fov a man to ^jf^ 

when he ought to oc^, whidb, tending to preserve to the 

^ecies the onginal designations of ]pro;ndence, spurns at th^ 

arrogant distinctions of man, and ymdicates the mdependenl 

qualities of hk race. 
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BURKE'S PANEGYRIC ON THE ELOQUENCE OF SHBittDAN. 

H(e lia9 this day surprised the thousands who hung tvitli 
capture on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an 
eiO^Htion of capacity, such a display of powers, as aire unr 
W^eled in the annals of oratory-— « display that reflected 
^e liighest honour on himself — ^lustre upon letters — ^renown 
luxm parliament — ^glory upon the country. Of all species 
pjF jciietoiric, of every kind of eloquence that has been witness- 
ed or recorded, either in ancient or modem times ; what- 
ever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity of the senate, t)ie 
spU^ty of the judgmentHseat, and the sacred mora^ty of i^'e 
pulpits, haye hitherto furnished, nothing has equalled wbbjit 
iy;e naye this day heard in Westminster-hall. No holy seer 
pf religion, no statesman, no orator, no man of any literat^ 
description whatever, has come up, in the one instance, x6 
the pure sentiments of morality, or in the other, to thaii-Yd- 
riety of knowledge, force of imagination, propriety ah'd 
macity of allusion, beauty and degance of diction, strength 
aad copiousness of style, pathos and sublimity of conce^tibi^i 
to, which we this day listened, with ardour and* adniirUtibiii 
From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a species 6f cfom- 
posi^on, of which a complete and perfect i^pecimen ttii^lit 
not^ from that single speech, be culled and collected. " 

BPtiECH OF GRATTAN ON THE NATIONAI* QBISVAKGIIS^ 
• JULY 1788. .' ' 

' The apostles were meek and inspired men — ^th^y #€liit 
fprth in humble guise, with naked feet, and brought to ey^ 
Iran's door, in his own tongue, the true bdief ; th^ir wbtd 
pireyailed against the potentates of the ea^; and oii'th^ 
ruin of the barbaric pride, and pontile luxuryk tite^plai^M 
th^. ^aked majesty of the Ghnstian reUgion. This HghfWks 
sopn put down by ite own ministers ; and on its^xtiA^^on, 
a .be^tly and pompous priesthood ascended ; polit^l p6- 
teat^tes, nqt Christian pastors^-^full of £iliie zeal, fUH' 6f 
worldly pride, and full of gluttony — empty of the true^^rdR- 
gion. To their flock oppressive — to their ii^rior clergy 
brutal — ^to their king abject, and to their God impudent and 
fiuniliar ; they stood on the altar, as a stepping-stool to the 
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throne, glozing in the ear of princes, whom thej poiaonei 
with crooked principles and heated advice, and were a Mo- 
tion against their king when they were not his slares ; ercr 
the dirt under his feet, or a poniard in his heart. Tbor' 
power went down, it burst of its own plethory, when a poor 
reformer, with the gospel in his hand, and in the inspred 
spirit of poverty, restored the Christian religion. The same 
principle which introduced Christianity, guided reformatioii. 
The priesthood of Europe is not now what it once waa; 
their religion has increased, as their power has diminished. 
In these countries, particularly, for the most part, they aie 
a mild order of men, with less dominion and more piety; 
therefora their character may be described in a few words 
— ^morality, enlightened by letters and exalted by religion. 
Parliament is not a bigot — ^you are no sectary, no polemic 
—it is your duty to unite all men, to manifest brothartf 
love and confidence to all men. The parental sentiment » 
the true principle of government. Men are ever finally dis- 
posed to be governed by the instrument of their happiness; 
the mystery of government, would you learn it ? — ^look on 
the gospel, and make the source of your redemption the 
rule of your authority ; and, like the hen in the Scripture^ 
expand your vrings, and take in all your people. 

Let bigotry and schism, the zealot's fire, and the high- 
priest's intolerance, through all their discordancy, tremble, 
while an enlightened parliament, vrith arms of general pro- 
tection, overarches the whole community, and roots the 
Protestant ascendancy in the sovereign mercy of its nature. 
Laws of coercion, perhaps necessary, certainly severe, yott 
have put forth already, but your great engine of power, you 
have hitherto kept back ; that engine which the pride of the 
bigot, nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambition of the 
high, nor the arsenal of the conqueror, nor the inquisition, 
with its jaded rack and pale criminal, never thought of: — 
the engine which, armed with physical and moral blessings 
comes forth, and overlays manHnd with services — the Ctt« 

fine of redress : — ^this is government, and this the onfy 
escription of government worth your ambition. Were I 
to raise you to a great act, I should not recur to the history 
"other nations; I would recite your own acts, and sctyro 
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in emulation with yourselyes. Do jou remember tliat night, 
when you gave your country a free trade, and with your 
Ii^nds opened all her harbours ? That night when you gave 
lier a free constitution, and broke the chains of a century— i 
while England stood echpsed by your gloiy, and your island 
xose^ as it were, from its bed, and got nearer to the sun ? 
In the arts that polish life — ^the inventions that accommo- 
date, the manufactures that adorn it — ^you will be for many 
years inferior to some other parts of Europe ; but to nurse 
a growing people — ^to mature a struggling, though hardy 
cconmunity; to mould, to multiply, to consolidate, to inspire, 
and to exalt a young nation ; be these your barbarous ac- 
complishments ! 

SPEECH OF MR PITT ON THE ABOLITION OP THE SLAVE 

TRADE. 

Why ought the slave ti;ade to be abolished ? Because it 
is incurable injustice. How much stronger, then, is the ar- 
gument for imimediate than gradual abolition ? By allow- 
ing it to continue even for one hour, do not my right 
honourable frienda weaken— do not they desert their own 
argument of its injustice ? If, on the ground of injustice, 
it ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not now ? 
Why is injustice to be suffered to remain for a single hour ? 
From whsU; I hear without doors, it is evident that there is 
a general conviction entertained, of its being £ai from just ; 
and from that very conviction of its injustice, some men 
have been led, I fear, to the supposition, that the slave trade 
never could have been permitted to begin, but from some, 
strong and irresistible necessity; a necessity, however, 
which, if it was fancied to exist at first, I have shown can- 
not be thought by any man whatever to exist now. This 
plea of necessity, thus presimied, and presumed, as I suspect, 
from the circumstance of injustice itself, has caused a sort 
of acquiescence in the continuance of this eviL Men have 
been led to place it among the rank of those necessary evils, 
which are supposed to be the lot of human creatures, and to 
be permitted to fall upon some countries or individuals 
rather than upon others, by that Beings whose ways are in- 
scrutable to us, and whose dispensations, it is conceiyed, we 
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ought not to look into. The origin of evil is indeed a wb- 
ject beyond the reach of human understanding : and Ae 
pennission of it by the Supreme Being, is a subject into 
irhich it belongs not to us to inquire. But where ihe vd 
in question is a moral evil, which a man can scrutinisei ad 
where that evil has its origin with ourselres, let us not ina- 
gine that we can clear out our consciences by this geBoal, 
not to say irreligious and impious, way of laying amde tke 
question. If we reflect at aU on this subject, we must Me 
Uiat every necessary evil supposes that some other adi 
greater evil would be incurred, were it removed : I thov- 
mre desire to ask, what can be a greater evil, which cm he 
stated to overbalance the one in question ? I know of ■> 
evil that ever has existed, nor can imagine any eyil toexiiC, 
worse tlian the tearing of seventy or eighty diousand per- 
sons annually from their native land, by a combinafiiai ti 
the most civilised nations, inhabiting the most ciilifihtari 
part of the globe ; but more especially, under the sandioa 
of the laws of that nation which calls herself the moat five 
and the most happy of them all. 

Reflect on these eighty thousand persons thus anniia% 

taken off! There is something in the horror of it, dnt 

surpasses all the bounds of imagination. Admitting dnt 

there exists in Africa something like to courts of jutke, 

yet, what an ofiicc of humiliation and meanness is it in uSi 

to take upon ourselves to carry into execution the partiBl, 

the cruel, iniquitous sentences of such courts, as if we also 

were strangers to all religion, and to the first principles of 

justice I 13 ut that coimtry, it is said, has been in aonos 

degree civilised, and civilised by us. It is said thi^haie 

gamed some knowledge of the principles of justice. Whiii 

sir ! have they gained principles of justice nom us? T%A 

civilisation brought about by us ! ! Yes — ^we give ibfli 

enough of our intercourse to convey to them we mom^ 

and to initiate them in the study, of mutual destradioa 

We give them just enough of the forms of justice, to enaUe 

thetn to add the pretext of legal trials to their other .voda 

of perpetrating the most atrocious iniquity. We gire iktm 

Just enough of European improvements, to enable thcm^ 

more eflTectually to turn An^ca mlo ^ T«^«d. ^inldAiiuK 
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Some evidences say, that the Africans are addicted to the 
pnctice of gambling ; that they cren sell their 'wives and 
flnMran^ and, nltimatcly, themselres. Are these, then, thp 
'li|p.timate source of slavery ? Shall yve pretend, that we can 
'IIhis acquire an honest right to exact the labour of these 
people ? Can we pretend, that Ave have a right to cany 
.■tray to distant regions, men of whom we know nothing by 
mrtnentic inquiry, and of whom there is every reasonable 
pfesnmption to think, that those who sell them to us, hare 
no light to do so ? But the evil does not stop here. I 
-feel that there is not time for me to make all the remarks 
whidi tiie subject deserves, and I refrain from attempting 
to enumerate half the dreadfril consequences of this system. 
Do you think nothing of the ruin anclthc miseries in which 
•o many other individuals, still remaining in Africa, arc in- 
fohed) in consequence of carrying off so many myriails oi' 
taeople ? Do you think nothing of their families which are 
left oefaind ? oif the connections which are broken ? of the 
fiiendships, attachments, and relationships, that are burst 
asunder? Do you think nothing of the miseries, in oon- 
sequence, that are felt from generation to generation t of 
Ae privation of that happiness which might be communi- 
taftea to them, by the introduction of civilisation, and of 
jMntal and moral improvement ? 
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'.EXTBACrr FROM SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S SPEECH IN 
DEFENCE OF MR PELTIER, FOR A LIBEL ON 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, FEBRUARY 1803. 

. Qentlemen of the jury — ^The time is now come for me to 
addreea you on behi& of tlie unfortunate gentleman who is 
the defendant on this record. I cannot but feel, gentlemen, 
h8# much I stand in need of your favoiu^ble attention and 
Uulffence. The charge which I have to defend, is sur- 
jemded with the most invidious topics of discussion ; but 
Aot aie not of my seeking. The case, and the topics 
Much are inseparable from it, arc brought here by the pro- 
Mmtor. 

i.r Gentlemen, there is one point of view Ln which this case 
Menu to merit your most serious attention. The x^*;^ ^^^ 
«eeutot js the master of the greatest cm^vc^ \\v<& evT&&^ 

s 
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world ever saw — Hie defendant is a defenodess pioscnbed 
exile. I consider ibis case^ thei«f<»:e, as ilie first of a long 
series of conflicts between the greatest power in the woxid, 
and the only free press remaining in Emope. €knde- 
men, this distinction of the Englisn press is new — it is a 
proud and a melancholy distinetioou Bef(»« the great earth- 
quake of the French reyolution had swallowed up all the 
asylums of iree discussion on the continent, we enjoyed thit 
priyilege, indeed, more fully than others, but we did not 
enjoy it exclusively. In Holland, in Switzerland, in the 
imperial towns of Germany, the press was either legally or 
practically free. Holland and Switzedand are no more; 
and, since the commencement of this proseeution, fifty imr 
penal towns hare been erased fix>m the list of independent 
states, by one dash of the pen. Three or four still pieserfe 
a precarious and trembling existence. I will not say bj 
what compliances they must purchase its continuanoe. I 
will not insult the feebleness of states, whose unmerited M 
I do most bitterly deplore. 

These governments were, in many rei^ects, one of the 
most interesting parts of the ancient i^tan of Emope. 
The perfect security of such inconsiderable and fiseble staCss^ 
their undisturbed tranquillity, amidst the wars and conqoesti 
that surrounded them, attested, beyond any other part cf 
the European system, the moderation, the justice, the civi- 
lisation, to which Christian Europe had reached in modetai 
times. Their weatness was protected only by Ae iabitoa 
reverence for justice which, durmg a long series of ages, 
hga^ grown up in Christendom. Ibis was the only foiti£- 
cation which defended them against those mighty numan^ 
to whom they offered so easy a prey. And till the Frendi 
revolution, this was sufBcient. Consider, for instance, die 
^public of Geneva : think of her defenceless position in 
the very jaws of France ; but think idso of her undistorbed 
security, of her profound quiet, of the brilliant success wilh 
which she applied to industnr and literature, while XjOIDS 
XIV. was pouring his myriads into Italy before her gates; 
call to mind, if ages crowded into years have not e&oed 
them from your memory, that happy period when we 
scarcely dreamed mpre of the subjugation of the feeblest 
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republic in Europe, than of the conqnest of her mightiest 
empire, and tell me if you can imagine a spectacle more 
besuitii^ to the moral eye, or a more striking proof of pro- 
gress in the noblest principles of civilisation. These feeble 
states, these monuments of the justice of Europe, the asylum 
of peace, of industry, and of literature : the organs of public 
reason, the reftige of oppressed innocence and persecuted 
truth, hare penshed 'mth those ancient principles, which 
were their sole guardians and protectors. They have been 
swallowed up by that feaiM convulsion which has shaken 
the uttermost comers of the earth. They are destroyed,' 
and gone for ever ! One asylum of free discussion is still 
inviokie. There is still one spot in Europe where man 
can £reely exercise his reason on the most important con- 
cerns of society, where he can boldly publish his judgment 
on the acts of the proudest and most powerful tyrants. 
The press of England is still free. It is guarded by the free 
{institution of our f<M:efatherB. It is guarded by the hearts 
and anns of Englishmen, and I trust I may venture to say, 
liiat if it be to lall, it will ftJl only under the ruins of the 
British empire. It is an aw^ consideration, gentlemen. 
Every o&er monument of European liberty has perished. 
That andent £ibric which has been gradually reared by the 
wisdom and virtue of our fathers, stiU stands. It stands, 
thanks be to God ! solid and entire — ^but it stands alone, 
and it stands in ruins ! Believing, then, as I do, that we 
are on the eve of a great struggle, that this is only the first 
hoMe between reason and power — that ytni have now in 
your hands, committed to your trust, the only remaib^ of 
free discussion in Europe, now confined to this kingdoof ; 
addresfflng you, t^ierefore, as the guardians of the most im- 
portant interests of mankind ; convinced that die unfettered 
exetoBe of reason depends more on your present verdict, 
than on any other that was ever'deliverea by a jury, I 
trust I may rely with confidence on the issue — ^I trust that 
you wttl consider yourselves as the advanced guard of liberty 
— ^» having this day to fight the first battle of free discus- 
sion against the most formidable enemy that it ever en- 
oounterod^ 
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SPEECH OF FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

[Tlie ease and humoor displayed by Mr Jeffrey (now Lord Jeffi*ey) 

in some of his speeches at the Scottish bar, aare exemplified in the 

following extract firom one of his speeches. The fiicts of ike case 

in which he spoke were shortly these : — The late Lord Bute had hj^ 

pointed a Mr Cooper, a theological student at Glasgow UniTernty, 

W be private tutor to his son, and after a few years, in compensatioii 

fpr his services, had presented him with a bond of annuity toae hSs, 

Some time afterwards, his lordship procured Mr Cooper some livii^ in 

Wales, to the amount of L.300 a-year, and, in 1811, Mr Cooper Burren- 

deced to his lordship the bond of annnity. In 1820 he died ; and t^e 

present action was brought hy the father of the deceased, to claim fiom 

the present marquis the annuity due from- 1811 to 1820 inclusive. The 

case was tried on the two following issues : was the deceased sane or 

Hot at the time of giving up this bond ? and was the obligation eaetia- 

guished by its surrender ? The \great point which Mr Robert8c»ii, ike 

plaintiff ^s counsel, laboured to establish, was the insanity of Mr Cooper 

at the time of giving up the bond ; and, certainly, evidence was a.ddnoed 

Vhich was irrefragable. It was, however, wonderful to see the oob- 

^dence wiili which Mr Jeffrey undertook to grapple with the whole 

body of the obnoxious testimony, and explain away the apparently io- 

^ontrovertible manifestations of madness into any thing but madness. 

Igeihad a reason ready fbr evefy thing. One circumstance addaeed In 

corroboration of the alleged insanity of the plaintiff, was, that he one 

inoming leaped from his bed, and sallied forth with a sword in one 

hand, and a pistol in the other, in pursuit of a— hen, which he chaseid 

f^tfioe round the garden. This was a desperate and inco nt rovertible 

faijt ; but our counsellor '' found nothing in it indicative of madness <;^ 

a^d, after convulsing the court with laughter by a caricature od^ Um^ 

Insane exploit, instructed the jury to look at it in no other point 'of 

view, than as the frolicksomeness of an eccentric yoimg man ! j 

And now, gentlemen of the jury, let us pause fbr a mS- 
ment or two to look about us. You perceive, w6 hatie 
^me to another of the card-built castles of our opponents. 
Mr Oooper, conceiving himself an object of ridicule to bo^ 
students and tutors, abruptly leaves Cambridge ; and' is, 
therefore, forsooth, if we are to admit the clever casuii^tty of 
my learned friend (Mr Robertson), insane. Why, g^eutfe- 
men, every man who does a very absurd and unaccountable 
action, with his eyes open, may be called, to a certain eitteht, 
insane ; that is, not of a sound well-ordered nrind. But 
with regard to this Mr Cooper, I am apt to think his con- 
clusions were not quite so chimerical and groundless, as to 
his being an object of curious speculation and droll remark 
to those around him. I will go so far as to say, that if I 
or Mr Robertson were at Cambridge, and received similar 
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treatment to that which Mr Cooper received, we should he 
apt, at least I know I should, to decamp without much 
ceremony. It is, I say, very possihle that Mr Cooper might 
be shunned at Camhridge, and therefore feel inclined to run 
back to dear Scotland and her consolations. This, I am 
apt to ima^e, shows rather sagacity and spirit than mad- 
ness. Let it he remembered that Mr Cooper went to Cam-* 
bridge at a comparatively late period of life, when he would 
be no meet companion for his lightheart^d juniors. And 
in what character did he mingle with the gay, spirited, and 
high-bred crowd, at an English university — ^with the bright 
tm>es of Eton, Harrow, and Westminster ? What did he 
appear to them other than a great, gloomy, hulking, Scotch 
dominie, wandering about like ^ a statue stepped &om its 
pedestal to take the air," having nothing in common with - 
the vivacious youngsters around him but his cap and gown ? 
And then, again, when the fastidious ears of the Etonians ' 
would be shocked by hearing the strains of Virgil or Horace 
shouted in the rich northern brogue, and ghastly guttural 
intonations of Mr Cooper, not unaccompanied, perchance, 
with a false quantity to add to its attractions ; is there, I 
ask, any thing extraordinary in supposing them to be amused 
with these and similar gwucheries of the raw Caledonian f - 
Nothing more natural, I am sure, gentlemen. The simple - 
feet of the case is this : Mr Cooper was very eccentric — a' 
Scotchman-^an elderly eccentric Scotchman ; and his com- 
panions were veiy free and quizzical, and the consequence 
is unavoidable. He was &ir game for them ; and not being 
able to stand the chase, he took to Scotland again for sh^- 
ter« Now, was not this &e very best thing he could do ? 
I think it would have been a much more unequivocd 
s^paptora of iosanity had he remained at Cambridge. <I 
i^annot, ther^ore, but admire the ingenuity and hardihood 
of my learned friend, in grounding on this part of Mr 
Cooper's conduct a plea of insanity. Had I, in short, as I 
said before, been in Mr Cooper's circumstances, I am sure 
I should have taken a similar step ; but to be brought in 
mad fas it, oh, it is preposterous 1 

f Notwithstanding the higenions pleading of the defendant's coiins^, 
tlie^jiuyr^timied a verdict foir the plaintiff.] ' 
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BROUGHAM'S INAUGURAL DISCOUBSE ON BEING IN- 
STALLED LORD RECTOR OF THK UNIYEBSITT 
OF GLASGOW, 1925. 

It now becomes me to return my yeiy rinoere and n- 
gpectful thanks for the kindness which has placed me in i 
diair, filled at former times by so many great men, whoM 
names might well make any comparison fozmidable to a fir 
more worthy successor. 

I feel very sensibly, that if I shall now uige yoa by ge- 
neral exhortations, to be instant in the pursuit miiie ksm- 
ing, which, in all its branches, flourishes under the Idndlf 
shelter of these roofs, I may weary you with the nnprofitabv 
repetition of a thrice told tale ; and if I presamie to oflfer wj 
advice touching the conduct of your stuoies, I may seem to 
trespass upon the province of those venerable persons, un- 
der whose care you have the singular happiness to be placed. 
But I would nevertheless expose mysen to either chaige, 
for the sake of joining my voice widi theirs, in anxiomlf 
entreating you to believe how incomparably the present 
season is verily and indeed the most precious of your whole 
lives. It is not the less true, because it has been oftentiniei 
said, that the period of you^ is by &r the best fitted for As 
improvement of the mind, and the retirement of a oolkeB 
almost exclusively adapted to much study. At your eon- 
able age, every thing has the lively interest of noveltj vd 
freshness; attention is perpetually sharpened by caiioeitf ; 
and the memory is tenacious of the deep impressions it tbii 
receives, to a degree unknown in after life ; while the ds- 
tracting cores of the world, or its beguiling pleasures, croH 
not the threshold of these calm retreats ; its distant noise 
and bustle are faintly heard, making the shelter you enjoy 
more grateful ; and the struggles of anxious mortals em- 
barked upon that troublous sea, are viewed fiK>m an emi- 
nence, the security of which is rendered more sweet by the 
prospect of the scene below. Yet a little while, and yoa 
too win be plunged into those waters of bitterness ; and 
will cast an eye of regret, as now I do, upon the peacefid 
regions you have quitted for ever. Suck is your lot as mem- 
beis of Bockty ; but it yhSl be yoxsx o\m ^»ij!ili& ^s^i^Wik 
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back on thk |ribce with repentance or with shame ; and be 
well Boswcedy that, whateyer time — aj, ereiy hour-— joa 
squander here on unprofitable idling, will then rise up 
against jou, and be paid for bj years of bitter but unayau- 
ing regrets. Studj, then, I beseech you, so to store your 
ntmds with the exquisite learning of former ages, that you 
may always possess within yourselyes sources of rational 
and refined enjoyment, which will enable you to set at 
nought the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other men 
ajoe slayes ; and so imbue yourselyes with the sound philo- 
sophy of later days, forming yourselyes to the virtuous habits 
whic^ are its le^timate ofiSspring, that you may walk unhurt 
tlnrough the tnals which await you, and may look down 
upon the ignorance and error that surroimd you, not with 
lofty and supercilious contempt, as the sages of old times, 
but with the y^ement desire of enlightening those who 
wander in darkness, and who are by so much the more en- 
deared to us by how nmch they want our assistance. 

To me, calmly reyolying these things, such pursuits seem 
f^r more noble objects of ambition than any upon which the 
Tulgar herd of busy men layish prod%al their restless exer« 
tions. To diffuse useful information-— to further intellectual 
refinement, sure forerunner of moral improvement — ^to has- 
ten the coming of that bright day when the dawn of general 
baowledge shall chase away the lazy, lingering mists, even 
from the base of the great social pyramid ; this indeed is a 
high calling, iu which the most splendid talents and con* 
summate yurtue may wdl press onward, eager to bear a part. 
I know that I speak in a place consecrated by the pioiu 
wisdom of ancient times to the instruction of but a select 
portion ei the community. Yet firom this classic groimd 
baye gone forth those whose genius, not their ancestry, en- 
nobled them ; whose incredible merits have opened to all 
ranks the temple of science ; whose illustrious example has 
made the humblest emulous to climb steeps no longer inae- 
oessible, and entar the unfolded gates, burning m the sun. 
I speak in that city where Black having once taught, and 
Watt learned, the grand experiment was afiterwards made 
in our day, and with entire success, to demonstrate that the 
highest intellectual cultivation is perfectly compatible with 
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the daily cares and toils of working men ; to show hy thou- 
sands of living examples that a keen relish for the most 
suhlime truths of science helongs alike to eyeiy class of 
mankind. 

To promote this, of all ohjects the most important, men 
of talents and of influence I rejoice to hehold pressing ibv^ 
ward in every part of the empire ; hut I wait with impatieBt 
anxiety to see the same course pursued hy men <h B^ 
station in society, and hy men of rank in the world of iettm 
It should seem as if these felt some little lurking jeaknisjr, 
and those were somewhat scared hy feelings of alarm — the 
one and the other surely alike groundless. No man of 
science needs fear to see the day when scientific excellenee 
shall he too vulgar a commodity to hear a high price. The 
more widely knowledge is spread, the more will they be 
prized whose happy lot it is to extend its hounds hy diBOO- 
vering new truths, or multiply its uses by inventing new 
modes of applying it in practice. Their numbers wiH in- 
deed he increased, and among them more Watts and more 
Franklins will be enrolled among the lights of the woM, 
in proportion as more thousands of the working classes, to 
which Franklin and Watt belonged, have their thonj^ 
turned towards philosophy; but the order of discoveren 
and inventors will still be a select few, and the only mate- 
rial variation in their proportion to the bulk of mankini 
will be, that the mass of the ignorant multitude being pro- 
gressively diminished, the body of those will be incalculaUf 
mcreased who are worthy to admire genius, and able to 
bestow upon its possessors an immortal fame. 

And if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest from 
their pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy hereafter, 
as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the privilege of 
looking down upon the blessings with which their toils and 
sufferings have clothed the scene of their former existence; 
do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted purity and 
vnsdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the oonqueroff 
of new empires, or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who 
have sacrificed to their own aggrandisement the good of 
their feJJow-creatures, will be gratified by contemplating the 
monuments of their iiig\oiious {am^ \ ^«a% yimW ^Jaa d«» 
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light — theirs the irimnph — ^who can trace the remote efieeti 
of ^iieir enlightened b^eTolence in the improred conditioB 
of their species, and exnlt in the reflection^ that the prodi- 
gious change they now survey, vrith eyes that age and 
sonrow can make dim no more — of knowledge hec<»De power 
— ^yhtue sharing in the dominion — superstition trampled 
under foot— 4yranny driven from the world — are the froits^ 
precious though costly, and though late reaped, yet long 
enduring, of all the hsudships and all the haEards they en* 
cQinntered here helow ! 
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SCENES PROM THE TRAGEDY OP MACBETH.~5»d6ipeare. 

BITENE ItL-^DunHnam^A Rom» in the OariU. • 

Snfer Macbsth, Doctor, imd ArrairoANTfl. 

Macb. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all ; 
fm Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I .cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ! 
Was he not bom of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, pronounc'd me thus : 
Fear not^ Macbeth ; no many that*8 horn of womany 

Stall e'er have power on thee. ^Then fly, false thanea^ 

A;nd mingle with the English epicures : 
ihe mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
^hall never sink with doubt, nor shake with fear. 

> BnUr a Sxbvaitt. 

< Sen^. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb, Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear. 
Thou lily-livei'd boy. What soldiers ? 
' Sen?, The English force, so please you. 
' Macb. Take thy face hence. Seyton ! — I am sick at hearty 
When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is falTn into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
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And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedieoce, troops of friends^ 
I must not look to hare ; but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, hreadi. 
Which the poor heart woidd fain deny, but dare not 
Seytonl— 

Enkr Sxttoit. 

Sey, What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Macb> What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

Mach. Ill fight, till from my bones my flesh be hackU 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. Tis not needed yet. 

Mach. Ill put it on. 
Send out more horses, scour the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord. 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet obHvious antidote. 
Cleanse the stufiF'd bosom of that perilous stufl^ 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs. 111 none of it. 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff: 
Sejrton, send out. Doctor, the thanes ny from me. 
What rhubarb, senna ; or what purgative drug, 
Would'st scour these English hence ! — Hearest thon of them? 

Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb. Bring it after me. 
I will not be afraid of death and bane. 
Till Bimam forest come to D\m«iinaaie. KJ^^ 



1 
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Ihet. Were I from Dmuinane away and dear, 
Itefit agaia should haidlj diaw me here. ^Emt. 

WnSNETV'.'-^foutUrynearDuntinatu. A fTood in viao, 

JBnier, with Jhvm and Colourt, Malcolm » old Siwamd and Mt Boh, MAe»UFr» 
MsNTBiTH» Caithnsss, Anous, Lxvvox, Bom, and SUditn, ■■wriMiy 

Med, Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chamhers will he safe. 

Ment, We douht it nothing. 

Siw, What wood is this h^ore us ? 

Ment, The wood of Bimam. 

ilfoZ. Let eyerj soldier hew him down a hough. 
And hear't hefore him; therehy shall we shadow 
The numhers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold, It shall he done. 

Site, We learn no other, hut the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dimsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down hefor t. 

Med. Tis his main hope : 
For where there is advantage to he given. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve with him, hut constrained things. 
Whose hearts are ahsent too. 

Macd, Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw, The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 
Towards which, advance the w^. \^ExewKty marching. 

SCENE Y.^DuTitinane, frUhin tM Castk, 
Enter, with Drums and Colours, Macbsth^ Saytov, and SMiart, 

Mach, Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, They come : Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie, 
Till j&unine, and the ague, eat them up : 
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Were thej not forc'd with those that should he om^ 
We might have met them darefol, heard to heard, 
And heat them baclnvard home. What is that noise? 

Sey» It is the cry of women, mj good lord. 

Ma4:h, I hare almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has hecn, mj senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't : I have supp'd Aill with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Wherefore was that cryl 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Mach. She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have heen a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllahle of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, hrief candle ! 
Life's hut a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told hy an idiot, full of sound and friry, 
Signifying nothing. 

EiUtr a Messbnobr. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess, Gracious my lord, 
I shall report that which I say I saw. 
But know not how to do it. 

Mach, Well, say, sir. 

Mess, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 

Moci. Liar, and slave I [^Striking 

Mess, Let me endure your wrath, if't he not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Mach, If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shall thou hai^^ allve^ 
TUl inline cling thee : li t\iy s^%<i\v>a^ ^wsl^ti^ 
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I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

X pull in resolution ; and begin 

T*o doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

Xhat lies like truth : Fear not^ till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane ; — and now a wood 

Oomes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out ! ■ < ■ 

I£ this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

X 'gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 

Hing the alarum bell : — Blow wind ! come wrack 1 

At least we'll die with harness on our back. ^Eweuntm 

SCENE FROM THIRD PART OF KING HENRY YL—8hakspeare. 

SCENE Y.^JDonBarth FiOd. 
Enter Kino Hanky. 

K, Hen, This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day, or night. \ 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea. 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea. 
Forced to retire by fiuy of the wind : 
Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind ; 
Now, one the better ; then, another best ; ^ 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. 
Yet neither conqueror^ nor conquered : 
So is the equal poise of the fell war. 
Here, on this molehill, will I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there -be the victory ! 
For Margaret) mj queen, and CliffcNrd too. 
Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both, 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
'Would I were dead I if God's good will were so : 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? 
O God ! methinks, it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
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Thereby to see the minntes how thej mn ; 

How manj make the hour full complete, 

How man J hours bring about the day, 

How many days will miish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may tire. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 

So many hours must I tend my Aotk; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemj^ate ; 

So many hours must I iroort myself; 

So many days my ewes hare been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 

Pass'd over to the end tiiey were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this I How sweet I How lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroider d canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

O, yes, it doth; a thousand fold it doth. 

Ajid to conclude — The shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a cunous bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarunu—Enter a Son (hat has kiOed Ms Father, draggUf^ In tkt d&d M 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
This man, whom hand in hand 1 slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of crowns : 
And I, that haply take them firom him now. 
May yet, ere night, yield both my life and diem 
To some man else, as this dead man doth to me. 
Who's this ? O God! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill'd. 
O heavy times, begetting suda. eveotaaV 
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From London by the king was I preas'd forth ; 
My fether, being the Earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, press'd by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands received my life, 
Have by my hands, of life bereaved him. 
Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did !— 
And pardon, £tther, for I knew not thee !~- 
My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks ; 
And no more words till they have flo Vd their fill. 
K. Hen. O piteous s|>ectacle ! O bloody times 1 
Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 
Weep, wretehed man. Til aid thee tear for tear : 
And let our hearts, and eyes, like ciyil war, 
Be blind with tears, and l»:eak o'ercharged with grief. 

Fath. Thou that so stonily had resisted me. 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with a hundred blows. 
But let me see : — Is this our foeman's face ? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son !— « 
Ah, boy, if any life be lefl in thee. 
Throw up thine eye ; see, see, what showers arise, 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart. 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart ! 
O, pity, God, this miserable age ! — 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
EnpnebBS, mutinous, and unnatural. 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget 1— 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 
And hath here& thee of thy life too late ! 

jBl. Hen, Woe above woe 1 Grief more than common grief ! 
0, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds !•— « 
O, pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity; — 
The red rose and the white are on his feee, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses : 
The one his purple blood right well resembles ; 
The other, his^ pale cheek, methinks, present ; 
Wither one rose, bnd let the other flourish ! 
If you contend, a thousand lives most wither. 
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Son, How will mj inoiher, for a fathei^s death. 
Take on with me and ne'er he satisfied i 

Fatk. How will mj wife, for slaughter of my son, 
8hed seas of tears, and ne'er he satisfied ? 

K. Hen. How will the country, for these woeful chanees, 
Misthink the king, and not he satisfied ? 

Son. Was ever son, so rued a Other's death ? 

Fath. Was ever father, so hemoan'd a son ? 

K. Hen. Was ever king so grieved for suhjects' woe! 
Much is your sorrow ; mine, ten times so much. 

Son. I'll hear thee hence, where I may weep my fill ■ 

Fath. These arms of mine shall he thy winding sheet; 
My heart, sweet hoy, shall he thy sepulchre ; 
For firom my heart thine image ne'er shall go. 
My sighing hreast shall he thy funeral hell ; 
And so ohscquious will thy fikther he, ] 

Sad for the loss of thee, haying no more. 
As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 
I'll hear thee hence ; and let them fight that will. 
For I have murder'd where I should not kill. 

ZExUwiihfkemff' 

K. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, ] 
Here sits a king more woeful than you are. 

Alarum: Excursions.— Enter Qujesn Maroarbt, Phimcs or WAUUfM^A 

EXETBR. 

Prince. Fly, father, fly ! for all vour friends are fled, ■ 
And Warwick rages like a chafed Dull ; 
Away I for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

Q. Mar. Mount you, my lord ; towards Berwick poit 
amain ; 
Edward and Richard, like a hrace of greyhounds, 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight. 
With fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath. 
And hloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands. 
Are at our hacks ; ana therefore hence amain. 

Exe. Away! for vengeance comes along with them; 
Naj, stay not to expostulate, make speed ; 
Or eke come after, m away \)^otft. 



/.' 
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K. Hen. Naj, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter; 
Not that I fear to stay, but lore to go 
Wliither ihe queen intends. Forward ; awaj. ^Eaeunt. 

GARDEN SCENE IN ROMEO AND JUUET.— £%aik!p«are. 

Eameo. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 

C JMiel appean above, at a »iMUfi9, 

Arise, &ir sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who IS already sick and pale with grief, 
Xliat thou her maid art far more &ir than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal liveiy is but sick and green. 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. 
It is my lady ; 0, it is my love ; 

O, tiiat she knew she were ! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing ; What of that ! 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. 
I am too bold, 'tis not to me it speaks : 
Two of the fiurest stars in all the heaven, 
Bbving some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 
The brightness of her cheek woidd shame those stars, 
As day-light doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright. 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek ! 

Juliet, Ay me! 

JRomeo, Sbe speaks ; 
O speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As dorious to this night, being o'er my head. 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that £^1 back to gaze on him. 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds^ 
And sajik upon the hosom c^the aax. 

T 
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Juliet. O Borneo, Romeo ! wherefore art ihoa Borneo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, he hut sw<»n my lore, 
And I'll no longer he a Capulet. 
What's in a name ? that which we caO a rose, 
By any oth^ name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called ; 
Retain that dear perfection which owes. 
Without that title : — Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

A MAN OP MERIT RECOMMENDED AS A HUSBAND.— 

Vcmburgh cmd Cihber, 

Lord Tonmly, So, lady &ir, what pretty wesKpoa hare 
you heen killing your time with ? 

Ladf^ Grace. A huge folio, that has afanost Idled me ■ 
I think I have read half my eyes out. 

Lord T. Oh ! you should not pore so much juai after 
dinner, child. 

Lady G, That's true ; hut any hody's thoughts aie always 
better than one's own, you know. 

Lord T. Not always, dear ! By the way, I am at home 
this morning to nohody hut Mr Manly. 

Lady G. And why is he excepted, my lord? 

Lord T. I hope, madam, you haye no objection to his 
company ? 

Lady G. Tour particular orders, upon my beiag here, 
look, indeed, as if you thought I had not. 

Lord T. And your ladydiip's inquiry into the reason of 
those orders, shows, at least, it was not a matter indifferent 
to you. 

Lady G. Dear me, you make the oddest oonstmction^ 
brother ! 

Lord T. Look you, my grave Lady Grac e i n one 
serious word, I wish you had him. 

Lady G. I cannot help that. 

Lord T. Ha! you can't help it; ha^ ha! the flat idB^ 
plicity of that reply was admiiable I 
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lAtd^ G. Poob, jom tease one, brother I 

luord T. Come, I beg pardon, child this is not a 

point, I grant you, to tnfle upon ; therefore, I hope yoall 
give me leaye to be serious. 

Zj€tdf/ G. J£ you desire it, brother ; though, upon my 
word, as to Mr Manl/s haying any serious thoughts of me 
^I know nothing of it. 

Lord T. Well — ^there's nothing wrong in your making 
a doubt of it. But, in short, I find by his conyersation ox 
late, that he has been looking round the world for a wife ; 
and if you were to look round the world for a husband, he 
is the first man I should giye to you. 

Lacfy G, Then, wheneyer he makes me any ofier, bro- 
ther, I will certainly tell you of it. 

Lord T. Oh ! that's the last thing hell do : hell neyer 
make you or any other an oflTer, tiU he's pretty sure it won't 
be reiused. 

Lady G. Now you make me curious. Pray, did he ever 
make any offer of that kind to you ? 

Lord T. Not directly ; but that imports nothing : he is 
a man too well acquamted with the female world, to be 
lnx>ught into a hign opinion of any one woman, without 
gome well-examined proof of her merit ; yet I haye reason 
to belieye that your good sense, your turn of mind, and 
your way of life, haye brought him to so fayourable a one of 
you, that a few days will reduce him to talk plainly to me ; 
which as yet (notwithstanding our friendship) I haye 
neither declined nor encouraged him to. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad we are so similar in our way 
of thinking; for, to tell the truth, he is much upon the 
same terms with me : you know he has a satiric^ turn ; 
but neyer lashes any folly, without due encomiums to its 
opposite yirtue : and upon such occasions, he is sometimes 
particular. in turning his compliments upon me, which I 
don't receiyewith anyreserye, lest he should imagine I take 
ihem to myself. 

Lord T. You are right, child; when a man of merit 
makes his addresses, good sense may giye hhn an answer 
mthottt 86om or oof^eixy-f^Provoked Husband, 
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CATO'S SOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY OP THE SOUL- 
From the Tragedy of Cato, by Addison, 

It must be so— Plato, thou reasonest well ! 
Else, whence this pleasmg hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortalitj ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?— 
Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
Tis Heaven itself that points out — a hereafter, 
And intimates — Eternity to man. 
Eternity ! — ^thou pleasing — dreadful thought I 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect Hes before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works). He must delight in virtue : 
And that which He delights in must be happy. 
But when? or where ? This world — was ms^e for Caesar? 
Tm weary of conjectures — ^this must end them. 

[Laying his hand on his pevi* 

Thus I am doubly armed. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

SIR PETER AND LADY TEAZLEu-^Sheridtas. 

Sir Peter. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I won't bear it 
X. Teazle, Very weU, Sir Peter, you may bear it or n( 
just as you please ; but I know I ought to have my Of 
way in every thing ; ani yrbsA'a ixiQte, \ nstJSL 
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Sir Pet. What, madam ! is there no respect due to the 
authority of a husband ? 

L. Teaz, Why, don't I know that no woman of fashion 
does as she is bid after her marriage. Though I was bred 
in the country, I'm no stranger to that : if you wanted me 
to be obedient, you should have adopted me, and not mar-» 
ried me-— I'm sure you were old enough. 

Sir Pet. Ay, there it is — madam, what right have you to 
run into all this extravagance ? 

L. Teaz. I'm sure I'm not more extravagant than a woman 
of quality ought to be. 

Sir Pet. Madam, I'll have no more sums squandered 
away upon such unmeaning luxuries : you have as many 
flowers in your dressing-rooms as would turn the Pantheon 
into a green-house. 

JL. Teaz, La, Sir Peter, am I to blame that flowers don't 
blow in cold weather ? you must blame the climate and not 
me. I'm sure, for my part, I wish it were spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet. 

Sir Pet. Madam, I should not wonder at your extrava- 
gance if you had been bred to it. Had you any of these 
Slings before you married me ? 

L. Teaz. Dear, Sir Peter, how can you be angry at those 
little elegant expenses ? 

Sir Pet. Had you any of those little elegant expenses 
when you marriea me ? 

L. Teaz. Very true, indeed ; and after having married 
you, I should never pretend to taste again. 

Sir Pet. Very weD, very well, madam ; you have entirely 
foigot what your situation was when I £jnst saw you. 

L. Teaz. No, no, I have not ; a veir disagreeable situa- 
tion it was, or I'm siu*e I never would have married you. 

Sir Pet. You forget the humble state I took you worn — 
the daughter of a poor country 'squire. When I came to 
your Other's, I found you sitting at your tambour, in a 
linen gown, a bunch of keys at your side, and your hair 
combed smoothly over a roll. 

L. Teaz. Yes, I remember very well; my daily occupar 
tipns were to overlook the dairy, superintend the poultrjr, 
make extracts from the &mily receipt-book, and comb my 
aunt Deborah'9 lapdog. 
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Sir Pet. Oh, I am glad to find jou haTe so good a re- 
collection. 

X. Teaz. My eyening employments were to draw pattem 
for ruffles, which I had not materials to make up; phrjtt 
Pope Joan with the curate ; read a sermon to my aoat 
Deoorah ; or perhaps he stuck up at an old spinnet to thm 
my father to sleep after a fbx-chace. 

Sir Pet. Then you vrere glad to take a ride ont lehmd 
the hutler, upon the old dock d coach-hone. 

L. Teaz. No, no, I deny the hutler and the coach-hone. 

Sir Pet. I say you did. This was your situation. Nof, 
madam, you must have your coach, yis-a-yis, and thee 
powderea footmen to walk hefore your chair ; and in wtttf 
mer, two white cats to draw you to Kensiiu^ton-gardeBi: 
and, instead of your liying in that hole in we countiy, I 
have brought you home here, made a woman of fortune of 
you, a woman of quality — in short, I ha^e made you Bf 
wife. 

L. Teaz. Well, and there is but one thing moie jou can 
now add to the obligation, and that is ■ 

Sir Pet. To make you my widow, I suppose. 

L. Teaz. Ilem I 

Sir Pet. Very well, madam, very well ; I am mucb oIk 
liged to you for the Imit. 

L. Teaz. Why then will you force me to say shoda^ 
things to you. But now we have finished our moraingeoB- 
▼ersation, I presume I may go to my engagements Btuij 
Siieerwell's. 

Sir Pet. Lady Sneerwell ! — a precious acquaintance 70^ 
have made of her too, and the set that firequent her'hovit 
Such a set, mercy on us I Many a wretch who has been 
drawn upon a hurdle, has done less mischief than thoie 
barters of forged lies, coiners of scandal, and dippen of I^ 
putation. 

L. Teaz. How can you be so serere : I am sure ih^iit 
all people of fasliion, and very tenacious of reputation. 

Sir Pet. Yes, so tenacious of it, theyll not aUow it to 
any but themselyes. 

L. Teaz. I vow, Sir Peter, when I say an iU-natmcl 
thing, I mean no harmL\)y it, iox\tsikfoSXiw ^5EsoDfi(«L^he^d 
do the same by me. 
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Sir Pet. The/ye made jou as bad as any of tbem. 

Lh, Teaz. Yes, I think I bear my part with a toleraUe 



Shr Pet. Grace indeed ! 
JL Teaz, Weil but. Sir Peter, you know you promised to 
cone. 

Sir PeL Well, I shall just call in to look after my own 



X- Teaz. Then, upon my word, you must make haste 
aifter me, or you'll be too late. [^ExU Lady Teazle. 

S ir Pet, I have got much by my intended expostulation. 
WluU a charming air she has ! — and how pleasingly she 
shows her contempt of my authority ! Well, though I can't 
make her love me, 'tis some pleasure to teaze her a little ; 
and I think she never appears to such advantage, as when 
die 18 doing ereiy thing to vex and plague me. — School for 
SemtdaL 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN WAVERLET AND FERGUS 
MAC-IYOB.— ^trfAor of Waverley. 

^ Are you to take the field so soon, Feigus," he asked, 
^ that you are making all these martial preparations V 

^ Wlien we have settled that you go with me, you shall 
Imow all ; but otherwise, the knowledge might rather be 
prejudicial to you." 

^ But are you serious in your purpose, with such inferior 
fiHoes, to rise against an estabhsheid government? It is 
mere frenzy." 

^ Oh, I shall take good care of myself. We shall at least 
ue the compUment of Conan, who never cot a stroke but 
be gave one. I would not, however," continued the chief- 
fam, ^ have you think me mad enough to stir till a favour- 
aible opportunity : I will not slip my dog before the game's 
afoot. But, once more, will you join wim us, and you shall 
know all V 

" How can I T said Waverley ; " I, who have so lately 
held that commission which is now posting back to those 
Aat gave it ? My accepting it implied a promise of fidelity, 
and an acknowle^g;ment of the le^adity o€ib& ^q^^cois^ssq^J! 
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'* A rash promise,* answered Feigns, ^ is not a steel 
handcuff; it may be shaken off, especially when it was fflven 
under deception, and has been repaid by insult. But n yoa 
cannot immediately make up your mind to a dorions n* 
yenge, go to England, and ere you cross the Tweed, yn 
will hear tidings that will make the world ring ; and if Sf 
Everard be the gallant old cavalier I haye hewl him de- 
scribed by some of our honest gentlemen of the year <me 
thousand seycn hundred and fifteen, he will find you a betta 
horse-troop and a better cause than you haye lost." 

" But your sister, Fergus V 

^^ Out, hyperbolical fiend !" replied the chief, hnMogi 
** how yexest thou this man ! — Speak'st thou of nothmglmt 
ofladiesr 

" Nay, be serious, my dear fiiend," said "Waverky; **I 
feel that the happiness of my future life must depend upoB 
the answer which Miss Mac-Ivor shall make to what I vei- 
tured to tell her this morning." 

^' And is this your very sober earnest," said Fergus, man 
gravely, '^ or are we in the land of romance and ficti<m ?* 

" My earnest, undoubtedly. How could you suppose 
me jesting on such a subject V' 

" Then, in very sober earnest," answered his firiend, **! 
am very glad to hear it ; and so highly do I think of Fkxs, 
that you are the only man in England for whom I wooU 
say so much. But before you shake my hand so wannl^t 
there is more to be considered. Your own femily — wSi 
they approve your connecting yourself with the sister of a 
high-bom Highland beggar V 

" My uncle's situation," said Wavcrley, " his general opi- 
nions, and his uniform indulgence, entitle me to say, that 
birth and personal qualities are all he would look to in sndi 
a conne^^on. And where can I find both united in sodi 
excellence as in your sister ?" 

" Oh, nowhere !** replied Fergus with a smile. ** But 
your father "will expect a father's prerogative in being con- 
sulted." 

" Surely ; but his late breach with the ruling powers re- 
moves all apprehension of objection on his part, especiallj 
as I am convinced that my \iiv.c\e>Ni\!L\i^'^«ra^*vEv.TS5c^ ^sBafc** 
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*^ Religion, perhaps," said Fergus, '* may make obstacles, 
thaaffh we are not bigoted Catholics." 

** Mj grandmother was of the Church of Borne, and her 
religion was never objected to by my family. Do not think 
of fny friends, dear Fergus ; let me rather haye your in- 
ftsenoe where it may be more necessary to remoye obstacles 
—I mean with your lovely sister." 

** My lovely sister," replied Fergus, " like her loving 
brother, is very apt to have a pretty decisive will of her 
own, by which, in this case, you must be ruled ; but you 
shall not want my interest, nor my counsel. And, in the 
first place, I will give you one hint— ^Loyalty is her ruling 

C'on ; and since she could spell an English book, she has 
in love with the memory of the gallant Captain Wogan, 
who renounced the service of the usurper Cromwell to join 
the standard of Charles II., marched a handful of cavalry 
from London to the Highlands to join Middleton, then in 
arms for the king, and at length died gloriously in the royal 
caose. Ask her to show you some verses she made on his 
history and fate ; they have been much admired, I assure 
you. The next point is — I think I saw Flora go up to- 
wards the waterfall a short time since — ^follow, man, follow ! 
don't allow the garrison time to strengthen its purposes of 
resiBtance. Seek Flora out, and learn her decision as soon 
as you can, and Cupid go with you, while I go to look over 
boUa and cartouch-boxes." 



VIRGINIUS DISCOVERS THE LOVE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
VIRGINIA FOR ICILIUa— SAeridan Knowlet, 

YiROiNius and Sxrvia. 

Virginxus, And is this all you have observed ? I think 
There's nothing strange in that. An L and / • 
Twin'd with a V. Three very innocent letters 
To have bred such mischief in thy brain, good Servia ! 
Come read this riddle to me. 

Servia, You may laugh, 
Vizginius, but Til read me riddle right 
The L doth stand for Lucius ; and the /, 
Icilius; whichy I take it^ wiU com^^e 
Lucius Icilius, 
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Ftr. So it will, sood Senria. 

Ser, Then, for the Vi why^ that is plain Yiigima. 

Fir. And now, what conjuration find joa here? 

Ser. What should I find hut lore? The maid'f in \m, 
And it is with Icilius. Look, the wreaili 
Is made of roses, that entwines the lettenu 

Vir, And this is all ? 

Ser. And is it not enough ? 
You'll find this figuring where'er jou look : 
There's not a piece of £iintj w(»rk she do es ■ 
£knl»roiderj or painting — ^not a task 
Wojt fioiishes, hut on the skirt, or horder, 
In needle work, or pencil, this, h^ secret. 
The silly wench hetrays. 

Vir. Go, send her to me-^ 
Stay ! have you spoken to her of it ? 

Ser. I ! not I, indeed ; I left that task to yo«t^ 
Though once I ask'd her what the letters meant, 
She kuigh'd, and drew a scratch across them ; hui 
Had scarce done so, ere her &ir visage fell, 
For grief that she had spoiled the cyphers— «nd 
A sigh came out, and then almost a tear; 
And she did look, as piteous on the harm 
That she had done, as she had done it to 
A thing, had sense to feel it. Neyer after 
She let me note her at work again. 
She had good reason ! 

Vir, Send her to me, Servia. ^Exii Senit 

There's something here, that looks as it would bring me 
Anticipation of my wish. I think 
Icilius loyes my daughter — ^nay, I know it ; 
And such a man I'd challenge for her husband ;— « 
And ouijp waited, till her forward spring 
Put on, a little more, the genial likeness 
Of colouring into summer, ere I sought 
To nurse a flower, which, blossoming too eaHy, 
Too early often dies ; but if it springs 
Spontaneous, and, unlocked for, woos our hand 
To tend and cherish it, the growth is healthful : 
And 'twere untimely, as unkind, to c^e(^\\.« 
rU ascertain it shortly — soft, 8\ie com^^. 
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Fuyinia. Well, &tlier, what's your will ? 
Fir. I wish'd to see you, 
To ask you of your tasks — ^bow they go on-^- 
And what your masters say of you — ^what last 
You did. I hope you neyer play 
The truant? 

Virginia. The truant ! No, indeed, Yii^ginius. 
Vir. I am sure you do not. 
Virginia. 1 my fitther, 
I am so happy, when you're kind to me ! 

Vir. You are so happy when Fm kind to you ! 
Am I not always kind ? I neyer spoke 
An angry word to you in all my life. 
ITiiginia 1 you are happy when I'm kind ! 
That's strange ; and makes me think you haye some reason 
To fear I may he otherwise than kind— « 
Is'tso, my girl? 

Virginia. Indeed I did not know 
What I was saying to you ! 

Vir. Why, that's worse 
And worse ! what ! when you said your Other's kindness 
Made you so happy, am I to helieye 
You were not thinking of him ? 

Virginia. I — ■ ^JjrmUg confused. 

Vir. Go, fetch me 
The latest task you did. ^Exit Virginia. 

It is enough. 

Her artless speedi, like crystal, shows the thing 
Twould hide, but only covers. Tis enough ! 
She loyes, and fears ha: father may condemn. 

SEBECCA AND IVANHOE.— ^mOot <tf Wavtrl^. 

Following with wonderAil promptitude the directions of 
lyanhoe, and availing hersdf of the protection of the large 
ancient shield, which she placed against the lower part of 
the window, Rebecca, wiUi tolerable security to herself, 
could witness part of what was passing without the castle, 
and report to Ivanhoe the preparations which the assailants 
were making for the storm. 
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'^ Thesldrts of the wood Kcm fined wrdi 3rciiexs» akLongli 
onlj a few are adTanced from its dark diadow.* 

^ Under whal banner C a^ed Ivanhoe. 

^ Under no ensign of war wiiidii I cfln obserre^ answerri 
Refiecca. 

^ A singular noTeltv.* mntte red the ka^t, ^ to adrance 
to storm such a castle wirhont pennon or banner displayed! 
— Scest thou who they be that act as leaders ?* 

^ A knight, clad in sable armour^ h the most conspidKNUt 
s^aid the Jewess ; ^ he alone is armed firom head to hed, anl 
seems to assume the direction of ail around him." 

^ What device does he bear on his shield ^ replied Iranhoe. 

^ Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padkxi 
psunted blue on the black shield." 

^ A fetterlock and shackiebolt azure," said Iranhoe; "I 
know not who may bear the derice, but well I ween it might 
now be mine own. Canst thou not see the motto f 

^' Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied Bebeoci; 
'^ but when the sun glances fair upon his shield, it shows 19 
I tell you." 

^' Seem there no other leaders ?" exclaimed the annooB 
inquirer. 

**' None of mark and distinction that I can behold from 
this station," said Rebecca ; *^ but, doubtless, the other side 
of the castle is also assailed. They appear even now pre- 
paring to advance." 

Iler description was here suddenly interrupted by the 
signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a sbnll 
bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of the Nonnan 
trumpets from the battlements. 

^^ And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," exclahned 
Ivanhoe, ^' while the game that gives me freedom or death 
is played out by the hand of others ! — ^Look from the win- 
dow onco again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not 
marked by the archers beneath — ^look out once more, and 
tell me if they yet advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which 
she had employed in mental devotion, Kcbecca again took 
poBt at the lattice, slielteTYng Yiec^c^^^ \yo^^^^ so as not to 
be visible from beneath. 
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'< What dost thou see, Rebecca 1" agam demanded the 
if ounded knight. 

^ Nothing but the doud of arrows flying so thick as to 
Sazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them." 

^ That cannot endure," said lyanhoe ; '' if they press not 
right on to carry the casde by pure force of arms, the archeiy 
may avail but httle against stone walls and bulwarks. Look 
for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how 
he bears himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers 

** I see him not," said Rebecca. " Foul crareli !" ex- 
claimed lyanhoe ; ^' does he blench £rom the helm when 
ihe wind blows highest V 

^ He blenches not ! he blenches not !" said Rebecca ; ^' I 
see him now ; he leads a body of men dose under the outer 
fcanier of the barbican. They pull down the piles and paK- 
sades ; they hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
Uack plume floats abroad oyer the throng, like a rayen oyer 
ihe field of the slain. They haye made a breach in the 
harriers — ^they rush in — ^they are thrust back ! — ^Front-de- 
BoBuf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic form aboye 
the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed hand to hand, and man to man. It is the meeting 
of two fierce tides — ^the conflict of two oceans moyed by 
adverse winds !" 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer 
to. endure a sight so terrible. 

. ^ Look forui again, Rebecca," said lyanhoe, mistaking 
^e cause of her retiring ; ^^ the archeiy must in some de- 
gree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand. 
Jx>ok again ; there is now less dancer." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately ex- 
claimed, ^' Front-de-BcBuf and the Black Knight fight hand 
to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their rollowers, who 
^iratch the progress of the strife— ^heaven strike with the 
cause of the oppressed and of the captive T She then ut- 
tered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, ^' He is down ! — ^he is 
downT 

« "Who is down ?" cried Ivanhoe ; " for o\ix dftsat \5^^ 
sake^ tell me which has iallen T JH 
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^ The Black Knight," answered Rehecca, faintly ; then 
instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness — ** But no— 
but no ! — ^he is on foot again, and fights as if there were 
twenty men's strength in his single arm — ^his sword is Ivo- 
ken — he snatches an axe firom a yeoman — ^he presses Fronft- 
de-BoBuf with blow on blow — ^tne giant stoops and totten, 
like an oak under the steelof the woo£nan — ^he falls — ^hefidbf 

" Pront-de-BoBuf?" exclaimed lyanhoe. " Pront-fc 
Boeuf r answered the Jewess ; " his men rush to the rescoe^ 
headed by the haughty Templar — ^their united force com- 
pels the champion to pause — they drag Front-de-BcBof 
within the walls." 

^' The assailants haye won the bairiers, haye ihey notr 
said lyanhoe. 

"They haye — they hayeT exclaimed Rebecca^ •*Mi 
tihey press the besieged hard upon the outer wall; MBe 
plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeayour to tf*^ 
cend upon the shoulders of each other— ^own go stmici^* 
beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, and as 6st M 
they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men supply thdr 
places in the assault. Great Grod ! hast thou giyen na 
thine own image, that it should be thus cruelly de&ced bf 
the hands of their brethren !" 

" Think not of that," said lyanhoe ; " this is no time fir 
such thoughts— Who yield ? — who push their way T* 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca, dmd- 
dering ; " the soldiers lie grovelling under them like cmflM 
reptiles — ^the besieged have the better." 

^' Saint George strike for us !" exclaimed the kni^; 
* do the iaise yeomen give way ?" 

" No !" exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear themselyes lidit 
yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the postern wA 
his huge axe— the thundering blows which he deals, yoi 
may hear them above all the din and shouts of the batw^ 
stones and beams are hailed down on the bold champion-* 
he regards them no more than if they were thistledown ff 
feathers 1" 

" By Saint John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising himicV 
Joyfally on his couch, ^^ methought there was bat one ]ii0 
in England that might do 6\ie\v a ^eediT 
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** The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca ; " it 
crashes — ^it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — the 
outwork is won — ^they hurl the defenders n-om the battle- 
mentB — ^they throw them into the moat — Oh, men, if je bo 
indeed men, spare them that can resist no longer f 

** Hie bridge— the bridge which communicates with tho 
Cimtiio hnyr they won that pass V exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

** No," replied Rebecca ; " the Templar has destroyed the 
plank on which they crossed — ^few of the defenders escaped 
with him into the castle — ^the shrieks and cries which you 
hear, tell the &te of the others — Alas ! I see it is still more 
difficult to look upon victory than upon battle." 

** What do they now, maiden V said lyanhoc ; '' look 
Ibrdi yet again — ^this is no time to faint at bloodshed." 

*• It is oyer for the time," answered Rebecca ; " our 
fiiends strengthen themselves within the outwork which 
ttkej have mastered, and it affords them so good a shelter 
ftom the foemen's shot, that the garrison only bestow a few 
boltB on it from interval to interval, as if rather to disquiet 
than effectually to injure them." 
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GIL BLAS' ADVENTURES AT PENNAFLOR.— i« Sage, 

I arriyed in safety at Pennaflor ; and, halting at the gate 
of an inn that made a tolerable appearance, I had no sooner 
alighted than the landlord came out, and received me with 
great civility; he untied my portmanteau with his own 
bands, and, throwing it on Ins shoulders, conducted me into 
a Toom, while one of his servants led my mule into the 
staUe. This innkeeper, the greatest talker of the Asturias, 
and as ready to relate his own affairs, without being asked, 
as to piy into those of another, told me that his name was 
Andrew Corcuelo ; that he had served many years in the 
anny in quality of a serjeant, and had quitted the service 
fifteen months ago, to marry a damsel of Castropol, who, 
though she was a little swarthy, knew very well how to 
torn the penny. He said a thousand other thin^ which I 
eoold have dispensed with the headng oi *, \sM\^mR^iVsa;:^v!&s^ 
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made me his confidant, he thought he had a nAt t0 exact 
ihcf same condescension from me ; and, acoordia^j, he aabd 
me from whence I came, whither I was goii^, and 'whit I 
was. I was obliged to answer article by artidei became be 
accompanied every question with a profound bow, and beg- 
ged me to excuse his curiosity with such a iBspeet&i ai^ 
tiiat I could not refuse to satisfy him in eTeiy parti^ultt; 
This engaged me in a long conyersation with hun, and gave 
me occasion to mention my design, and the reason I had £at 
disposing of my mule, that I might take the (^portnnity flf 
a carrier. He approved of my intention, though not in a 
rery succinct manner ; for he represented all the troubie^ 
some accidents that might befall me on the road, reoonnied 
many dismal stories of travellers, and I was afraid wouM 
never have done ; he concluded, at length, however^ tdHii^ 
me that if I had a mind to sell my mule, he was aoquaiiitra 
with a very honest jockey, who would buy her. I assarei 
him he would oblige me in sending for him : up<Hi whidk 
he went in quest of h^'in with great eagerness. * 

It was not long before he returned with his man, whom 
he introduced to me as a person of exceeding honesty ; and 
we went into the yard all together. There my mnle waf 
produced, and passed and repassed before the jockey, who 
examined her from head to foot, and did not foil to speak 
very disadvantageously of her. I own there was not nnic^ 
to be said in her praise : but, however, had it been the pope s 
innhy he would have found some defects in her. He nasoM 
me she had all the faults a mule could have ; and, to eoA» 
vince me of his veracity, appealed to the hmdlord, nihei^ 
doubtless, had his reasons lor supporting his friend's WftfO^ 
tions. ^ Well," said this dealer, with an air of indi&Desfll^ 
^ how much money do you expect for this wretdiedaniaiaLtT 
Afler the eulogium he had bestowed on her, and the-atlfll^ 
tation of Signer Corcuelo, whom I b^ered to be aiinaatff 
honesty and imderstanding, I would have givdn way mok 
for nothing, and therefore told him I would rely on his ift^ 
tegrity, bidding him appraise the beast in )u4:0Wn^Q»t 
science, and I would stand to the valuation^ Vfon.MBhk 
assumed the man of honour ; and re{>Ued, that, m Wigfi^ng 
his conscience, I took him on tl^e we^ sid^ Jm g^K>d Mih 
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Biat did not seem to be liis strong side; for, instead of 
riiliuiig her at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, 
lie fixed the price at three ducats, which I accepted with 
U much joy as if I had made an excellent bargain. 

After having so advantageously disposed of my mule, the 
landlord conducted me to a carrier, who was to set out next 
day for Astoiga. When every thing was settled between 
lu, I returned to the inn >vith Corcuelo, who, by the way, 
began to recount the carrier's history. He told me every 
cinnimstance of his character in to^vn : and, in short, was 
going to stupify me again with his intolerable loquacity, 
when a man of pretty good appearance prevented that mis- 
ibrtune, by accosting him with great civility. I left them 
together, and went on, ^nthout suspecting that I had the 
least concern in their conversation. 

- When I arrived at the inn, I called for supper, and, it 
being a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs. While 
they were getting ready, I made up to my landlady, whom 
I Lad not seen before. She appeared handsome enough, 
and withal so sprightly and gay, that I should have concluded 
(even if her husband had not told me so) that her house wns 
pretty well frequented. When the omelet I had bespoken 
ffBM readj^ I sat down to table by myself; but had not 
•wallowed the first morsel when the landlord came in, fol- 
lowed by the man who had stopped him in the street. This 
caTalier, who wore a long sword, and seemed to be about 
thirty years of age, advanced towards me ^vith an eager air, 
saying, <^ Mr Student, I am informed that you are that 
8^or Oil Bias of Santillane, who is the flambeau of philo- 
aophy and ornament of Oviedo ! Is it possible that you arc 
that mirror of learning, that sublime genius, whose reputa- 
tion is so great in this coimtry ? You know not (continued 
hiBy addressing himself to the innkeeper and his ^vife), you 
know not what you possess ! You have a treasure in your 
house ! Behold, in this young gentleman, the eighth wonder 
-of the world !" Then, turning to me, and &owing his 
anns about my neck, " Forgive," cried he, " my transports I 
I oannot conts^ the joy your presence creates !" 

I could not answer for some time, 'beca\]fi^\i^V)^^'G^ 
to chte m hia arms, that I was sAmost «\iS»cdX^i<^^ ^^ss^ 

u 
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of breath ; and it was not till I had disengaged my head 
from his embrace, that I replied, ^ Sicnor Gayalier, I did not 
think my name was known at Pennanor." ^Howl knovnr 
(replied he in his former strain), ^' we keep a register of all 
the celebrated names within twenty leagues of ns. You, ii 
particular, are looked upon as a prodigy ; and I don't at d 
doubt, that Spain will one day be as proud of you as Greece 
was of the Seven Sages." lliese words were followed hra 
fresh hug, which I was forced to endure, though at the ml 
of strangulation. With the little experience I had, I on^ 
not to have been the dupe of his professions and hyperiiQli- 
cal comphments : I ought to have known, by his eztnra- 
gant flattery, that he was one of those parasites who abound 
in every town, and who, when a stranger aniyeSy introdiue 
themselves to him, in order to fill their bellies at his ezpcBM. 
But my youth and vanity made me judge quite othenrne: 
my admirer appeared to me so much of a gentleman, ihdl 
invited him to take a share of my supper. ^ Ah, withaB 
my heart," cried he ; " I am too mudi obliged to my hoi 
stars, for ha^dng thrown me in the way of the ilhutrions G3 
Bias, not to enjoy my good fortune as long as I can. I om 
I have no great appetite," pursued he, " but I will ait dowi 
to bear you company, and eat a mouthful purely out of 
compLiisance.* 

So saying, my panegyrist took his place right over Mint 
me, and, a cover being laid for him, attacked the omdet ai 
voraciously ns if he had fasted three whole days. BrU 
complaisant beginning I foresaw that our dish woidd set 
last long, and therefore ordered a second, which they ditfnd 
with such dispatch, that it was served up just as we— tf 
rather he— had made an end of the first. He proceeded on 
this with the same vigour, and found means, withoat loabg 
one stroke of his teeth, to overwhelm me with praises dB^ 
ing the whole repast, which made me reiy well pleased iriA 
my sweet self. He drank in proportion to nia eating; 
sometimes to my health, sometimes to that of my fiE^her and 
mother, whose happiness in having such a son as I, he oouU 
not enough admure. In the meantime, he plied me wiA 
wine, and insisted upon my doin^ him. yistice^ while I toaated 
Jiealtb for health— -a ciicuxn&laxLce w^O^S Vy\yii^3«L ^ffdlLVii 
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int6xicatiiig flattery, put me into such good humour, that, 
seeing our second omelet half dcToured, I asked the land- 
lord if he had no fish in the house. Signer Qorcuelo, who, 
in all likelihood, had a fellow-feeling with the parasite, re- 
plied, *' I haye a delicate trout, hut those who eat it must 
Say for ihe sauce : 'tis a hit too dainty for your palate, I 
oubi." " What do you call too dainty V (said the syco- 
l^ant,, raising his voice) ; " you're a wiseacre, indeed ! 
Enow, that there is nothing m this house too good for 
ESgnor Gil Bias de Santillane, who deserves to be entertained 
like a prince." 

I was pleased at his laying hold of the landlord's last 
words, in which he prevented me ; and, feeling m^'self of- 
fended, said with an air of disdain, *' Produce this trout of 
yonifl^ Gaflfer Corcuelo, and give yourself no trouble about 
the consequence.* This was what the innkeeper wanted : 
lie got it ready and served it up in a trice. At sight of this 
new dish, I could perceive the parasite's eyes sparkle with 
joj, and he renewed that complaisance — ^I mean for the fish 
^which he had already shown for the eggs. At last, how- 
ever, he was obliged to give out, for fear of accident, being 
Grammed to the veiy throat. Having therefore eaten and 
drank enough, he thought proper to conclude the farce 
by rising from table and accosting me in these words : — 
•* Signor Gil Bias, I am too well satisfied with your good 
cheer, to leave you without offering you an important ad- 
vice, which you seem to have great occasion for. Hence- 
fbrth beware of flatteiy, and be upon your guard against 
every body you do not know. You may meet with other 
people inclined to divert themselves with your credulity, and 
perhaps to push thiogs still farther, but don't be duped again, 
nor b^eve yourself, though they should swear it, the eighth 
WONBER OP THE WORLD." — Adceniurcs of Gil Bias, 

SUBJECTS OP CONVERSATION.— r. Chambers. 

Subjects of conversation are sometimes exceedingly di& 
ficolt to be had. I have known many a company of well- 
dressed men and women feel themselves most awkwardly 
litaated for want of something to talk about* T^^ ^ ^'SiJ^««> 
WFhicb 18 said to be a never-&iling Bubject^ c«Q3as3\.'^^^^^ 
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above a few minutes at a time. It will stand a round or 
two rounds, but not more. It is then knocked up for the 
eTcning, and cannot with decency be again brought forwari 
Being thus disposed of, the subject of ^ news" is intro- 
duced ; but, as a matter of course, there being no ^ nem 
stirring," " not a word," " nothing in the papers,* ihat 
subject is soon also dispatched. If there happen to be any 
Tcry remarkable occurrence worth talking or, what a ble*- 
ing it is on such occasions ! It is food for the company a 
whole night, and may be again and again brought aibore 
board for their amusement. But it much more Srequentiy 
happens that there is no exciting eyent to talk about, an 
then the condition of the company is truly miseaUei 
There being ladies present, or there being two Actions in 
the room, politics are proscribed. Eyeiy attempt at gettinf 
up a topic failing, the company look into the fire, or m eaa 
other s faces, or begin to examine with much interest die 
pattern of the carpet ; and the silence which ensnes is truly 
terrific. A slight whisper is the only sound in the apart- 
ment, and is caught at or watched by the company, tot it 
may chance to be the commencement of a conyersation in 
wliich they may join, without exciting particular attention. 
But it, too, dies away. It was only a passing under-cnzrenfc 
of remark between two married ladies in blue and white 
turbans, on the dearth of coals, the difficulty of getting good 
servants, or the utility of keeping children muffled inlimiid 
nightgoAvns from October till March. 

At length some good soul makes an effort to brush awtf 
his diffidence. He projects a remark across the room towaras 
the little man with the smirking countenance, about Mr 
This or Miss That, or Signor Such-a-thing, who are at pre- 
sent enlivening the town with their exhibitions. The re- 
mark is in itself a very ordinary remark, but it has its use: 
it quickens the intellects of those who hear it, and the tongaes 
of a number of individuals are set a-going upon the subject 
of theatrical amusements, singing in the Assembly BoooUf 
Pasta, Paganini, and private parties, so that the origitfl 
remark is lost sight of, and the company go on pretty vdl 
with what it has produced ioi -^etVi^^ half an hour. All 
these topics being exliausted^^^o^^Vorn^foi^Ks^^cj^^sBBRfiSL 
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The company again look into tlie fire, or in one another's 
faces, and once more examine the carpet. What ts to be 
said next ? All think upon saying something, yet nobody 
speaiks. The national mauvaise honie is now displayed to 
the height of its perfection. The agony of the company, 
howeyer, approaches its crisis. The awful stillness is broken, 
and in a most natural and imexpected manner. The young 
man in the starched cravat sitting in a comer of the room, 
near the end of the piano, who has been thinking what he 
shonld say or do for the last half hour, takes heart of grace; 
he rises and snuffs the candles, going through the self-imposed 
duty in as neat and elegant a style as he can possibly affect. 
The snuffing of the candles is an operation which every 
member of the company has seen performed ten thousand 
times ; but it affords interest for even the ten thousandth and 
first thne. It may not intrinsically be worth heeding, yet, iu 
a case of this nature, it is of very great importance, it sug- 
gests a new theme, and that is exactly what was wanted, for 
one subject invariably leads to the discussion of half a dozen 
others. The operation of snuffing the candles, therefore, in- 
duces some one to remark, how beautiful gas-Ught is. Tben 
this brings on a disquisition on the danger of introducing it 
into private houses ; its cost in comparison with oil is next 
touched upon ; then follows an observation about the last 
iUomination ; which leads, to reminiscences of similar dis- 
plays on the occasions of the great naval victories — the 
Tictoiies lead to Nelson — ^Nelson to his biographer Southey 
i— Southey to poetry — poetry to Byron — and Byron to 
Greece. This whirl of conversation, however, also runs 
out : an accident jars it, and it is all over. Suddenly the 
speakers pause, as if they had received a galvanic shock ; 
one small voice is alone left prominent above the silence; 
bnt finding itself unsupported, it is immediately lowered to 
a whisper, and the whisper subsides to a dead silence. 

I have often pitied the host or hostess on occasions of 
litis nature, but I could not help blaming them for not pro- 
Tiding against such dismal pauses in the conversation of 
tiicir parties. To guard against these occurrences, I would 
recommend them to bring forward what I have remackedl 
to be never-fiuling sources of conveisatioTOsSL eii\.^^'5fiCMs^'soN.> 
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nomelj, a tolerably good-looking cat, a lap-dog, or a child. 
The last is the best. It ought to be about two years of age^ 
and be able to \^'alk. If adroitly played oS, or pexmittedto 
play, it will amuse the party for an hour at least. It moBt 
be placed on the hearth-rug, so as to attract all eyes ; and 
while in the room, no other subject will be thought ot 
Any endeavour to draw off attention by the relation m some 
entertuiniiig anecdote, will be deemed sedition against flie 
majesty of the household. If a cat, a dog, or an interesting 
child, cannot be conveniently had, I would advise the in- 
vitation of some one who has a loud voice^ and the lu^ 
efirontery of speaking incessantly, however ridiculously, oi 
all subjects — a person who can speak nonsense to any eiiaA, 
and has the reputation of being a most agreeable companiok 
This man is of vast use in introducing subjects ; for ne Im 
no diffidence or modesty, and has a knack of turning emy 
observation to account. His voice also serves as a cover to 
much by conversation ; there being hundreds who wonU 
speak fluently enough, provided a bagpipe were keptphf- 
ing beside them, or who could have meir voices aroimed 
by some other species of noise. The loud and volukb 
talker is therefore an excellent shelter for those of weakff 
nerves, and will be found an useful ingredient in all mixed 
companies. 

The difficulty of starting subjects of conversation, as wdl 
as the difficulty of sustaining them, is often as observable 
when two acquaintances meet on the street, as when a 
roomful of company is collected. The unhappy pair ex- 
haust all that they can remember they ought to say to eadi 
other in the space of a minute and a hal^ ana another ' 
minute may be consumed in going through the process of 
taking a pinch of snuff; the next half minute is spent in 
mutual agony. Neither knows how to separate. As the 
only chance of release, one of the parties at last brings in 
a joke, or what is meant to be such, to his aid. The 
other, of course, feels boimd to laugh, and both seizing 
the opportunity, escape in different £rections under cover 
of the witticism. 
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FLUELLEN'S ABSURD COMPARISON BETWEEN ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT AND HENRY r.—Shakspeare. 

If you look in the maps of the 'orld, I warrant, you shall 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a river 
in Macedon, and there is also moreoyer a river at Mon- 
mouth : it is called Wye, at Monmouth ; but it is out of my 
prains, what is the name of the other river ; but 'tis all one, 
'tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons 
in both. K you mark Alexander's life well, Hany of Mon- 
mouth's life is come afier it indifferent well; for there is 
figures in aU things. Alexander, in his rages, and his 
fiiries, and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and 
his displeasures, and his indignations, and also being a 
little intoxicates, m his pijains, did, m his ales and his 
angers, look you, kill his pest friend, Cljrtus. Now, as 
Alexander is kill his fiiend Clytus, beins; in his ales and 
his cups, so also Harry Monmouth, Wing ux right wits and 
his goot judgments, is turn away the lat knight with the 
great doublet, Sir John Falstafif; he was fiiU of jests, and 
gipes, and knaveries. 

NUMBER ONE.— From HoocTs Comic Annual, 1830. 

'' It's very hard I and so it is, 

To live in such a row. 
And witness this, that every Miss 

But me has got a beau. 
For Love goes calling up and down, 

But here he seeins to shun : 
I'm sure he has been ask'd enough 

To call at Niunber One ! 

" I'm sick of all the double knocks 

That come to Number Four ! 
At Nuniber Three I often see 

A lover at the door ; 
And one in blue, at Number Two, 

Calls daily like a dun-— 
It's very hard they come so near. 

And not to Number One I 
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'' Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 

Exactly to her mind, 
Bj sitting at the window pane 

Without a hit of hlind ; 
But I go in the halcon j, 

Which she has never done, 
Yet arts that thrive at NunoLher Five 

Don't take at Numher One ! 

" Tis hard, with plenty in ihe street, 

And plenty passing hy— - 
There's nice young men at Numher Ten, 

But only rather shy; 
And Mrs Smith across the way 

Has got a grown up son, 
But la ! he hardly seems to know 

There is a Numher One ! 

" My mother often sits at work. 

And talks of props and stays, 
And what a comfort I shall he 

In her declining days ! 
The very maids about the house 

Have set me down a nun — 
The sweethearts all belong to them 

That call at Nimiber One ! 

« 

*• Once only, when the flue took fire. 

One Friday afternoon. 
Young Mr Long came kindly in, 

And told me not to swoon. 
Why can't he come again without 

The Phoenix and the Sun ? 
We cannot always have a flue 

On fire at Number One ! 

^' I am not old ! I am not plain ! 

Nor awkward in my gait ! 
I am not crooked like the bride 

That went from Number Eight I 
Fm sure white satm nvaAe Yict VQok 

As brown as any \>Am\ 
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Bat eyen beauty has no chance^ 
I think, at Number One 1 

" At Number Six, thev say, Miss Rose 

Has slain a score of hearts. 
And Cupid, for her siake, has been 

Quite prodigal of darts. 
The imp they show with bended bow— 

I wisn he had a gun ! 
But if he had, he'd never deign 

To shoot with Number One 1 

*^ It's very hard ! and so it is, 

To liye in such a row ! 
And here's a ballad-singer come 

To aggravate my woe : 
O take away your foolish song 

And tones enough to stun — 
There is ^ nae luck about the house,' 

I know, at Number One T 

REMOVALS.— i?. Chamber 9. 

There is an allegoiy in the Spectator, called, if I recollect 
rightly, ^ The Mountain of Miseries." It narrates how the 
human race were once summoned by a good Genius to a 
particular spot, and each permitted to cast down the misery 
which most afflicted him, taking up some one which had 
belonged to a fellow-creature, and which he thought he 
should be more able to endure. Some cast down diseased 
limbs, some bad wives, and so forth ; but the end of the 
story is, that, after the exchange had been made, all felt 
themselves a great deal more uneasy under their adopted 
evils than they had ever felt under their natural ones, and, 
accordingly, had to petition the Genius for permission to 
take bade each his own proper original misery. I have 
often thought, that the practice of removing from one house 
to another, in the hope of finding better ease and accommo-* 
dation, was not much unlike this grand general interchange 
of personal distresses ; and often on a Whitsimdajp' in Scot- 
land, when I have seen people flying in all directions, with 
old tables and beds, that would have looked a great deal 
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better in their natiye homes than on the street, I hare men- 
taUj compared the scene to that which is so graphically de- 
scribed by Addison. 

The English, it seems, are not much of a remoying people. 
When a Southron once settles himself down in a house, be 
only quits it with the greatest reluctance. The Scotch, on 
the contrary, are an eminently migratory people. They 
never are three months in any house till they wish that tin 
annual term were once more at hand, when they mi^t le- 
moYC to another. There is no day in the year so important 
in their eyes as Whitsimday, when almost the whole popu- 
lation of eyery considerable town is found to be on the mote, 
exchanging houses with each other. This is a curious fea- 
ture in the people, and seems as if it only could be accounted 
for by supposing that the nation is totally deficient in the 
phrenological organ called inhabitivenesg. It is all to no nee 
that experience is constantly showing how yain are thek 
expectations of better lodging. Every disappointnient seems 
to ^Yc them but a keener relish for a new attempt. 

The fact is this : A family always enters upon a new 
house in a state of high hope as to its accommodation. So 
long as the recollection of dieir deserted abode is still freefa, 
the new house appears a paradise ; for, mark, it has Beoi 
selected on the express accoimt of its not being characterised 
by any one of the inconyeniences alleged against the oU. 
By and bye, however, its own peculiar evils are felt ; and, 
long before Candlemas day, it has been found as disagree- 
able as the other Then a new one is selected, which m its 
turn is declared as bad as any. So far as my observation 
has extended, the itch for removing more generally preTaib 
among the female than the male department of the popols- 
tion. Husbands, in general, are too little in the house ever 
to fall out of conceit with it; but the wife, as the more domestiie 
creature, has iuU opportunity to observe and feel its defects; 
and she it is who most frequently urges and achieves the 
removaL There are various things about a house in which 
the husband can never see any importance, or feel any in- 
terest, but which appear to the wife as each the most car- 
dinal of all cardinal points. One of these, for instance, is 
a back-green. " A back-gtccnV Yet ^*& ^oiAaX^ -^^cooss^m 
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wiih a solemnity befitting their awful import. Often, when 
A bouse has seemed to the husband aU that could be de- 
nied, he has been thrust out of it, whether he would or not, 
bU on account of a thing which was as inexplicable to him 
H the mysteries of the Chinese iieuth — a back-green ! Per- 
hi^ you hear some day that your back-green hes totally 
oat of the sun, or that the right to use it is shared by some 
diBBgreeable neighbours, or is naught, for some other equally 
mteUigible reason. But you learn no more, and next Whit« 
iponday you find yourself in the horrors and agonies of a 
lemoyal to some distant part of the town, all on account of 
a little space of ground, of which you never yet could guess 
ilbe use or purpose. Very often you are remoyed from a 
oomfiartable and ereiy way excellent house, because it wants 
a 1>ack-green, and taken to one every way inferior, and, in- 
deed, utterly wretched, but which, in the eyes of your sweet 
q^Dse, is rendered equal to a palace — ^because it has a back- 
green. I would advise all husbands to keep a sharp look- 
out after the back-greens, as well as several other things, 
irhich I shall point out to them. 

Let us suppose a case of proposed removal in the middle 
walks of life. You are, say, the fistther of a rather nume- 
lous fonily, living very contentedly in a first or second floor 
in not the least dense part of the town. For a long time 
tihere have been grumblings like distant thunder among the 
mountains ; but you have neyex yet heard any very sfirong 
xeaaon urged why you should remove. At length, about 
Ae New x ear, these mutterings begin to get voice ; and 
jour wife, some quiet evening, after all the young people 
ve gone to bed, opens a sudden and most tremendous at- 
tadc upon you, respecting the necessity of no longer keeping 
flie childr^i pent up in this small dwelling, so rar from any 
fJay-ground or fresh air. And, really, she does not think 
it IS good for her own health that you should hve any longer 
lieie. She has plenty of exercise, she acknowledges, but 
no air. It is so far from pubhc walks, that it makes a toil 
of a pleasure before they can be readied. And then, no 
{lace whatsoever to dry the clothes. Your own linen is 
never properly seen to, being only hung in an open ^jxet^ 
ivbere it is exposed to all the smoke oil^Q V>^<ai\ ^Vm^ 
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all that chooses to come in at the skylights. And iheie 
is no such thing as a servant's bedroom in this hotue. 
The girl, I assure you, has her own complaints as to the 
hardship of being obliged to sleep in that den above the 
kitchen door. And as ror the stair, is it not a thorou^ifiie 
to all the scum of the town ? Some of the neiffhbours, I as- 
sure you, are no better than they should be, if all tales be tni& 
Lectured up to removing point, you consent, unhapfj 
man i to leave your shop some forenoon, in order to takei 
walk with your wife about the outskirts of the town, in 
search of a more airy, more spacious, and more genteel 
abode. You are dre^ed ^ by the lug and the horn," as 
shepherds say, through multitudes of those ^* delightfiil 
small self-contained houses," which ofier, ^ within twenty 
minutes' walk of the city," all the elegancies of first-iate 
town residences. You fmd them all as like each other ift 
the interior as if they had been made on the principle of 
chip-boxes ; but yet, to your wife, each seems to have ita 
own peculiar merits. One excels in the matter of a lobl^s 
another has an extra closet ; a third affords a superior view 
from the drawing-room windows ; and a fourth — oh ment 
above all merits! — transcends its fellows in the article of a 
back-green. Every thing, however, is inspected — every 
thing IS taken into the general account ; and the result of 
the whole is, that, though the rent is ten pounds higher, and 
the dining-room a thought less than in your present abode, 
you must remove. The carpets, with a very little eeking 
and clipping, will all suit. Your sideboard, of which your 
spouse has a measure in her reticule, will exactly answer 
the recess devoted to it. The jack in the kitchen answen 
to a tee ; and even the scraper at the door has something 
about it that is singularly appropriate, as if the builder at tiie 
very first had designed to '* take the measure of your foot* 
All things appear, on the showing of your good dame, to be so 
remarkably answerable and proper, that you half believe it to 
be a matter of destiny, and, in completing your arrangements, 
hardly bargain so much with the landlord as with Fate. 

During the spring months which elapse before the day of 
removal^ you live in a state of dce^m.^ blk« respecting your 
fiew bouse. Almost every ftne moroMkjg^ -^wi T«fc &w&. 
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Beven for a walk, and by a strange chance jom invariably 
take the house of promise in your way, and enjoy a surrcj' 
of its external excellences. When yon observe, from the 
.dosed shutters, that its present occupants, so far from being 
agog about it like yourself, are snugly snoozing in their 
leds, you wonder at their indifference. If you were they, 
you would have been up hours ago, enjoying the air in the 
i)QGsk-f;reeii, or playing the King of the Yandals in the front 

SloL What a pity to sec that splendid ruin of a rhodo- 
endron drooping in that &sliion ! What a shame to pay 
BO little attention to the boxwood ! At length, the 25th of 
May — ^the great day of removal — arrives. You transfer 
Tourself to die now vacated tenement, pitying with all your 
lieart the stupid people who have left it. For a time, a 
iind of honeymoon delirium pervades the household. You 
oertainly do find some pleasure in contemplating from your 
cirawing-room windows the cattle in the neighbouring 
grass park, even though sensible all the time that they 
aie only kept there in petto by the butcher at the end 
of " the Row." Your wife, too, reposes upon the joys of 
lier baok-green with a gratulation of spirit that seems as if 
it could never know an end. And while the servant giii 
rejoices in a chamber to herself, your boys have sport un- 
ceasing in pasting over the kitchen door with pictures and 
excellent new songs. But all this only holds good while 
summer lasts — summer, during which no house ever appears 
inconvenient or disadvantageous. By and bye comes the 
winter of your discontent. The views from the window are 
no longer fair; tlie back-green, which already in autumn 
had begun to lose its character as a play-ground, in conse- 
quence of the swarms of creeping things which covered the 
walls in such a way as if they had a design to form a living 
entomological museum, and so fiurly frightened the children 
into the house, is now a sink of mud and melting snow ; 
the serving^wench finds that it was better to sleep in ^ that 
den above the kitchen door" — in so far as the said den was 
very *' cosey" — ^than to lie in a chamber under the slates, 
exposed to the malevolence of the elements in all its shapes. 
You find, too, that in the short days it is not n«^ ^sj^^Kssk^& 
to walk several times to and from town Vxv \5aft ^^^ ^^^^wg^. 
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a district whieh, in the kmgaage of house-proprietors, ^ has 
the adyantage of being out of the bounds of police." The 
phrase " within twenty minutes* walk of the city^" appeals 
to you as only calculated for the faculties of some itmerat- 
ing prodigy, in as much as it never takes yon less thaa 
twice the time. The worthy housewife herself after long 
suffering in secret, and great reluctance to ccmifess her coun- 
sel wrong, has to complain at last of ^ the distance from 
the market,'' which obliges her to buy every thing fiom 
small dealers in the neighbourhood, who necessarily must 
make up for uncertain custom by *' two prices." No getting 
80 much as a pennyworth of vegetables without sen^og for 
it nearly a mile ; and then ^^ that creature Jenny," there is 
no sending her out, you know, even upon the shortest 
errand, but she stays an hour. Then we are such a distance 
from the church. It is only in fine weather we are ahle to 
get that length, and at most only once in the day. I de- 
clare, if we stay here much longer, we shall become absolute 
heathens. Although, to be sure, we pay less taxes in this 
out-of-the-way place than we did before, have we not lost 
a washing-tub, from there being no police ? And then, s 
there not a toll-bar betwixt us and the town, at which we 
must pay one shilling eveiy time we have to go out or come 
home in a coach ? And, above all things, we are cut off 
here from aU our friends and acquaintances. There is no 
dropping in here, in an easy way, upon a fcM*enoon call, bat 
the people, when they rea^ us, are so much &tigued widi 
the distance, that they must be asked to stay to dinner: 
and the case ends, perhaps, with the good man being oMiged 
to walk three miles home with a young lady at twelve 
o'clock at night ! Only think of that ! Nd, no ; this cold, 
outlandish, genteel place, will never do. Give me a good 
front door in a respectable part of the town, ^ with all tibe 
conveniences," and I'll leave such places as this to them 
that like them better. 

When once a resolution is formed to leave a house, it is 
amazing how many holes are picked in its character, many 
of them literal. The wind gets in at a hundred places; we 
can see daylight through stone walls and double-deafened 
ceilings. Then there is such a draught up the staircase^ 
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and into the best bedroom, that positivelj there is no en- 
during it. I think anotha: six months of this house would 
fiorlj make an end of Tne. It's not a house for tender folk. 
Ifou mi^t sometimes as well sit in the open street as by 
tlie fireside. You bum your shins, and all the time your back 
18 freezing. Upon my word, I think we should saye all the 
difference between tins and a front door in doctors' bills ! ! 
A front door is then determined upon ; and you think 
you haye at length, by a httle stretch of your purse, reached 
the yery perfection of comfort But, idas ! ^^Jronti nulla 
fidety wluch is as much as to say, there is no reliance to be 
placed on a front door. It is true, you escape all the eyils 
of your former habitation, and that nothing can match yoxur 
back kitchen as a conyenience to the seryants. Bat then 
the &mily liying aboye you has twice your number of chil- 
dren ; and these imps seem to do nothing whateyer the 
whole day long, from six in the morning till seyen at night, 
but run pat, pat, pat, along the floors oyerhead, till they 
almost driye you mad. Eyen the diarms of a back-green, 
or a superior scullery, will not stand against this ; and so 
you determine at last to go to an upper flat in the same 
neighbourhood, where you may haye the pleasure of tor* 
menting some person below with, yowr children, without 
the risk of being at the same time tormented yourself. The 
last selection is made upon moderate and prudent prin- 
ciples ; but yet hope is ako even here upon the wing. The 
house has no pretensions to style or external gentility, but 
the stair is remarkably spacious and well lighted. It is 
what I would call a genteel stair. The kitchen door has a 
nice hole at the lower comer for the cat ; and whiat a de- 
lightful place there is by the side of the fire for the lamp, 
or where we could keep our salt dry in a box ! As in the 
case of leaving a house eveiy fault is exaggerated, and made 
the subject of congratulatory disgust, so in this, every i&ult 
is extenuated. ^ The ceilings are a little contracted, I see, 
by the roof." " Oh yes — a veiy small matter ; these rooms 
are only intended for the children. We have some capital 
jpuhlic rooms at the back, looking into the public gardens, 
and have a little peep of the sea in the distance." ^^ Upper 
flats," observes your Malagrowther friend, ^' are very apt to 
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smoke." ^ Oh ! not at all, I assure jou. But I bare been 
assured that Dr Bonnyman cured this house entirely some 
years affo, and since then there has nerer been a single paff 
of smoke." '' Your nursery is in the g^uret ; don't yoa 
think the children will feel it rather cold r *^ Oh ! tiie most 
comfortable nursery in the world; and see, only $ee^ what a 
nice door there is at the top of the garret stair, to prerent 
the children from tumbling down !" ^^ I am sorry, howerer, 
to see a dealer in greens established so dose breath the 
door, at the bottom of your common stair." '^ Oh, sir, but 
consider the conrenience of the greens." In fact, there is 
no peculiarity about the house, however trifling, but, in the 
eyes of a new tenant, it will seem a beauty, as m those of a 
cfeparting one it will constitute a disgrace. And this is just 
the philosophy of the question, and the real cause why there 
is BO much useless tossing and tumbling of old furniture <m 
each 25th of May. 

THE BABY'S DEBUT.— From Rfoeeted Addresses, 

[Supposed to be spoken at the re-opening of Drary Lane Theatre aft<t 
its dcstruotion by fire. The speaker is in the character of Nancy lake, 
a girl eight years of age, who is drawn upon the stage in a child^ ehttse 
by Samuel Hughes, her uncle^s porter. The piece is a hannless ba^ 
lesque on the style in which some of the £a>miliar poems of Wordsworth 
are written.] 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I was eight on New-year's day ; 

So in Kate Wilson s shop 
Papa (he's my papa and Jack's) 
Bought me, last week, a doll of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 

Jack's in the pouts, and this it is — 
He thinks mine came to more than his ; 

So to my drawer he goes. 
Takes out the doll, and, O, my stars ! 
He pokes her head between tne bars, 

And melts off half her nose ! 

Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 
And tie it to hia peg-to^'«i ^e^^ 

And bang) mm mi^^l «SL^T&»a^ 
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Its head against the parlour-door ; 
OfFfyies the head, and hits the floor, 
And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him ciy with rage and spite : 
Well, let him ciy, it serres him right. 

A pretty thing, forsooth ! 
If he's to mdt, all scalding hot. 
Half my doll's nose, and I am not 

To draw his peg-top's tooth ! 

Aunt Hannah hecurd the window break, 
And cried, ^' naughty Nancy Lake, 

Thus to distress your aunt : 
No Drury-Lane for you to-day T* 
And while papa said, '^ Pooh, she may T 

Mamma said, '' No, she sha'n t !" 

Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach. 

And trotted down the street. 
I saw them so : one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind. 

Their shoes were on their feet. 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to Pentonyille, 

Stood in the lumber-room : 
I wiped the dust from off the top. 
While Molly mopp'd it with a mop, 

And brush'd it with a broom. 

My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 
Came in at six to black the shoes, 

(I always talk to Sam :) 
So what does he, but takes, and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags. 

And leaves me iniere I am. 

My father's walls are made of brick. 
But not so tall and not so thick 

As these ; and, goodness me ! 
My father's beams are made of wood, 
But never, never half so good 

As iboBe that now I see. 
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Wliat a laige floorl 'tis like a town! 
The carpet, when ihej lay it down, 

Won't hide it, I'U be bound; 
And there's a row of lamps ! — my eye ! 
How they do blaze I I wonder why 

They keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the win^ 

And kept away; but Mr Thing- 
umbob, the prompter man, 

Gaye with his hsoid my chaise a shoTe^ 

And said, ^' Go on, my pretty love ; 
Speak to 'em, fittle Nan. 

« You've only ffot to curtsy, whisp- 
er, hold your (£in up, laugh, and lisp, 

And then you're sure to take : 
Fre known the day when brats, not quite 
Thirteen, got fifty pounds a-ni^t ; 

Then why not Nancf LakeT 

But while I'm speaking, where's papa? 
And where's my aunt ? and where's mamma? 

Where's Jack ? O, there they sit ! 
They smile, they nod ; FU go my ways, 
And order round poor Billys chaise. 

To join them in the pit. 

And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To join mamma, and see the i^ow ; 

So, bidding you adieu, 
I curtsy, like a pretty miss. 
And if you'll blow to me a kiss, 

111 blow a kiss to you. ifilotosakisSyandcxi 

A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT^ir. G. BeU. 

They're stepping ofi^, the friends I knew, 

lliey're going one by one : 
They're taking wires to tame their lires— 

Their jovial days are done ;-^^ 
I can't get one old ctoixy i^sm 

To join me in a «]jTee •, 
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They're all grown grare domestic men; 
Thej look askance on me. 

I liate to see them soher'd down — 

The merry boys and true ; 
I hate to hear them sneering now 

At pictures fancy drew ; 
I care not for their married cheer, 

Their puddings and their soups, 
And middle-ag^ relations round 

In formidable groups. 

And though their wife perchance may hare 

A comely sort of face, 
And at the table's upp^ end 

Conduct herself with grace-— 
I hate the prim reserre that reigns, 

The caution and the state ; 
I hate to see my friend grow yain 

Of furniture and plate. 

How strange ! they go to bed at ten, 

And rise at half-past nine ; 
And seldom do they now exceed 

A pint or so of wine :— -. 
They play at whist for sixpences, 

They very rarely dance. 
They never read a word of rhyme^ 

Nor open a romance. 

They talk, indeed, of poKtics, 

Of taxes, and of crops. 
And very quietly, with their wives, 

They go about to shops ; — 
They get quite skilled in groceries. 

And learned in butcher meat. 
And know exactly what they pay 

For every thing they eat. 

And then they all have children too. 

To squall through thick and thin, 
And seem right proud to mubi]g>ly 

SmallhnageB of sin; 
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And yet, joa may depend upon't, 
Ere haUr their days are told. 

Their sons are taller than themselreSy 
And they are counted old. 

Alas ! alas ! for years gone by. 

And for the fiiends r ye lost. 
When no warm feding of the heart 

Was diiird by early firosL 
If these be Hymens raunted joys, 

rd hare him shun my door. 
Unless hell quench his torch, and lire 

Henceforth a bachelor. 
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QISEVRJL—From liafyf a poem, iy Samuel Rogers, 

If thou thouldst ever come by choioe or chance 

To MoDEKA, where still religioasly 

Among her ancient trophies is preserved 

Bologka's bucket (in its chain it hangs 

Within that reverend tower, the Onirlandine), 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Ossnri. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 

Will long detain thee ; through their arched walks^ 

Dim at noon-day, discovering many a glimpse 

Of knights and dames, such as in old romance 

And lovers, such as in heroic song. 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 

That in the spring-time, as alone they sat. 

Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Read only part that day. ^A summer-sun 

Sets ere one-half is seen ; but, ere thou go. 
Enter the house — prythee, forget it not — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 
'Tls of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The very last of that iliustx\ou'& xasA^ 
Done by Zahpi£1Bli--\>uX 1 caxe tlo\ -vVoxcu 
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He, who observes it— ^re he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up. 
As though she said " Beware !*' her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart-^ 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm. 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 
That by the way — ^it may be true or false— 
But don*t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not. 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me there^ 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 
Her mother dying of the gift she gave. 
That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginev&a was his all in life, 
Still as she g^w, for ever in his sight ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now thff'day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand^ with her heart in it, to Prxkci^^o. 
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Oreftt was the joj ; bat at the bridal feasty 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her &ther eried, 
" 'Tis bat to make a trial of our love !** 
And filled his glass to all ; bat his hand shook, 
And soon £rom gaest to gaest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Fkavcesco, 
liaoghing and looking bade and flying ttill. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
Bat now, alas, she was not to be foand ; 
Nor from that hoar ooald any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his Ufo, 
Francesco flew to Vekice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
OiLsnri lived ; and long might'st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house rsnained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as GnrsvuA, 
^' Why not remove it from its lurking-plaoe ?*' 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gokL 
All else had perished — save a nuptial ring. 
And a small seal, her mother's l^^cy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

" GiNEVRA," 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever ! 
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LORD WILLIAM AND EDMUND.— iSbu^Acy. 
No eye beheld when William plunged 

Young Edmund in the stream : 
No human ear but William's heard 

Young Edmand*8 drowning •M-^^fi, 

Submissive, all the vassals owned 

The murderer for their lord < 
And he, the rightful heir, possessed 

The house of Erlingford. * 

But never could Lord William dare 

To gaze on Severn's stream ; 
In every wind that swept its waves. 

He heard young Edmund scream I 

In vain, at midnight's silent hour, 

Sleep dosed the murderer's eyes : 
In every dream, the murderer taw 

Young Edmund's form arise ! 

Each hour was tedious long, yet swift 

The months appeared to xoU ; 
And now the day returned, that shook 

With terror, William's souL 

A fearful day was that 1 the raina 

Fell fast, with tempest roar, 
And the swoln tide o£ Severn spread 

Far on the level sliore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast. 

In vain he quaffed the bowl, 
And strove, with noisy mirth, to drown 

The anguish of his soul. 

The tempest, as its sudden swell 

In gusty bowlings came, 
With cold and death-like feelings seemed 

To thrill his shuddering frame. 

Beloctant^ BOWy as night came ob^ 

His lonely couch be pressed ; 
And, wearied aoX, he innk to sleepy 

To sleep— but pot to i^tt. 
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Beside tbat coacb, his brother's form, 
Lord Edmund, seemed to stand — 

Such, and so pale, as when in death 
He grasped his brother's hand. 

" I bade thee with a father's love 

My orphan Edmund guard- 
Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge ? 
Now take thy due reward." 

He started up, each limb convrlsed 

With agonising fear- 
He only heard the storm of night— 

'Twas music to his ear ! 

When, lo ! the voice of loud alarm 

His inmost soul appals-* 
'* What, ho ! Lord William, rise in haste ! 

The water saps thy walls !^ 



!♦» 



He rose in haste — ^beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear ; 
It hemmed him round — 'twas midnight now- 

No human aid was near. 

He heard the shout of joy ! for now 

A boat approached the wall ; 
And eager to the welcome aid 

They crowd for safety all. 

*' My boat is small," the boatman cried^ 

*' 'Twill bear but one away ; 
Come in. Lord William, and do ye 

In God's protection stay.' 



»» 



The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the stream ;-*- 

Sudden Lord William heard a cry. 
Like Edmund's dying scream ! 

The boatman paused—^' Methought I heard 

A child's distressful cry !" 
" 'Twas but the howling winds of night," 

Lord WilUam made xe^V^. 
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" Haste— haste— -ply swift and strong the oar ! 

Haste — haste across the stream !" 
Again Lord William heard a cry, 

Like Edmund's dying scream ! 

** I heard a child's distressful scream,'* 

The boatman cried again. 
*' Nay, hasten on— the night is dark— 

And we should search in vain." 

« Oh God ! Lord William, dost thou know 

How dreadful 'tis to die ? 
And canst thou, without pity, hear 

A child's expiring cry ? 

*' How horrible it is to sink 

Beneath the chilly stream s 
To stretch the powerless, arms in rain ! 

In vain for help to scream V 



I" 



The shriek again was heard : It came 

More deep, more piercing loud. 
That instant, o'er the flood, the moon 

Shone through a broken cloud ; 

And near them they beheld a child ; 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all around 

Was spread the rising flood. 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Approached his resting place ; 
The moonbeam shone upon the child, 

And showed how pale his face. 

'* Now reach thy hand," the boatman cried, 

*' Lord William, reach and save !" 
The child stretched forth his little hands, 

To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shrieked ; — the hand he touched 

Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 
He felt young Edmund in his arms, 

A heavier weight than lead \ j 

1 
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*^ Help ! help ! for mercy, help,** be cried, 
^' The waters round me flow.** 

« ^0 — William — to an in£ant*8 cries 
No mercy didst thou show.** 

The boat sunk down — the murderer sunk 
Beneath the avenging stream ; 

He rose — ^he screamed — no human ear 
Heard William's drowning scream. 



WATERLOO.— JJyro*. 

There was a sound of rerelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o*er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look*d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 
But hush ! hark 1 a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is ! — it is ! — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood «.lone could quell : 
He rnsh'd into the field, and, ioremMt &f(\k\)a^^^s^\ 
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Ah ! then and there was harrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
BlnshM at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking s^hs 
MHiich ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throngM the citisEens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips— ^^ The foe ! they come, they 
come !" 

And wild and high the ^^ Camerons' gathering" rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn*s hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill I But with the breath which fills 
Thdr mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame, rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves-* 
Over the unretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with h^h hope, sihalL m<iiil<i«t CK^<i basIYot^ \ 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife^ 
The mom the marshalling in arms— ^e day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-douds dose o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other day, 
Wliich her own day shall cover— heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse — ^friend, foe— *in one red burial blent ! 

THE OKPBANS,— Anonymous, 

My chaise the village inn did gain, 
Just as the setting sun's last ray 
Tipped with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old diurch across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped, 

The time till supper to beguile 

In moralising o'er the dead, 

That mouldered round the ancient pile. 

There many an humble green grave showed 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest, 
And many a flattering stone I viewed 
O'er those who once had wealth possessed. 

A faded beech, its shadow brown, 
Threw o'er a grave where sorrow slept, 
On which, though scarce with grass o'ergrowD, 
Two ragged chjldren sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay. 
Which neither seemed inclined to take. 
And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

" My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear. 
And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a one might cheer ?^' 

The little boy in accents sweet 

Replied, while tears each other chased— 

" Oh, sir ! we've not enough to eat. 

Oh ! if we had, we a\io\i\^ ivoX Ni«a\A« I 
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But sister Mary's naughty grown. 
And will not eat, wliate*er«I say, 
Though sure I am the bread*! her own, 
For she has tasted none to-day." 
<' Indeed," the wan starved Mary said, 
Till Henry eats, I'll eat no more, 
For yesterday I got some bread, 
Ile^M had none since the day before." 
My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 
I felt as though deprived of speech. 
Silent I sat upon the grave. 
And clasped the clay-cold hand of each. 

With looks that told a tale of woe. 
With looks that spoke a grateful heart. 
The shivering boy then nearer drew, 
And did his simple tale impart. 

'^ Before my father went away. 
Enticed by bad men o'er the sea, 
Sister and I did nought but play— 
We lived beside yon great ash-tree. 

But then poor mother did so cry, 
And looked so changed I cannot tell ; 
She told us that she soon should die, 
And bade us love each other welL 

She said that when the war was o'er, 
Perhaps we might our father see, 
But if we never saw him more. 
That God our father then would be ! 

She kissed us both, and then she died. 
And we no more a mother have ; 
Here many a day we've sat and cried. 
Together at poor mother's grave. 

But when my father came not here, 
I thought, if we could find the sea, 
We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again might happy be. 

We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And asked our way of all we met ; 
And some did sigh, and some did smile, 
And we Qfsome did Ticiuiii ftU 
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But when, we readied the sea^ and foond 
'Twas a great water round us spread. 
We thongbt that father mnst be drowne^ 
And cried, and wished we both were dead. 

So we returned to mother*s graTe, 
And only long with her to be ; 
For Goody, when this bread she gare, 
Said, father's ship was lost at sea. 

Then since no parent here we have, 
We*ll go and search for God around ; 
Oh, sir ! can you tell us where 
That God, our father, may be found. 

He liyes in heaven, mother said, 
And Goody says that mother's there;, 
So, if she knows we want his aid, 
I think perhaps she'll send him here." 

I clasped the prattlers to my breaitj 
And cried, '^ Gome both and live with me^ 
I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest, 
And will a second parent be. 

And God shall be your father still, 

'Twas he in mercy sent me here ; 

To teach you to obey his will. 

Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.'* 

P ARRH ASIUS.— mUis. 

** Fanhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian cafytiTes i 

Philip of Maoedon brought home to sell, bought one very old man ; and, i 

when he had him at his house, put him to death with extreme tortmv 
and tozmmt, the better, by his example, to express the pains and pas- 
sions of his Prometheus, whom he was then about to piunt." — Burton's 
Anat, tfMeL 

The golden light into the painter's room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth. 
And, in the soft and dewy atmosphere. 
Like forms and landscapes magical, they lay. 
The walls were hung with armour, and about. 
In the dim comers, stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stem Jove, I 
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And from the casement soberly away 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, fiill and true, 

And, like a veil of filmy mellownesit^ 

The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 

Farrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon his canvass. There Fromethens lay, 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lenmian festering in his flesh ; 
And, as the painter's mind felt through the dim. 
Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 
Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 
And colour clad them, his fine^ earnest eye 
Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip. 
Were like the winged god's, breathing from his flight* 

*^ Bring me the captive now t 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift ; 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, around me play 
Colours of such divinity to-day. 

Ha ! bind him on his back ! 
Look ! as Prometheus in my picture here- 
Quick — or he faints f— 4tand with the cordial near ! 

Now bend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh t 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 

So — let him writhe t How long . 
Will he live thus ? Quiek, my good pendl, now ! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow ! 

Ha ! grey-haired, and so strong ! 
How fearfully he stifles, that short moan I 
Gods ! if I could but paint a dying groan ! 

' Pity' thee ! So I do 1 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar ; 
But does the robed priest for his pit$f £aXtet ? 

I'd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine : 
What were ten thousand to a {amA'^AltLftxoSknft^ 
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XlM«gh ererf liie-stnukg neme be imMWcnwl fat ; 

TlkMif k it tbtfold bid me stifle 
The jtuming in mj tbroat for my fircct diild. 
And teitnt ito moilier till my brain went wild ; — 

AH,1 would do it all, 
Hftontr tbeR die, lilce a dull worm, to rot ; 
Thmftt foulJy in the earth to be forgot. 

O hearens ! bat I appal 
Your heart, old man ! forgive — Ha ! on yoor lires, 
Ixrt him not faint !— .rack him till he revives ! 

Vain, vain ; give o*er I His eye 
Olazes Hpuce* He does not feel you now>« 
Hland back ! ril paint the death-dew on his brow. 

Gods ! if he do not die 
J J tit for one moment — on^— UU I eclipse 
C'on<Mip(lou vUVx iVq iCQvii oi \\i^Mft t»2^m\iv^\ 
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ShiFering ! Hark ! he mutters 
Brokenly now—that was a difficult hreath— • 
Another ? Wilt thou never come, oh 0eath ? 

Look ! how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still ? Aha ! lift up his head ! 
He shudders— gasps— -Jove help him so' he*s dead.** 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.-ir. G, BeU. 

I look*d far hack into other years, and lo ! in bright array, 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages pas8*d away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens, with their broad green walks, where soft the footstep 

And o*er the antique dial-stones the creeping rhadow pass*d, [ falls ; 

And all around the noon-day sun a drowsy radiance cast. 

No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim, 

The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters* holy hymn. 

And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard trees, 

In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please ; 

And little reck*d they, when they sang, or knelt at veiper prayers. 

That Scotland knew no prouder names— held none more dear than 

theirs ; — 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin*s shrine, 
Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancient Stuart line ; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And, as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

The scene was changed. It was the court — ^the gay court of Bour* 

bon — 
And *neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand courtiers throng ; 
And proudly kindles Henry*s eye — well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : — 
Orey Montmorency, o*er whose head has pass*d a storm of years, 
Strong in himself and children stands, the first among his peers ; 
And next the Guises, who so well fame*s steepest heights assaiPd, 
And walk'd ambition*s diamond ridge, where bravest hearts have 

feuPd— 
And higher yet their path shall be, stronger shall wax their might. 
For before them Montmorency's star shall pale its waning light. 
Here Louis, Prince of Cond^, wears his all-unconquer*d sword, 
With great Coligni by his side— each name a household word ! 
And there walks she of Medicis— that proud IXaXwi'^xkft^ 
The mother of a nee of kings— :ihe VaugVVf Oa2CteAa\TA\ 

Y 
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Tbe fiBTMt thi^ follow m kar tnia, a i^ontfoi simsluiie mak^- 
A milky way of itan tkat grace a coao^o gl lUmm g waks; 
Bat faint fiv tkaa all tke rest, who hmk oa fixrtane^ tide, 
Effdlgent in tke Bglit of yoatk, if the, ^e new-made bride ! 
Thehomageofatlioomidliearta — die fimd, deep love of one— 
The hopes diat daaee around a fifs iHuiee charms are bat begun— 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o*er her cheeik, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-«oal*d joy twipfik. 
Ah ! who ihall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brillintt 

hoars. 
She thought of that ^et conyent*s cslm, its sunshine^ and its 

flowers? 

The scene was dianged. It was a baik that slowly held its vaj, 
And o*er its lee the coast of France in the light efereninglsy; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with teailul eyes 
Upon the Cast-receding hillfl, that dim and distant rise. 
No marrel that the lady wept — there was no land on earth 
She lored like that dear land, although she owed it not her biith ; 
It was her mother's land, the land of childhood and of friends- 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefii amends— 
The land where her dead husband slept— the land where she ba' 

known 
The tranquil convent's hush'd repose, and the splendours of athiooe: 
No mar\rel that the lady wept — it was the land of France— 
The chosen home of cluTalry — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 
One gaze again— one long, last gaze — " Adieu, fair France, to tiiee !** 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea. 

The scene was dianged. It was an ere of raw and soily moo4, 
And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 
That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain minds. 
The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek — her smile was sadder 
The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow ; [now, 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 
The Stuart sceptre well she sway'd, but the sword she could not widd. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes — ^the dreams of youth's brief 
day, 
And summoned Rizuo wit3QL "hift \ute, MieL\>aAa^Cwa"iiaiMteiaL^^ 
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The Miigt ilie lored in early yean — ^the songs of gay Navarre, 
^rhe Bongt parohanee that erst were sung by gallant Ghatelar : 
TTliey lialf beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
They won hibr ihonghts from bigot seal, and fierce domestic broils :— • 
Bat Imk I the tramp of armed men ! the Donglas* battle^ry t 
They oome— ^hey co m e a nd lo ! the scowl of Ruthven's hollow eye ! 
And fwords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words 

are Tain, 
The roifian steel is in his heart— the faithful Rizsio*s slain ! 
Then Mary Stnart bmsh'd aside the tears that trickling fell : 
^' Now for my fiither*s arm I" she said ; '< my woman's heart fare* 

weUI" 

The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely isle. 
And there, within the prison-walls of its baronial pile. 
Stem men stood menacing their queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch*d the crown from her ancestral 

line: — 
'' Hy lords, my lords !" the captive said, " were I but once more 

free, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me. 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign a Stuart queen o'er my remorseless foes !" 
A red spot bum'd upon her cheek — streamed her rich tresses down, 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — a queen without a crown ! 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore. 

And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen once 

more ;— • 
She staid her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching by- 
She heard their shouts— she read success in every flashing eye ;^- 
The tumult of the strife begins — ^it roars— it dies away ; 
And Mary's troops and banners now^ and oourtiers— where are they? 
Scatter'd and strewn, and flying £sr, defenceless and undone — 
O Ood I to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won ! 
Away 1 away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's part ; 
Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 

The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen headsman stood. 
And gleam'd the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip with • 

blood. 
With skw and steady step there came alad.^ l^Toa^S^^V"^^ 
And breAtbJesB lilenoe chain*d the Hpa, v&d. vmitSkk^^^^VvvE!^ ^^ ' 
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Rich were the sable robes she wore — her white reil round her fell— 
And from her neck there hung the cross — the cross she loved so well! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom— 
I saw that grief had deckM it out — an offering for the tomb ! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once to brightly shone— 
I knew the yotee, though feeble now, that thrill'd with erery tone— 
I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of liring gold— 
I knew that bounding grace of step— that synmietry of mould ! 
£ven now I see her for away, in that calm conyent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile- 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal mom, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 
Alas ! the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple throne, 
And on the scaffold now she stands— beside the. blodc, almu ! 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her footsteps 

bow'd ! 
Her neck is bared — ^the blow is struck — the soul is pa8s*d away ; 
The bright — the beautifuL-^s now a bleeding piece of clay ! 
The dog is moaning piteously ; and, as it gurgles o*er^ 
Laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the floor ! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power— the heart-blood of a 

queen — 
The noblest of the Stuart race — the fairest earth hath seen>— 
Lapp*d by a dog ! Oo^ think of it, in silence and alone ; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand, the glories of a throne ! 

THE MARRIAGE OP YOUNG KENNEDY AND MATILDA,- 

Hogg. 

Though grateful the hope to the death-bed that flies. 
That lovers and friends o*er our ashes will weep, 

The soul, when released from her lingering ties, 
la secret may see if their sorrows are deep. 

Who wept for the worthy Macdougal ? — Not one ! 

His darling Matilda, who, two months agone. 

Would have mourned for her father in sorrow extreme. 

Indulged in a painful, delectable dream. 

But why do the matrons, while dressing the dead, 
Sit silent, and look as if something they knew ? 
Why gaze on the feature* ^ "WVi^ mo^^ iJckK^ VX^a Wid^ 
And point at the boaom so da^v^efli wadLVA^ft*^ 
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Say, was there foul play ? Then, why sleeps the red thunder ? 
Ah ! hold^ for suspicion stands silent with wonder. 
The body's entombed, and the green turf laid over ; 
Matilda is wed to her dark Highland lover. 

Yes, the new moon that stooped over green Aberfbyle, 
And shed her light dews on a father's new grave, 

Heheld, in her wane, the gay wedding turmoil, < 

And lighted the bride to her chamber at eve. 

Blue, blue was the heaven ; and, o*er the wide scene, ' 

A vapoury silver veil floated serene, 

A fairy perspective, that bore from the eye. 

Wood, mountain, and meadow, in distance to lie. 

The scene was so still, it was all like a vision ; 

The lamp of the moon seemed as fading for ever. 
'Twas awfully soft, without shade or elision ; 

And nothing was heard but the rush of the river. 
But why won't the bride-maidens walk on the lea, 
Nor lovers steal out to the sycamore tree ? 
Why turn to the hall with those looks of confusion ? 
There's nothing abroad ! — 'tis a dream !— a delusion V 

But why do the horses snort over their food, - 
And cling to the manger in seeming dismay ? 

What scares the old owlet afar to the wood ? 

Why screams the blue heron, as hastening away ? 

Say, why is the dog hid so deep in his cover ? 

Each window barred up, and the curtain drawn over ? 

Each white maiden-bosom still heaving so high. 

And fixed on another each fear-speaking eye ? 

'Tis all an illusion ; the lamp let us trim ; 

Comei, rouse thee, old minstrel, to strains of renown ; 
The old cup is empty, fill round to the brim. 

And drink the young pair to their chamber just gone. 
Ha ! why is the cup from the lip ta'en away ? 
Why fixed every form like a statue of day ? 
Say, whence is that noise and that horrible clamour I 
Oh, heavens ! it comes from the marriage bedohsmber. 
Oh, haste thee, Strath-Allan, Glen-Ogle, away. 

These outcries betoken wild horror and wo ; 
The dull ear of midnight is stunned witK dv&mvj \ 

OJen-Ogle ! Strath^Ui^ J fly ^^t^ «a tii'ft we* 







ker omdi Ae eold gnnud ; 
Her Seatuztt dsitarted, licr eolovr ^ dbf , 



• 

They fcraog iii witk Ami hoKTur too J<^ to 
Bctonod b«t to ctftniy aaA vooisk fior evor. 

To hornnr the boiom mmd. Jercr die knm. 
lis^ Hit to ber tdc^ 7oad^ lentj, bentj ; — 
Ob, sweet Is tlie podk of derotun ud doty ! — 
When plfifore BnOei sweetert, dread danger and deaUb, 
And think of IhtOde, the flover of the Teith. 



MABT, THE HAH) OF THE JSH^—Somti^. 

Who if ihe, the poor moniof, whooe wildlf-fixed eyes 

8eem a heart orerehaiged to cxprcw ? 
She weepi not, yet often and deeply the Bg^ ; 
She never oompUuns, bat her silence implies 

The composiire of settled distress. 

No aid, no compassion the maniac will seek. 

Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 
Through her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor withered bosom, half bare, and her cheek 

Has the deadly pale hue of despair. 

Yet cheerful and happy (nor distant the day) 

Poor Mary the maniac hath been ; 
The traveller remembers, who journeyed this way, 
JVo Jamsel so lovely, no dam&al to ga^^ 
Ai MtLry, the Midd o£ t\ie lim. 
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Her cheerful addresi filled the guesti with delight, 

As she welcomed them in with a smile ; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright, 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night, 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to be happy for life ; 
But Richard was idle and worthless ; and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say. 

That she was too good for his wife. 

'Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night. 

And fast were the windows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright. 
And smoking in silence, with tranquil delight, 

They listened to hear the wind roar. 

*^ 'Tis pleasant," cried one, " seated by the fire-side. 

To hear the wind whistle without.'' 
*^ What a night for the Abbey 1" his comrade replied ; 
*' Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried, 

Who should wander the ruins about. 

" I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half-persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old abbot's grim spirit appear. 

For this wind might awaken the dead." 

'^ I'll wager a dinner," the other one cried, 

^^ That Mary would venture there now." 
<* Then wager, and lose," with a sneer he replied, 
" I'll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side. 

And faint if she saw a white cow." 

^^ Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaimed with a smile ; 
*' I shall win, for I know she will venture there now. 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 

From the alder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good humour did Mary oomply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent ; 
The night it was gloomy, the wind it was high ; 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the skyi 

She shivered with cold as slie w«nU 
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0*er the path, so vdl known, still p r o c e ed ed the maid, 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 
Through the gttteiray she entered— ^he feh not afraid ; 
Yet th9 rains were lonely and wild, and their shade 

Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around' her was silent, save when the rode blast 

Howled dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-covered fragments still fearless she passed, 
And arrived at the innermost rain at last. 

Where the alder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 

And hastily gathered the bough ; 
* ' 'When the sound of a roice seemed to rise on her ear — 
She paused, and she listened, all eager to hear, 

And her heart panted fearfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse Ivy shook over her head- 
She listened — nought else could she hear. 
The wind ceased, her heart sunk in her b<Mom with dread, 
For she heard in the rains distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear. 

She crept to conceal herself there ; 
That instant the moon o*er a dark cloud shone clear. 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear. 

And between them a corpse did they bear. 

Then Mary could feel her heart*8-blood curdle cold. 

Again the rough wind hurried by— 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold ! 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled ; 

She fisU— and expected to die. 

*' Plague the hat !** he exclaims. '^ Nay, come on^ and fast hit 

The dead body,*' his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her side. 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage suppb'ed. 

And fast through the abbey she Hies. 
She ran with wild speed, she rashed in at the door. 

She cast her eyes horribly round ; 
Her limbs could support their faint burden no more, 
Bntj exhausted and breatYAeM «^ie vaxds. oiii i^« ^oiQr^ 

UnMt to utl«r » aownd. 
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Ere yet ber pale lips could the Btory impart. 

For a moment the hat met her view ; . 
Her eyes from that object convulsively ttav^ 
For, oh God ! what cold horror thrilled through her heart, 

When the name of her Bichard she korew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands on the common hard by. 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 
Not far from the road it engages the eye, 
The traveller beholds it, and thinks, with a sigh. 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn* 

■ « I 

; f 

THE VULTURE OF THE ALPa— ^jioiiymoM. 
Tve been among the mighty Alps, and wandered through their vales, 
And heard the honest mountaineers relate their dismal tales, ■ - 
As round the cottage blazing hearth, when their daily work was o*er. 
They spake of those who disappeared, and ne^^r were heard of more. 

And there I from a shepherd heard a narrative of fear, 
A tale to rend a mortal heart, which mothers might not heave . 
The tears were standing in his eyes, his voice was tremulous ; 
But, wiping all those tears away, he told his story thus »— • 

'* It is among these barren cliffs the ravenous vulture dwellfi .■ 
Who never fattens on the prey which from afar he sm^s ; 
But, patient, watching hour on hour upon a lofty rock. 
He singles out some truant lamb, a victim, from the flock* 

One cloudless Sabbath summer mom, the sun was rising high, 
When, from my children on the green, I heard a fearful cry» 
As if some awful deed were done, a shriek of grief and pain, 
A cry, I humbly trust in God, I ne*er may hear again. 

I hurried out to learn the cause ; but, overwhdmed with fright^ 
The children never ceased to shriek, and from my frenzied sight 
I missed the youngest of my babes, the darling of my care ; 
But something caught my searching eyes, slow sailing through tlie air. 

Oh ! what an awful spectacle to meet a £sther*s eye— 
His infant made a vulture*s prey, with terror to descry ; 
And know, with agonising breast, and with a maniac rave, 
That earthly power could not avail, that innocent to save ! 

My infant stretched his little hands imploringly to me, 
And struggled with the ravenous bird, all vainly, to get free; 
At intervals, I heard his cries, as lood he shrieked sndi 
VntJJj upon the azure sky^ a leiaeiung.a^'^iiMinkM^ 
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The valtore flapped his lail-like wingi, thongli heavily he flew ; 
A mote upon the san*8 broad £»» he leened unto my view ; 
But once I thought I aaw him stoop, as if he would ali^^it— 
'Twas ooly a delasire thought, for all had Tanished qnite. 

All search was vain^ and years had passed ; that child was ne^er 

forgot, 
When once a daring hnnter climbed unto a lofty spot, 
From whence, upon a rugged crag the chamois nerer reached, 
He saw an infant's fleshless bones the elements had bleached ! 

I clambered up that rugged diff — I could not stay away^ 
I knew they were my infont*s bones thus hastening to decay; 
A tattered garment yet remained, though torn to many a ihred ; 
The crimson cap he wore that mom was stiU upon the head. 

That dreary spot is pointed out to trarellers passing by. 
Who often stand, and, musing, gaze, nor go without a sigh." 
And as I journeyed, the next mom, along my snxmy way, 
The predpioe was shown to met, whereon the infant lay. 

EDWIN AND ANGELINA.— C?o7d«nt^A 

*^ Tom, gentle Hennit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the Tale 

TVith hospitable ray. 

For here fodom and lost I tread. 

With feinting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 

Seem leogth^iing as I go.** 

" Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 

*< To tempt the dangVous gloom ; 
For yonder phantom only flies 

To lure thee to thy doom. 

Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I giye it with good wilL 

Then turn to-night and freely share 

Whate'er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy oouoh and tmigel iaxe^ 

My blesdng and repose. 
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No flocks thfti range ihfl T&Uey £cee 

To daughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities iiie» 

I leain to pity them : 

But from the mouitain^ grassy ride 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruit supplied. 

And water from the epixog. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares fbrego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong, 
Man wants but little here bdow, 

Nor wants that little long.* 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends^ 

His gentle accents fbll : 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And fdlowB to the oeU. 

Far in a wilderness obscure. 

The lonely mansi<m lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbVhig poor. 

And strangers led asteay. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master^s care ; 
The wicket op^iing with a latch. 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now when busy douds retire 

To take their erening rest. 
The Hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheerM his pensiTe guest ; 

And spread his yegetable storey 

And gaily pressed, and smiled ; 
And, skilled in legendary lore^ 

The liogMng hours begnfled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 

The crackling &ggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart. 

To soothe the stranger^ woe : 
For grief was heavy at his heart> 

And tears b^an to fiow. 
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His riaiog eares tlie Hermit spied, 

TVlth answering oare oppiess^d : 
** And irlience, unhappy yonth,^ he criod^ 

*< The sorrows of thy breast ? 

From better habitations spumed. 

Reluctant dost thou rore ? 
Or grieve for friendship nnretum^dy 

Or unregarded lore ?" 

^'Alas! the joys that fortune brings. 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry thhagi^ 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or &me. 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modem faiinxie^ jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle^s nest." 

* For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hash, 

And spurn the sex !^ he said : 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantUng to the view. 
Like colours o*er the morning skies, 

As bright and transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms ! 
The lovely stranger stands confessed 

A maid in idl her charms. 

^ And, ah I foigive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,** she cried, 
•* Whose feet nnhallow*d thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside ! 

But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray. 
Who seeks for Tesi,'but &D!9a ^«s<^^ 

Companion of \iec "Trttif* 
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My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine : 

He had but only m& 

To win me from his tender arms 

Unnumbered suitors came ; 
AVlio praised me for imputed charms. 

And felt or feign'd a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strore : 

Among the rest, young Edwin bowM* 
But never talk^ d love. ^ 

In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth or i>ower had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
But these were all to me. 

The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heaven refined. 
Could not of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, the blossoms of the tree^ 
With charms inconstant shine : 

Their charms were his ; but, woe to me. 
Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion toaoh^ ray hearty 

I triumphed in his^Miin : 

Till quite dejected with my sooni, 

He left me to my pride, 
And sought a solitude forionu 

In secret, where he died. 

But mine the soirow, mine the &ult ! 

And well my life shall pay ; 
1^11 sedL the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay I 

And there forlorn, despairing hid, 
1*11 lay me down and die ; '- 

'Twas so for- me that Edwin, did, 
And so for him wltt It** 
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<* Forbid it, heayen I** the Hennit cried, 

And cUup'd her to his breast : 
The woodMng fiiir one tum'd to ehide— 

Twas Edwin^s self that pressed. 

** Tom, Angelina, t/vee dear, 

Hy oharmer, tnm to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here^ 

Restored to loye and thee. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart 

And every care resign. 
And shall we nerer, never part. 

My life— my aU that^ mine I 

No, never from this hour to part ; 

"We'll live and love so tme. 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 

Shall break thy EdwiniB too.** 

THE MARINER*S DBEAM.-^DinunuL 

In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay. 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 

But, watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o*er his mind. 

He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom ; 

While memory stood side- ways, half covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted the thorn* 

Then fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy rise ; 

Now, far, far behind him the green waters glide. 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o*er the thatch, 
And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall ; 

All trembling with transport he raises the latch. 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

A father bends o*er him with looks of delight. 

His cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 
And the lips of the boy In ti love-'kiw umXa 
With the lips of tlie maid wiiomliaaXiowimV^iV.^^ ^^-w. 
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The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse— all his hardships seem o*er ; 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest— 
^^ Oh God ! thou hast blest me, I ask for no more.*' 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye ! 

Ah ! what is that sound that now 'lamms his ear ? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare painting hell on the sky ! 

^Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 

He springs from his hammock— he flies to the deck ; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire ;-— 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, 

The masts fly in splinters — ^the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tumultuously swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ;•— 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wings o'er the wave. 

Oh, sailor boy ! wo to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss ;— 
Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright. 

Thy parent's fond pressure, and love*s honeyed kiss ? 

Oil, sailor boy ! sailor boy ! never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 

Unblessed and unhonoured, down deep in the main 
Full many a score fathom thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding sheet be. 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy dirge. 

On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made> 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 

Earth loses. thy pattern for ever and aye— 
Oh, sailor boy t sailor boy I peace to thy soul i 
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A SHIP SINKING.— ^'iboii. 

Her giant-form, 
O'er wrathful tnrge, through blackening storm 
Jfajeatically calm would go 
'Mid the deep daritneM white as snow ! 
Bat gentlj now the small wares glide 
like playfiil lambs o*er a mountain*s side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 

Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! this hour is her la 
Fire hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hnrried o*er the deck ; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladdened late the skies, 

And her pendant, that kissed the fair moonshine, 

Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 

Gleamed softly from below. 

And flung a warm and sunny flash 

0*er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 

To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 
Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death ; 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 

The sleepers* long-drawn breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea, 

The sailor heard the humming tree 

Alive through all its leaves. 

The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows before his cottage door, 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. 

Hia arms enclosed fii\Aoomm^\)o^, 

Who listened wiih tcax% oi wjitoti mv^ \<i^ 
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To the dangers hig father had passed ; 

And his wife— by toms she wept and smiled. 

As she looked on the father of her child 

Returned to her heart at last. 

-— ~He wakes at the yessePs sudden roll, 

And the rush of waters is in his souL 

Now is the ocean's bosom bare^ 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite away. 
Like a struggling dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen sun and the sunny sky. 
Though the night-shades are gone, yet a yapour dull 
Bedims the wave so beautiful ; 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

LORD ULUN'S DAUGHTER.— CampteK. 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound. 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And 1*11 give thee a silver pound. 

To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now, who be ye would cross Loch-Gyle, 

This dark and stormy water ?" 
<<0! Pm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin*s daughter. 

'^ And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together. 
For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

*' His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who would dieer my bonny bride, 

When they have slain her lover ?" 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

** I'll go, my chief— I'm ready : 
It is not for yobr silver bright, 

But for your winsome lad^ ; 

Z 
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^* And, by my word ! the bonny Urd 

In danger ihall not tarry ; 
So, thongk the wares are raging whit% 

I'll row you o'er the ferry/' 

By this the etorm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking^ 

And, in the scowl of heaven, each fiuse 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the g^ien^rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

'^ O haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 
<( Though tempests round us gather^ 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her— 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they row'd, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reaeh'd that fatal shore 

His wrath was changed to wailing^-^ 

For sore dismayM, through storm and shade. 

His child he did discover ! 
One lovely arm was stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back !" he cried in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief-~ 

My daughter !— i4)h ! my daughter !'* 

'Twas vain !-.the loud waves lash'd the shore^ 

Return or aid preventing :— 
The waters wild went o'er his child'«» 

And he wai leit l&meivxm^^ 
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LAST DATS OF HEB€ULANEUM<— ^<^«ftm«. 

There was a man, 
A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespassed on the htws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit, rough, 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 
He had a son, 'twas a rosy boy, 
A little faithful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth ; and ever nnce the child 
Had been his father's solace and his care. 

£T«ry«p«Bt 
The father shared andr heightened. But aft length. 
The rigorous law had grasped him, and coademiied 
To fetters and to darkness. 

The captive's lot 
He felt in all its bittoiMSS >— the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answered many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and touched 
His jailor with compassion ;— and the boy. 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, begjiiled 
His father's lingering hours, and brought « balm 
With his loved presence that in every wound 
Dropt healing. But in this terrifie hour 
He was a poisoned acrow in the breast 
Where he had been a core. 

With earliest mom. 
Of that first day of darkness and amaze 
He came. The iron door was dosed-— for them 
Never to open more 1 The day, the night, 
Dragged slowly by ; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the city. Well they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath. 
And felt its giddy rocking ; and the air 
Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping : and the father hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfeaiing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On hia \o^ coaOlci. 
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The fettered eoldier tank— and with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds ^— with upturned eye 
To the great god§ he breathed a prayer ^—^ihen strore 
To calm himself and lose in sleep a while 
His usdess terrors. But he could not sleep ^— 
His body burned with feverish heat ^— his chains 
Clanked loud although he mored not : deep in earth 
Groaned unimaginable thunders :— eounds, 
Fearful and ominous, arose and died 
Like the sad meanings of November's wind 
In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled 
His blood that burned before ;— cold clammy sweats 
Came o*er him : — then anon a fiery thrill 
Shot through his reins. Now on his couch he shrunk 
And shivered as in foar :— now upright leaped, 
As though he heard the battle trumpet sound. 
And longed to oope with death. 

He slept at last 
A troubled dreamy sleep. Well — ^had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few. 
But terrible his agony. 

Soon the storm 
Burst forth : the lightnings glanced : — ^the air 
Shook with the thunders. They awoke ; — ^they sprung 
Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as in sunshine— and was dark :_ 
Again a flood of white flame fills the cell ; 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 
And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
The soldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind. 
As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and lifting — and the massive walls 
Heard harshly grate and strain : — ^yet knew he not, 
While evils undefined and yet to come 
Olanced through his thoughts, what deep and cunftess vro 
Fate had already g'ven. Where, man of woe ! 
Where, wretched tat\ier \ \* t^i'j "bo-^ "^ 'T\vwj. ^\;2\«c& 
fiis name in vain ;— "he cautvot axvvNw VXv«fc. 
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Loudly the father called upon his child >-> 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He searched their couch of straw : — with headlong haste 
Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent. 
Groped darkling on the earth : — no child was thereb 
Again he called : — ^again at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters— till the blood 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashed — he strained with arm extended far 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idoPs garment. Useless toil ! 
Yet still renewed : — still round and round he goes, 
And strains and snatches — and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now ; 
He plants against the wall his feet ; — his chain 
Grasps ; — ^tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple ;— -yells and shrieks with rage. 
And, like a desert lion in the snare 
Raging to break his toils — to and fro bounds. 
But see ! the ground is opening : — a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving — ^noiseless : — thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame ; 
But by its lustre, on the earth outstretched. 
Behold the lifeless child ! — ^his dress singed. 
And over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning^s track. 

The father saw— . 
And all his fury fled : — a dead calm fell 
That instant on him : — speechless, fixed he stood. 
And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed — and round those pouting lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

Silent and pale 
The father stands ^— Jio tear is in his eye :^* 
The thunders bellow — ^but he hears them not ^-** 
The ground lifts like a sea :— he knows it not :>- 
The strong walls grind and gape :— >the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubble tossing in thia ^^dsA v— 
See ! he looks up and smiles ;— lox ^e%iiw^\A\)^m. 
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Is happinesf. Ycf 'Conld one hmt g mb rac e 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

It wiA be giren. Look ! how the rolling gnmndf 
At every swell, nearer and still more near 
Moves towards the father's outstretched arm his boy ^ 
Onoe he has touched his garment ; — how his eye 
Lightens with lore— 4md hope— and anxious /ears ! 
Ha ! see ! he has him now !— he clasps him round- 
Kisses his £see ;— .puts back the curling lodu 
That shaded his fine brow : — ^looks in his eye»^ 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands- 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping^— and resigned awaits 
Undreaded death. 

And death came soon and awift. 

And pangless. 

The huge pile sunk down at onoe 
Into the opening earth. Walls— arches— roof— 
And deep fovndation stones-— all mingling fell 1 



THE END. 
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